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The Most Familiar Venice View, Showing the 
Fall Campanile and the Palace of the Doges 
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The Grand Canal on a Festival Day 


























GLIMPSES OF BEAUTIFUL VENICE, DESERTED LAST MONTH BY ITS POPULATION AS THE GERMANS 
APPROACHED AND THE TEMPORARY WAR FRONT WAS ONLY A FEW MILES DISTANT 
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Peace discussion, as inspired a 
few brief months ago by the 
Pope’s appeals and the socialist 
propaganda centered at Stockholm, had al- 
most wholly ceased before the autumn leaves 
fell; and the peace hopes that were so bright 
in September had quite faded away. Be- 
hind the scenes—as our readers may as well 
be told—there was not only the hope but 
also the belief less than three months ago 
in the highest political and financial quarters, 
that the war would end before Christmas. 


Peace 
Hones All 
Deferred 


There were some who thought 
that the knowledge in Germany 
of the great preparations that 
we in America were making would produce 
the desired result of bringing about a change 
in German political control, so that with the 
incoming of a liberal government a basis for 
peace might be found. The political changes 
in Germany, however, have 


German 
Still 
Autocratie 


in passing the famous resolutions for peace 
without annexations or indemnities. There 
have been some other changes in the imperial 
cabinet and in the government of Prussia, 
that have at least nominally brought the 
Reichstag into closer relations with the ad- 
ministration and the actual conduct of gov- 
ernment. But these changes do not seem to 
us to have an immediately vital character, 
although it should be said that there are 
many writers and politicians in Germany 
who have been saying that the process of 
democratizing .the imperial government is 
going on at a surprising rate. Autocratic 
and military control are as yet unshaken, and 
in our opinion will not be affected by political 
changes until the German people become 
convinced by the logic of events that the war 
itself is for them a terrible failure, as for the 
whole world it is an unspeakable calamity. 
This enlightenment will come in due time. 
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sion to the demands for real 
control by public opinion. 
The new Chancellor, Baron = 
von Hertling, about whom 
we are publishing a well-in- 
formed article on another 
page, is a famous university 
professor and scholar of Mu- 
nich, a prominent member of 
the Centrum, or Roman 
Catholic, party, who for sev- 
eral years past has been 
Prime Minister of Bavaria. 
As our readers will remem- 
ber, it was the Center, or 
Catholic, party in the Reich- 
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(“The Real Enemy is the war spirit fostered in Prussia. 
war spirit, has its shrine in Potsdam. There will be no 
be no liberty until that shrine is shattered an 
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A SHRINE THAT MUST BE SMASHED 








That ideal, that 
eace in the world, 
its priesthood dis- 


stag last summer, under the 


persed and discredited forever.’—From a recent speech in London by 


leadership of Herr Erz- Framter Lined Geman’ 
berger and others, that led From the News of the World (London) 
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A MUCH NEEDED ‘LESSON BY THE “SCHOOLMASTER” 


“Look at a map of Germany’s dominion. I saw a map 
the other day ap — rinted in black, and the 
black stretched all the way we Hamburg to Bagdad. 
If she can keep that, her power can ‘disturb the -world 
always, provided present influences, in the country and 
the government, can still control. Germany is deter- 
mined that the political power of the world shall belong 
to her.”—President Wilson to the American Federation 
of Labor, at Buffalo, on November 12. 


(The map referred to by the President, and shown here 
by the cartoonist, was pees | in the REvIEW OF REVIEWS 
or October) 


From the Herald (New York) 
we 

The trouble with the formula 

orNotto “no annexations, no indemni- 
Annex ~_ties,”” as pronounced at Berlin, is 
simply that there is no moral conviction be- 
hind it. When the Reichstag in July adopted 
that resolution, the German demand for 
peace was most insistent, as every member of 
the Reichstag knew from his constituents at 
home; and the new coalition majority in the 
Reichstag perceived that no early peace could 
be made unless Germany renounced her west- 
ern territorial acquisitions, and gave up the 
idea that England and the United States 
would at some time pay Germany great sums 
of money as the price of order in the world. 
When, however, the ‘fortunes of war so 
fluctuate that Germany seems to be gaining, 
the discussion of terms alters its tone at once 
in the German newspapers and among the 
leaders. For example, the turmoil in Russia, 
and the failure of the Russian army to fight 
without a government behind it, has given 
Germany the control of the important port 
of Riga on the Baltic and of the Courland 
province and other territory to the south- 


To Annex 
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ward. Earlier in the war, Germany had not 
thought it possible to annex this. part of 
Russia. It happens that Riga and Courland 
have for many generations had a large Ger- 
man element in their population, and the 
Pan-German party is now bent upon the 
idea of keeping Riga and Courland per- 
manently. 


It is only when the war seems 
for the moment to be going 
against Germany that the idea 
of giving up Belgium is seriously entertained 
at Berlin. It is not our habit or desire to 
make unwarranted assertions. And it is not 
without some grounds for the reluctantly 
formed opinion that we express our concur- 
rence with the view of those who say that 
the hardships of Belgium are in part due to 
a German willingness to be rid of the in- 
corvenience of too large a permanent Belgian 
population. To put it bluntly, Germany 
desires the country and its resources but 
does not so much desire the Belgian people. 
It has been almost impossible for many of 
us in America to believe that the German 
mind could have become so. perverted as 
to entertain the idea that a’ beneficent God 


Belgium 
to Be 
Kept 





L THE BELGIAN “MENACE” 


“Tf I grant you my gracious pardon, will you 
promise not to terrorize me again? 

(“Belgium would be required to give a guarantee that 
any such menace as that which threatened Germany in 
1914 would in future be excluded”—German Foreign 
Secretary to Papal Nuncio at Munich) 


From Punch (London) 


Kalser: 
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had willed that Germany should destroy 
neighboring peoples in order to make room 
for a predestined German expansion. Gen- 
eral von Bissing—who was made military 
governor of Belgium soon after the conquest, 
and who died of illness in April of the pres- 
ent year—had many excellent qualities as a 
man, but he was unshaken to the last in his 
conviction that Germany must keep Belgium 
permanently and that the inhabitants must 
be held down as Joshua kept subdued the 
inhabitants of Gibeon. His views were rep- 
resentative; and he was in high favor with 
his Emperor. He declared against the cre- 
ation of another Alsace-Lorraine by mis- 
taken leniency and efforts at conciliation. 


Since Bissing’s death there has 
Words ofan appeared in the German press a 
Authority document known as “General 
von Bissing’s Testament,” which he had 
written for himself as expressing his views 
on the future of Belgium. He discusses the 
need of keeping Belgium for military reasons, 
and also for industrial. He shows how the 
seizing of Belgium’s coal supply has helped 
Germany directly, and also indirectly by giv- 
ing her something to exchange with Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries, thus obtain- 
ing their food surplus. He warns against an 
independent Belgium that would inevitably 
be under the influence of England, France, 
and America. “Against all this,” he goes on 
“our only weapon is the policy of power, 
and this policy must see to it that the Belgian 
population, now still hostile to us, shall adapt 
. itself and subordinate itself, if only gradu- 
ally, to the German domination.” He ex- 
plains further that Germany must dominate 
so that it may use for German benefit the 
capital created by Belgian savings and the 
Belgian companies which already exist in 
large numbers in the countries of our ene- 
mies.” Arguing that Belgium could un- 
doubtedly be Germanized in due time, Gen- 
eral von Bissing proceeds: 


Surely we [Germans] have learned from the 
mistakes that were made, and we shall never 
again have recourse to the vacillating policy of 
conciliation which was so disadvantageous not 
only in Alsace-Lorraine, but also in Poland. Of 
course, no people which has been appointed to 
play a creative part in the history of the world 
will find doves dropping already roaster’ into 
its mouth. A people which, during the war, has 
achieved such brilliant things in the trenches, in 
the army command, and in-all branches of econ- 
omic life will have forces enough at its disposal 
to solve the difficult, but assuredly not insuperable, 
problems of peace, 
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DR. FRIEDRICH VON PAYER, THE NEW VICE- 
CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY 


(On page 613 will be found a picture of Count von 
Hertling, the new Chancellor, with an article upon his 
career. While Hertling is an eminent Catholic, the new 
Vice-Chancellor had_a theological education as an Evan- 
gelical Lutheran. The Chancellor is a prominent Ba- 
varian, living at Munich, while the Vice-Chancellor is a 
typical leader from Wurttemberg, a graduate of the 
University of ‘Tubingen, living at Stuttgart. He was 
formerly in the Wurttemberg local government, but has 
for a long time been a leader in the German Reichstag. 
He is a Moderate Liberal in politics, and his appoint- 
ment as Vice-Chancellor is considered at once a con- 
cession to the Reichstag and to the democratic tenden- 
cies. It should be noted that neither Chancellor nor 
Vice-Chancellor is a Prussian) 


This eminent authority goes on to prove 
that it would not do for Germany to discuss 
durin& the peace negotiations the terms under 
which Belgium was to be held. He says 
that Germany must merely fall back upon 
the right of conquest. King Albert would 
have to be deposed and exiled, because he 
could naturally never consent to the policy 
that Germany must pursue. 


in No one can deny that Gen- 
German Mind eral von Bissing was a student 
Expressed ond a thinker, and he was 
in touch with the dominating intellects. of 
the universities and the press as well as with 
the leaders of the army and the government. 
He was speaking, therefore, not for himself, 
but for the whole ruling mind of present-day 
Germany, when he wrote the following sen- 
tences: 


On the most various occasions the English have 
described the right of conquest as the healthiest 
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THE BLASPHEMER 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


and simplest kind of right, and we can read in 
Machiavelli that he who desires to take posses- 
sion of a country will be compelled to remove the 
king or regent, even by killing him. These are 
grave decisions, but they must be taken, for. we 
are concerned with the welfare and the future of 
Germany. 


Even the conciliatory steps taken at times 
by General von Bissing as Governor of Bel- 
gium were—as he explained during his last 
illness in letters to statesmen and leaders of 
thought in Germany—a part of his far-reach- 
ing plan to undermine the future independ- 
ence of Belgium for the sake of Germany’s 
more complete conquest. When, therefore, 
the Center party formed its coalition last 
summer and carried through the Reichstag 
the resolution favoring peace “without an- 
nexations and without indemnities,” we had 
only a gesture or a maneuver, so far as the 
deeper purpose of German statecraft was 
concerned. ‘The German people were de- 
manding peace, but -the Government was not 
giving its terms in advance. . There is no 
intention whatever in Germany to restore 
Belgium as a matter of right or justice. It 
is with the Germans purely a question of 
power, either present or future. 


It was in 1900, when the Ger- 
mans took part in the expedi- 
tionary force that went to China 
to subdue the Boxer uprising, that the 
Emperor William instructed his troops to 
“be as terrible as Attila’s Huns.” It is 
this, doubtless, that has led the English 
newspapers to refer ordinarily to the Ger- 
man soldiers as “Huns,” and has resulted 


Attila 


or 
Joshua? 
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recently in some instructive books, written 
to tell us again the story of the terrible At- 
tila, who had the courage to fight the East- 
ern Roman empire and also the Western. 
But the present-day Germans do not derive 
their spirit from the Huns. Instead of quo- 
ting the Emperor William of 1900, we 
should quote his 1914 proclamation to the 
Army of the East early in the present war, 
from which these are typical sentences: 


Remember that you are the chosen people! The 
spirit of the Lord has descended upon me because 
I am the Emperor of the Germans. I am the 
instrument of the Almighty. I am His sword, 
His agent. Let them perish, all the enemies of 
the German people! God demands their de- 
struction; God who, by my mouth, bids you to do 
His will. 


“Onward with God!” is the German motto, 
the word that the Emperor is always send- 
ing to his own soldiers and to those of -his 
allies. It is a “tribal God” that the Ger- 
mans worship, and the highest duty which 
this kind of. religion enjoins is that of tribal 
aggrandizement. To destroy the neighbors 
and possess their lands is the chief aim of 
German existence, according to this form of 
nationalistic faith. ‘To understand the con- 
ception, one has only to. read again the an- 
nals of the chosen people. of old, as. they were 
embarked upon the task of creating an em- 
pire under the leadership of Joshua. — 


“From the .wilderness and this 
Lebanon and to the great river, 
the River Euphrates, all the land 
of the Hittites, and to the great sea at the 


Joshua's 
Empire- 
Building 

















ONE WHO TRIED IT 
Napoteon_ I. (to—Something-very-different!) : 
I overran Europe, stole countries wholesale, dreamt of 
the East, made Marshals out of my Generals, Kings of 
U 


“Ah, 


my Marshals, a deity of myself. 1t the end and the 
shame of it came all the same.” 


From the Sunday Evening Telegram (London) 
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going down of the sun, shall be your bor- 
der. . . . Be strong and of good courage, 
for thou shalt cause this people to possess 
the land which I have sworn to their fathers 
to give them.” It is necessary to understand 
that the Emperor William II has read the 
book of Joshua repeatedly, and that he thor- 
oughly believes that the God of the Germans 
is inspiring him, just as the Jehovah of the 
Jews gave Joshua his fighting orders. The 
bloody extermination that was enjoined upon 
Joshua when he crossed the Jordan was jus- 
tified upon the ground that the Israelites 
were superior in every way to the people 
whom they were to supersede, and that the 
Lord’s chosen people had a right to take 
whatever they could lay their hands upon. 
In the eighth chapter of Joshua we have a 
description of the attack upon the city of Ai 
by a chosen army of “thirty thousand men, 
strong men of war.” ‘They were instructed 
to seize the city and set it on fire. They 
killed the women as well as the men. “Joshua 
drew not back his hand . . . until he had 
utterly destroyed al! the inhabitants of Ai. 
Only the cattle and spoil of that city Israel 
took to themselves for a prey.” In the next 
chapter we are told of Joshua’s treatment of 
the people of Gibeon. These people had 
four towns, and Joshua made a treaty with 
them agreeing to let them live but reducing 
them to vassalage. They were made bonds- 
men and “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” The sweep of Joshua across the 
face of Palestine is further described in suc- 
ceeding chapters. Every step in this devas- 
tating invasion was taken by the ruthless 
leader of Israel in the name of Jehovah. 


We have no intention to discuss 
Old Testament ethics; we are 
merely trying to find some clue 
that may aid our comprehension of the pres- 
ent-day state of mind of the German Em- 
peror and his military and _ professional 
groups of German leaders. In some direc- 
tions the Germans seem to have adopted the 
policy of Joshua towards the people of Ai, 
and in other directions to have used the plan 
adopted towards the inhabitants of the great 
town of Gibeon. Germany has adopted a 
set of principles that justifies the imitation 
of any step, however ruthless, taken by 
Joshua, or by Attila, or by the followers of 
Mahomet in their career of conquest. The 
extent of German domination, on these prin- 
ciples, is to be limited solely by the resisting 
power of the obstacles encountered. Other 


Germany's | 
Tribalism 
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BELGIUM AND ARMENIA—OR THE 
j BUTCHERS 


Kartser WILHELM: “It is a proud honor for me to 
come in touch with such an army through my appoint- 
ment as Field Marshal.”—From a speech at Constanti- 
ba, on occasion of the Kaiser’s recent visit to the 
Sultan. 


From the Daily Star (Montreal) 


people have no rights as against German 
policies, and there is no valid expression of 
German policies except through the Em- 
peror, who rules by divine authority. This 
German attitude has against it the unorgan- 
ized but growing forces of modern public 
opinion throughout the world. It is the su- 
preme misfortune of our age that the en- 
lightened sentiment, which has been steadily 
breaking down the evil forces of political 
absolutism and tribal barbarism in other 
countries, had been checked and stifled in 
Germany, and that the Empire’s growth in 
military and commercial power and in sci- 
entific and technical ability had become a 
menace to the liberties of the world. 


th Speaking of this dangerous spirit 

Ruling Spirit of of the present-day rulers of Ger- 

many, Mr. Otto Kahn—who is 

himself of German birth and education, 

though for the past twenty-five years a 

banker in New York, characterizes it in a-re- 
cent speech as follows: 


I speak as one who has seen the spirit of the 
Prussian governing class at work from close by, 
having at its disposal, and using to the full, prac- 
tically every agency for molding the public mind. 

I have watched it proceed with relentless per- 
sistency and profound cunning to instill into the 
nation the demoniacal obsession of power-worship 
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and world-dominion, to modify and pervert the 
mentality—indeed the very fibre and moral sub- 
stance—of the German people, a people, which 
until misled, corrupted and systematically pois- 
oned by the Prussian ruling caste, was and de- 
served to be an honored, valued, and welcome 
member of the family of nations. 

I have hated and loathed that spirit ever since 
it came within my ken many years ago; hated it 
all:the more as I saw it ruthlessly pulling down 
a thing which was dear to me—the old Germany 
to which I was linked by. ties of blood, by fond 
memories, and cherished sentiments. 

The difference in the degree of guilt as between 
the German people and their Prussian or Prus- 
sianized rulers and leaders for the monstrous 
crime of this war and the atrocious barbarism of 
its conduct is the difference between the man who, 
acting under the influence of a poisonous drug, 
runs amuck in mad frenzy, and the unspeakable 
malefactor who administered that drug, well 
knowing and fully intending the ghastly conse- 
quences which were bound to follow. 

The world fervently longs for peace. But 
there can be no peace answering to the true 
meaning of the word—no peace permitting the 
nations of the earth, great and small, to walk 
unarmed and unafraid—until the teaching and the 
leadership of the apostles of an outlaw creed 
shall have become discredited and hateful in the 
sight of the German people; until that people 
shall have awakened to a consciousness of the 
unfathomable guilt of those whom they have fol- 
lowed into calamity and shame; until a mood 
of penitence and of a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind shall have supplanted the 
sway of what President Wilson has so trenchantly 
termed “truculence and treachery.” 


oe ard We are not of the opinion, as 
RA some people are, that this Ger- 
man attitude is so inherent in 

the German nature as to make the German 
people a permanent menace. Other nations 
have had their false gods, and no nation is 
even yet perfect. For several hundred 
years there has been going on in England an 
intense struggle for the democratic idea as 
against the medieval principles of the ruling 
class. It seems hardly longer ago than yes- 
terday when Mr. Lloyd George as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was making his life- 
and-death fight against the intrenched pre- 
rogatives of the House of Lords. Some of 
the most serious handicaps in the way of 
the efficient prosecution of the present war 
by England have been presented by the per- 
sistently bad influence of certain elements 
of the privileged classes of Great Britain. 
Yet England upon the whole is a democratic 
country; and the further needful reforms 
will be attained in due time by the healthy 
processes of discussion, by the spread of edu- 
cation, and by the growth of capacity in the 
common people to maintain the institutions 
of order and justice. In like manner the 
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people of Germany, who have so much iin 
common with certain elements in Great 
Britain, are quite certain, if given. the right 
start by defeat in this war, to cast out the 
evil spirits of envy, greed, and insane ambi- 
tion, and open their minds and hearts to the 
true ideals of the best people in other lands. 


Moral Lhe strange thing is that recent 
Eclivse and (German scholarship in history, 
Propaganda . . ° 

economics, philosophy, science, 
and comparative politics, has not produced 
any strong leaders who see things justly 
and sanely. They all prate of the rights 
of Germany, and disavow any responsibility 
for upholding the rights of other » people. 
Furthermore, they all seem to believe that 
the rest of the world looks upon Germany 
with intense envy. Where they see, as in 
the United States, signs of a more altruistic 
sentiment, they regard these as evidence of 
weakness rather than of moral growth. . It 
is this fanaticism in Germany that is sus- 
taining the war, and that ‘explains not merely 
the amazing unity of the people in support- 
ing German arms, but also the ingenuity and 
persistence of German propaganda in Rus- 
sia and Italy, in France and England, and 
in North and South America. 


We have been watching with 
great anxiety for signs of cour- 
. ageous liberalism on the part of 
the educated Germans. ‘The blindness of 
these men seems almost incredible. In out 
“Leading Article” department this month 
(see page 651) we present the views of Pro- 
fessor Foerster, of Munich, and we com- 
mend them for careful reading. Even in the 
poisoned atmosphere of Germany, which has 
produced a form of pervasive delusion, the 
words of Professor Foerster show that it is 
possible here and there for a strong mind to 
keep its hold upon sanity. If we could get 
a thousand good scholars like Foerster, and 
a thousand good business men from the Ger- 
man cities, to come to the United States, 
learning our point of view and obtaining our 
perspective upon European affairs, it might 
be possible to start the needed revolution of 
German sentiment. Since, however, we can- 
not bring the professors and the merchants 
here, we must do what we can to push a 
propaganda into Germany. The doctrine 
to be preached is that of international good- 
will and coéperation, as against that of na- 
tionalism and aggressive imperialism. Al- 
though the prospect seems dismal, ye? the 
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THE GOOD SPIRIT 
(Justice, liberty and fraternity inspire the Allied savant) 





THE EVIL SPIRIT 
(The Evil Spirit inspires German scholarship) 


From a large double-page colored cartoon in a recent issue of La Baionnette (Paris) 


cause is far from hopeless. The reaction 
against military autocracy must surely come 
in Germany, and it must be encouraged from 
without in so far as it is possible 


os The best means of bringing 
Bring Home the others to see the truth is to 
Truth . e 

exemplify it ourselves. ‘The 

United States has of late set a fairly good 
example. This country does not intend to 
conquer and annex any part of Mexico. It 
has decided to give the whole world an equal 
access to the benefits of the Panama Canal. 
It has made official declaration that the Phil- 
ippines are to be as free and independent as 
their political and social capacity may render 
possible. Even more fully in the future than 
in the past we will be prepared to aid the 
South American republics in maintaining 
their independence while they develop their 
resources and grow in population and power. 
Germany must abandon hope of any political 
future in the Western Hemisphere. She 
can have a most prosperous future of com- 
mercial dealings with North and South 
America if she will abandon her execrable 
political creed of conquest, and cease to be 
amenace. But she must renounce her out-of- 
date Joshuas, and strip her helmeted Attilas 
of their bloodthirsty swords. If, however, 


Germany does not soon change her point of 
view and rise against her Hohenzollerns, her 
Hindenburgs, and her Tirpitzes, it will soon 
be a question whether this country should 
not withdraw from its present position, and 
join England and the Allies in declaring an 
absolute economic boycott against Germany 
for a fixed period—say, forty years. 


The economic boycott that had 
been arranged by the Allies at 
Paris, some time before we en- 
tered the war, was unsound in its nature. 
The scheme was too little upon the basis of 
principle, and too much like a German proj- 
ect, in its pushing for advantages regardless 
of the rights of other people. As planned, 
this economic boycott was in association with 
the agreements of the Allies regarding the 
distribution of territorial spoils after Ger- 
many and her associates had been conquered. 
Those were the days when the Czar’s bad 
government was still in authority; and when 
the Czar’s advisers were insistent that Rus- 
sia should have Constantinople and much of 
Asiatic Turkey. The old program as an- 
nounced by the Allies to President Wilson, 
just a year ago, is as obsolete as any other 
abortive scheme in the past history of Eu- 
rope. President Wilson has announced war 
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aims in totally different terms, and it will 
not be impossible for Great Britain, France, 
and Italy, as well as for Russia, to accept 
America’s principles and doctrines. Ger- 
many. must learn that the new Belgium is 
not going to be maintained as a cloak for 
Anglo-French designs, any more than it is 
to be a vassal of Germany. Expansion of in- 
fluence and of interest in the future is not 
to have the form of territorial conquest or 
annexation, but is to be upon a higher plane. 
German science, industry, music, genius for 
social organization—these thing are to ex- 
tend the German name and fame in the fu- 
ture. The Anglo-Saxon civilization for 
what it is worth can make its way among 
men without violence or oppression. ‘There 
is still a great work for all the leading peo- 
ples to do in the world. A little more hu- 
mility of spirit would benefit all the aspiring 
races, though it is Germany ‘to-day that is 
chiefly the victim of arrogance and pride. 


While the events of recent weeks 
have been disappointing to those 
‘who have hoped to see an early 
dawn of the new era of peace and recon- 
ciliation, it is quite possible that we may 
soon discover that the apparent reverses 
are but blessings in disguise. It was inevi- 
table that so radical a happening as the de- 
struction of the Czar’s government in Russia 
should be followed by a period of turmoil. 
The Russian people, in their home neighbor- 
hoods, are essentially stable and peaceful. 
The Czar had mobilized something like 
twenty million men, and great numbers of 
these were distributed along the great war 
frontier facing three or four million German 
and Austrian soldiers. Russia was left 
without any established government. ‘The 
people have not understood how to respect 
and obey anything above them that is not 
strong and permanent. It should be remem- 
bered that the Russian soldiers had been 
fighting for nearly three years, had won 
some great victories, had borne terrible de- 
feats, and had become desperately homesick. 
No people are more attached than the Rus- 
sians to their own domiciles and neighbor- 
hoods. ‘The armies were very short of food 
and of guns and ammunition. It is amazing 
that the military collapse was not worse than 
it was. Perhaps Russia may find coherence 
next year. Many Teutonic soldiers, indeed, 
have been taken away from the Russian front, 
yet even in the chaos of October and Novem- 
ber, with no stable government to keep Rus- 
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sia in the war, it seems to be true that the 
Russians in great numbers held defensive 
lines and that two or three million German 
and Austrian soldiers were kept occupied, 
although there was not much fighting. 


In the presence of a great his- 
toric spectacle like that of the 
Russian people trying to create 
institutions of self-government, antipathies 
have a tendency to disappear. ‘Those Ger- 
mans who had honestly feared what they 
called the “menace” of Russia to western 
Europe are no longer afraid of “pan- 
Slavism.” Doubtless many Germans are be- 
ginning to think of a future of neighborly 
relations with Russia. An intelligent, indus- 
trious Russian republic would furnish Ger- 
many a most stupendous market for all kinds 
of manufactured wares. ~The new Russia 
can have no desire except to live in a world 
of reasonableness and justice. We heard 
much last month of the mischievous peace 
propaganda that the Germans had been car- 
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HINDENBURG’S RADIO-TELEGRAM TO RUSSIA 


“You know, Dear Russia, that I have loved you 
dearly for two hundred years and would like to live 
with you in peace. Why fight for England and France? 
I will give you my friendship and gold. I will send 
you cigars, silk, and beer. At your request I will with 
pleasure recall the Act of Independence of Poland and 
let this country be ruled again under your leadership. 
Time to make peace. Do not reject my propositions 
now because later I will not grant these terms. I will 
give you statesmen and counsellors for your govern- 
ment and a Prussian Prince for your throne, Darling, 
what more do you want?” 


From Mucha (Moscow, Russia) 
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rying on in Russia. But something of the 
spirit of Russian freedom was, per contra, 
certain to invade Germany. Nothing can 
wholly prevent the working of the leaven. 
It is hard, indeed, in view of the sacrifices 
of the world-war, to have peace deferred. 
Yet peace with a Russian republic in place 
of the Czar’s old autocracy may turn out to 
be the best thing possible for those who 
would see a new spirit arise among the 


Germans. Any peace awaits stable govern- 
ment. 
TheMain .t must not be forgotten that 
pty hd this great world war is wholly 


unlike any other recent war, al- 
though it presents analogies that recall ear- 
lier struggles in Europe.. The war is not 
to be won simply by direct military effort, 
with all the subsequent conditions to be laid 
down by victors. This is a war in which 
the objects are, to some extent at least, to 
be gained as the war goes along. Its prin- 
cipal, object is to prove to mankind the su- 
periority of the interlacings of a world-wide 
civilization over the separate groupings of 
national units. It is not Germany alone that 
must abandon those phases of nationalism, 


or of empire-seeking, that are harmful to hu- | 


man kind as a whole. All the peoples—not 
least. the Germans themselves—are having 
a terrible demonstration of the meaning and 
value of worldwide association. Each na- 
tion is undergoing something of a chastening, 
and is facing the need of making its own due 
concessions to the. general good. Interna- 
tional society had progressed much faster 
than means had been provided for supporting 
it. National governments, being a law unto 
themselves, had not been capable of protect- 
ing the immense network of interests that 
did not own allegiance to any one govern- 
ment because they were worldwide. 


In an excellent little book called 
“The Rebuilding of Europe” 
(see our notice of the book on 
page 662) Dr. David Jayne Hill has inter- 
preted the conditions that are leading us to a 
necessary reconstruction of the world on the 
basis of facts. Nationalism does not fit ex- 
isting human society.  Internationalism, 
therefore, must be organized. The United 
States, in association with Great Britain, 
France, and the Allies, is already beginning 
to lay the foundations of this future order. 
Germany, while seemingly victorious, is suf- 
fering untold pangs and hardships from her 
present isolation. She can never conquer the 
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© Press Illustrating Service 
COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 


(Colonel House, who went to Europe last month as the 
head of President Wilson’s special mission to the Inter- 
Allied Conference—about which we write in subsequent 
pages—is an exponent of the constructive American 
view that would bring the nations together in union for 
future world progress while holding the Allies to an 
immediate program of unity in war management and 
strategy as well as in war aims) 


respect of the world by force of arms. But 
without the world’s respect, her future is 
blighted and withered. She can only enlarge 
her place in the world by renouncing. the 
principles and objects that now control her 
action. The paradox is not difficult to 
thoughtful minds in America and England, 
and men like Professor Foerster in Germany 
are grasping it. 


As for the unfortunate catas- 
trophe that befell the army of 
Cadorna, our readers have the 
advantage of Mr. Simonds’ admirable nar- 
rative and analysis in this number of the 
REVIEW, and we shall not here discuss it in 
its military significance. But from the stand- 
point of its bearings upon the larger issues of 
the future, we may be allowed to rise above 
discouragement. For this Italian situation 
has compelled not merely an emergency codp- 
eration of the fighting elements of the Allies, 
but has given us increased hope for a better 
understanding, all along the line, of the na- 
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ture and meaning of the conflict. Italy was 
pursuing her own aims in too detached a 
fashion. She has her future to work out in 
coéperation with all of her neighbors, not 
otherwise. She is now entitled to the most 
determined help from the United States, as 
well as from England and France, in her 
struggle to overcome the forces of disintegra- 
tion within, while pursuing the toilsome work 
of regaining an essential part of the actual 
Italy, which she has lost in her somewhat 
questionable pursuit of control all along the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic. ‘There must 
be team work in war-making, and also in 
peace aims. Italy’s disaster hastens the re- 
statement of the things for which the Allies 
are fighting, as well as the co-ordination of 
their strategy and pooling of their resources. 


Businese LM this number of the REvIEw, 
fora World Dr. Charles H. Levermore lays 
down a bold doctrine for inter- 

national statesmen that may now hope to 
gain a respectful hearing, although it would 
have been accounted a futile dream only two 
or three years ago. He looks forward not 
only to an association of nations for keep- 
ing the peace, but for joint tasks of world 
development on the analogy of the acquisi- 





























WHILE HE GOES MARCHING ON! 


(The cartoonist represents the Kaiser as striding down 

the mountains towards Venice, while France, Russia, 

and Great Britain are each engaged in their own game 
of politics at home) 


From-the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


tion of the Western lands by our American 
confederation at the end of the war for in- 
dependence. Some of Italy’s aspirations 
could be best met along the lines proposed 
by Dr. Levermore. Nothing could be more. 
favorable for the legitimate hopes of Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Rumanians. ‘The greatest 
domain to be administered by the united na- 
tions is the vast common heritage of the 
seven seas, with all the straits and passages, 
to be held secure for commerce and human 
intercourse. Asiatic Turkey is ultimately 
to be erected into a self-governing country ; 
but it ought for a long time to be adminis- 
tered in trust under the auspices of a con- 
federated world in order that peace and 
safety, education, public sanitation, and mod- 
ern agriculture and industry, may replace the 
misrule of the past centuries. Dr. Lever- 
more’s brief article is not a casual produc- 
tion, but a result of long study and of ma- 
ture conviction. We endorse his views, for 
our part, without reservation; and we com- 
mend them alike to self-seeking’ imperialists 
on both sides of the great war line-up. 


Unquestionably the retreat of 
General Cadorna’s _ armies, 
caused by German strategy and 
attack—described for us so vividly in this 
number of the Review by Mr. Simonds—_ 
had failed to produce dismay in the high mil- 
itary and political circles of the Allies. The 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
France hurried to Italy in person, following 
their telegraphed promises of swift military 
aid. They took with them distinguished 
army officers and organized at once a mili- 
tary Inter-Allied council, consisting of the 
Italian leader, General Cadorna, the great 
French strategist, General Foch, and Gen- 
eral Wilson, of the British General Staff, 
whose rank has been next to that of the chief 
of staff, General Robertson. Some of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s officers also accompanied the 
British and French. The Government at 
Washington immediately extended a new 
credit of $230,000,000 to Italy for the pur- 
chase of supplies, and arranged to put a large 
tonnage of shipping at Italy’s disposal which 
the Italian authorities themselves could not 
have secured. The great need of Italy was 
artillery; and the Allies took measures to 
make up this need to the extent of their 
ability. The military situation thus result- 
ing is described for us by Mr. Simonds, and 
it remains chiefly to comment upon certain 
political consequences. 
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THREE GENERALS SELECTED AS THE BEGINNING OF A WAR COUNCIL AFTER THE ITALIAN RETREAT 


Returning from Italy to Paris, 
on his way home to England, 
Mr. Lloyd George, on Novem- 
ber 12, attended a luncheon in his honor and 
made a speech of such sensational frankness 
that it will doubtless have made for itself a 
permanent place in the history of the war. 
M. Painlevé, the French Premier, had de- 
clared that absolute unity was requisite for 
future victory ; and this furnished Mr. Lloyd 
George with his keynote. He reviewed the 
war and dealt in detail with the disasters 
that had overtaken Serbia, Rumania, and 
Russia. ‘ And then he reviewed the Italian 
campaign, leading up to the following state- 
ment, which in itself is the boldest criticism 
that any statesman high in authority, on 
either side of the war, has made since the 
summer of 1914: 


Lioyd George 
at 


Paris 


As far as I am concerned, I had arrived at the 
conclusion that if nothing was changed I could 
no longer accept the responsibility for. the direc- 
tion of a war condemned to disaster from lack 
of unity. 

Italy’s misfortune may still save the alliance, 
because without it I do not think that even to-day 
we would have created a veritable superior coun- 
cil. National and professional traditions, ques- 
tions of prestige and susceptibilities all conspired 
to render our best decisions vain. No one in par- 
ticular bore the blame. The guilt was in the 
natural difficulty of obtaining of so many nations, 
of so many independent organizations, that they 
should amalgamate their individual particulari- 
ties to act together as if they were one people. 


‘ politicians. 


The Premier went on to express his faith 
in the final triumph of the Allied cause, 
saying that he was sure that the United 
States and Russia would coéperate with 
Great Britain, France, and Italy in the work 
of the inter-Allied council. 


The echo of Premier Painlevé’s 
fine phrase of November 12, “a 
single front, a single army, a 


single nation,” was still ringing around the 


Clemenceau 
at the 
Helm in France 


‘world and gaining approbation everywhere 


among the friends of the Allied cause, when 
word came of a sudden crisis in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, resulting in the resig- 
nation of the Painlevé ministry. It was soon 
clear to a puzzled world that this was not 
due to any lack of sympathy with the minis- 
try’s prompt support of Italy, nor to lack of 
belief in the plan of united military action. 
It was due to a political situation which Pro- 
fessor Painlevé was not masterful enough to 
deal with. There had been some serious 
scandals pointing to the corrupt use of Ger- 
man money in Paris, implicating certain 
newspaper publishers and some prominent 
One phase of this trouble in 
Paris was the visit to New York of a cer- 
tain Parisian of Turkish origin, Paul Bolo 
Pacha, some time before our entrance into 
the war, the visitor’s object having relation 
to the use of German money for propaganda 
purposes in France. Painlevé insisted upon 
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STEPHEN PICHON, THE NEW FRENCH MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(For a picture of Premier Clémenceau, see Mr. Leon’s 
article, page 609. Pichon, like Clémenceau, is a Paris 
journalist, as well as a statesman. Pichon is a great 
authority on French foreign relations, has been Foreign 
Minister before, and is a member of the French Senate) 


postponing further investigation of these 
matters until after the conference of the Al- 
lies, which had been scheduled for Novem- 
ber 15. But the Chamber of Deputies pre- 
ferred to deal with treason without further 
delay. As a result, a new cabinet was 
formed under the premiership of the veteran 
editor and statesman, Georges Clemenceau. 
The character and career of Clémenceau, 
and the conditions which have brought him 
to the front at this time, are most intelli- 
gently set forth for our readers by Mr. 
Maurice Léon, whose article will be found 
beginning on page 609. Clémenceau is a 
great friend of America, and in his early 
days practiced medicine in New York for 
several years. He is a strong supporter of 
the able French generals who are now in 
authority, and is fully as ready for unity 
among the Allies as was his predecessor. 


itbiinteemiey Meanwhile, a tremendous com- 


cal motion had been stirred up in 
roland England by Lloyd George’s - 
speech. Some of the things he criticized had 


happened before he became Prime Minis- 
ter; and the friends of various generals, ad- 
mirals, and ex-cabinet ministers felt it neces- 
sary to be resentful. Furthermore, there 
were many men in England who believed in 
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playing the exclusive game of the British 
Empire, and who were afraid of a real and 
sincere unity of war-aim and war-action 
among the Allies. These men pretended to 
think that Mr. Lloyd George was reflecting 
upon General Haig and General Robertson, 
and announced that these generals would 
throw up their commands if they were sub- 
jected in any way to the higher authority of 
an inter-Allied general staff. Lord North- 
cliffe and Lord Reading, who had headed 
important business missions in the United 
States, and who had for some days mysteri- 
ously failed to keep their engagements in 
New York, Washington, and _ elsewhere, 
were suddenly “located” across the Atlantic, 
having quietly sailed home in order to have 
a hand in the preliminaries of the inter- 
Allied conference that Colonel House and 
his associates had gone to attend. Such op- 
portunities are never neglected by Lord 
Northcliffe, and he did not fail to rise to 
the situation. 


On November 15, Lord North- 
cliffe, from the London branch 
office of his mission to America, 
sent a letter to the Prime Minister which 
was immediately given to the newspapers 
of both hemispheres. It began by declining 
a place in the cabinet, thus informing the 
British public that Mr. Lloyd George had 
been urging Northcliffe to take control of the 
aviation department. He remarked that 
“after five months spent in the virile at- 
mosphere of the United States and Canada,” 
he had come back to find conditions that 
seemed to him deplorable in contrast to the 
“fervor and enthusiasm” of North America. 
He observed that there were men holding 
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FRANCE CLEANS HOUSE 
“As you will—we sweep up your traces.’ 


(The overthrow of the Painleve ministry was due in 
large part to exposures following the apprehension of 
Bolo Pacha, French agent for German corruption) 


From L’Echo (Paris) 
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high offices in England. who were dallying 
“with such urgent questions as that of unity 
of war control, the eradication of sedition, 
mobilization of the whole man and woman 
power of the country, and the introduction 
of compulsory food rations.” He criticized 
“obstruction and delay in certain depart- 
ments in London,” and found ‘the censor- 
ship still being misused,” while there were 
“men in various positions of authority who 
should have been punished, but have been 
retained and in some cases elevated.” He 
would not enter a cabinet to be gagged -by 
a loyalty ta colleagues who ought not to be 
in office. Lord Northcliffe further declared 
that he knew from countless conversations 
in the United States that “unless there is 
swift improvement in our methods here, the 
United States will rightly take into its own 
hands the entire management of a great part 
of the war. It: will not sacrifice its blood 
and treasure to the incompetent handling of 
the affairs of Europe.” He praised British 
army leaders, and Lloyd George himself. 
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THE PREMIER RUSHES THE AIR MINISTRY BILL 
THROUGH 
From Opinion (London) 
(This recent London cartoon shows how free is criti- 
cism of the Government in England. Out of hundreds 
of American cartoons examined in our editorial office 
during November, there was not one single reflection 
upon President Wilson. German cartoonists do not hesi- 
tate to attack the Chancellor. This particular cartoon 
refers to the recent establishment of a new cabinet post, 
the Air Ministry, with Lord Cowdray as first incumbent) 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE, OWNER OF THE LONDON 
“TIMES,” THE “DAILY MAIL,” AND OTHER NEWS- 
PAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
(Lord Northcliffe in England, like Clémenceau in France, 
understands the power of the press and has unflinching 
political courage. He stands for business efficiency in 
the war, and hates the dawdling of certain departments 
of the British Government) 


This letter of Northcliffe’s made 


A Most 4 
yen almost as much excitement as 
nsive . . 
the Paris speech of the ‘Prime 
Minister. It was at first quite generally 


thought by the American newspapers that 
Northcliffe was aiming to break down Lloyd 
George, and that he was unjustified in using 
American opinion as a club with which to 
assault the very chief who had sent him on 
his American mission. But the closer ob- 
servers saw the affair in a totally different 
light. Northcliffe was simply helping Lloyd 
George to bring about the necessary reform 
of his administration along the line of the 
Premier’s Paris speech. A first step, as a 
result of the Northcliffe letter, was taken 
when Lord Cowdray, in high dudgeon, re- 
signed from his post as head of the Air Min- 
istry. He had not known that his place was 
being offered to another man. A great de- 
bate in the House of Commons over Lloyd 
George’s Paris speech and the proposal of a 
joint Allied war board was set for Monday, 
November 19. Mr. Asquith, the ex-Pre- 
mier, criticized the plan and declared him- 
self in favor of having each country go on 
fighting its own war in its own way. Nothing 
could have given the Prime Minister a better 
opportunity to uphold his position. 
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Since Asquith was evidently the 
only man in sight with whom 
there was any chance of replac- 
ing Lloyd George, it was plain enough that 
his very first attack in this debate had ren- 
dered Lloyd George’s retention as Premier a 
necessity. “There had been made public in 
London, on that same day, a cablegram from 
President Wilson upholding the plan of joint 
action and going even further than Lloyd 
George had _ proposed. 
stances, if Mr. Asquith had been returned to 
supreme power, the Allied cause would have 
been dealt a severe blow all along the line— 
a much worse blow than the collapse of the 
Italian front. The Lloyd George cabinet 
had of necessity been composite in its make- 
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up, various elements having had to be repre- . 


sented. The Premier could not have rear- 
ranged things without the aid given by the 
pressure of outside events. The Italian dis- 
aster, the Paris luncheon, the Northcliffe 
letter, the mission of Colonel House, the 
American demand for efficiency and. codper- 
ation—these things were all made to bear 
upon the English political situation. The 
prospect was that Lloyd George would re- 


main as Prime Minister, but that he would. 


be able to organize his government and his 
country more efficiently. Mr. Asquith had 
antagonized the overwhelming opinion of the 
Allied countries. 


It is not the time to comment 
extensively upon the mission of 
Colonel House. His close rela- 
tions with the President are well known. 
Secretary Lansing had, on November 7, an- 
nounced the arrival in England of Ameri- 
can commissioners who were to attend the 
Allied war conference in Paris later in the 
month. The membership of the commission 
had not been announced until after its safe 
arrival. Besides Colonel House, there was 
Admiral Benson of.the Navy, General Bliss 
of the Army, Assistant Secretary Crosby of 
the Treasury, Mr. Vance McCormick, head 
of the War Trade Board, and representa- 
tives of two or three other important 
branches of war administration. These com- 
petent gentlemen at once entered into con- 
ferences having to do with army and navy 
matters, finances, shipping, food, and other 
things essential to the joint welfare of the 
Allied countries. Secretary Lansing had 
said that the conference was essentially one 
devoted to obtaining the highest war efh- 
ciency. It went about its affairs in a way 
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that seemed to reflect credit upon the prac- 
tical good sense of the United States. 


This conference abroad cannot 
possibly avoid some frank dis- 
cussion of the part that America 
can and should play in the war. We have 
set out to do many things of great magni- 
tude, all at the same time. ‘The adminis- 
tration has, upon the whole, done well 
enough during the past six months to be able 
to afford the risk of facing without dan- 
ger of embarrassment, a study, and perhaps 
a revision, of our larger program. The Ad- 
ministration is not under fire. It is being 
supported with unquestionable loyalty by 
the press- and the business interests of the 
country. It is going its own gait, with no 
critics to-disturb it. There has never been 
anything like this deference to an adminis- 
tration in the history of the United States, 
perhaps not in the history of any country. 
There never was a minute when Washing- 
ton, Jackson, and Lincoln were not under 
sharp fire from all directions. Everyone is 
praising President Wilson, and it is hard to 
detect lack of sincerity in the praise, even 
from sources of former opposition. But Mr. 
Wilson is only one man. Hundreds and 
thousands of men at Washington are exercis- 
ing unwonted authority. Perhaps some of 
them need to be criticized for not resigning in 
favor of abler and better men. If that be so, 
we are not yet definitely aware.of it. Our 
system of fixed terms for the executive has 
many advantages, even if its inelasticity is 
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UNITED ACTION UNDER ONE HAND WOULD CRUSH 
HIM 
From the Daily Tribune (Chicago) 
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irksome at times. Congress is about to meet 
again, the winter term opening on Monday, 
December 3. Congress ‘and the country will 
have the right to know, from the President 
and the executive departments, upon what 
scale and in what proportions they are con- 
ceiving of the total program of America at 
war, in order to make things work together. 


Makinga it is understood by the leaders 
Businessof of American thought and action 
the War : 

that the country must organize 
itself more completely and resolutely during 
the coming year 1918 for helping the Allied 
cause to prevail. But there is no lack of 
confidence, and the American view is not 
panicky. It is perceived that for strictly 
military purposes the Germans, fighting from 
inside lines, have many strategic advantages. 
But all the other advantages are with the 
world-wide coalition that opposes Germany. 
The one logical chance Germany had to win 
the war lay in the success of the submarine 
campaign. With the relative failure of the 
submarines, the Allies could afford to pro- 
ceed deliberately, because the future was 
surely in their hands. In the middle of 
November the sinkings had fallen to their 
lowest point, while the Allied naval meth- 
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© Harris & Ewing, Washington 
MR. CHARLES A. PIEZ, IN EXECUTIVE CONTROL OF 
THE SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


ods were beginning to tell strongly against 
the survival of the U-boats. There was 
still need of the utmost naval effort, and of 
extreme concentration upon the rapid build- 
ing of new merchant ships. Fortunately, 
Mr. Hurley, at the head of our Shipping 
Board, is strengthening his organization every 
day and overcoming obstacles. Admiral 
Capps has the practical aid of an exceedingly 
capable Chicago businessman, Charles A. 
Piez, who relieves our famous naval archi- 
tect of the executive work of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. It has been of enor- 
mous importance that the handling of ship- 
ping in the port of New York, and the prac- 
tical affairs of this greatest of all transporta- 
tion terminals, should be thoroughly organ- 
ized and controlled. A board has now been 
created for that purpose, under the supreme 
direction and control of Mr. Irving T. Bush. 
Mr. Bush is the man who has created the 
great shipping facilities known as the Bush 
Terminals on the Brooklyn water-front, and 
he is prime master of all the problems of 
water transportation. 


sn While it is eminently necessary 

at Is “By ’ J 

Our Chief that the United States should 
n . 

isiigins have an army, it would be better 

for the purposes of the present war if the 

entire army were disbanded and the War 
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HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, ADDRESSING THE NAVAL RECRUITS AT THE GREAT LAKES 
TRAINING STATION 


(It is interesting to note how important a part our Great Lakes—Michigan, Superior, Erie, and Ontario—are play- 
ing in the development of the Navy and the creation of a merchant marine. Ships built on the Great Lakes are 
taken through the Welland Canal to the ocean) 


Department abolished than that the other 
parts of our war efforts should be hampered 
by our ambition to mass men in army uni- 
forms. ‘This is not on our part a war of 
soldiers, but one of farms, machine-shops, 
ships and supplies. Russia had far too many 
men under arms, but too few guns, too little 
ammunition, a breakdown of transportation, 
and a shortage of food. The Italian collapse 
was due to a shortage of coal, steel, artil- 
lery, and supplies. The German victory 
over the Italians was purely due to a con- 
centrated attack with heavy artillery. The 
Germans used very few soldiers in this of- 
fensive. France needs our wheat, our aero- 
planes, our steel and other supplies far more 
than she needs any of our boys in the trenches. 
We have some officers of repute in the Army 
who to-day are demanding that the United 
States should, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, put from three million to five million 
men on the fighting front in France. ‘The 
Germans could desire nothing so much as 
this kind of misdirected American energy, 
which would seriously imperil the cause of 
our allies. Our agriculture, our war indus- 
tries, and our land and sea transportation 
facilities, are the American essentials in this 
war. Along with these three essentials, the 
Navy takes equal rank as a fourth. Fifth in 
importance should be named the special 
forms of service requiring high training and 


relatively few men, such as the aviation pro- 
gram and other activities of the Signal 
Corps, the medical and Red Cross programs, 
and the work of the army engineers. We 
are in great danger of making a standing 
army too fast, and of taking men away from 
agriculture and industry. The most highly 
skilled and most essential labor in, the country 
is what ignorant people call “ordinary farm 
labor.” It takes longer training to make a 
good farm laborer than to make a high off- 
cial in the bureau that lays down the draft 
regulations. Those who have studied the 
subject understand what France has had to 
bear, and sympathize with the French de- 
sire to have our men in thetrenches. But we 
cannot finance the war, feed Europe, build 
ships, and create war supplies for our allies 
abroad, and at the same time maintain an 
army of several million men, four thousand 
miles away from its main centers of supply. 


Paar In seizing Poland and Courland, 
ssential . 
"War Germany obtained control of the 
Situations most highly industrial parts of 
Russia. Her absorption of the coal mines, 
and the iron-and-steel industries of Belgium 
and northern France, enlarged her own sup- 
plies and put the French in a position of de- 
pendence upon England and the United 
States. Germany’s drive into northern Italy 
renders the Italians more than ever in dire 
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need of coal, steel, heavy guns, and ammuni- 
tion. Since the whole Western front, from 
the North Sea to the Adriatic, is to be uni- 
fied, it becomes plain that the Allies have a 
great surplus of soldiers, but are relatively 
short of those materials—food, cotton, and 
all sorts of war supplies—that America alone 
can furnish in reliable abundance. At pres- 
ent we can do nothing for Russia. The 
Kerensky and Lenine socialistic factions seem 
to have been eliminating one another. For 
some time in November the extremists, or 
Maximalists, under Lenine and ‘Trotzky, 
were in control of Petrograd and Moscow. 
While these pages are in the press, almost 
anything may. have happened in Russian poli- 
tics. "There seem to be certain fundamen- 
tal capacities for peace and order, however, 
inherent in the Russian nature,. and we can- 
not be wholly pessimistic. The Italians will 
almost certainly have to see Venice occupied 
by the Germans, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that the line of the Adige River can be 
held. The Allies will begin to make war. 


- The Chinese have been some- 
America, ° 
vapan,and What disturbed by the agree- 
China ment between the United States 
and Japan, which was announced by our 
State Department as a result of the mission 
of Viscount Ishii. Our recognition of the 
fact that Japan has special interests in China 
is by no means to be construed as admitting 
that China is not wholly sovereign within 
her own territories. Mr. Lansing’s under- 
standing of the affair is in the highest sense 
honorable, and is in keeping with our de- 
mand for a new order of open dealing, and 
of scrupulous regard for the rights of all 
nations. Until there is reason to take a con- 
trary view, we must believe that Japan is 
no less sincere in this matter than is Uncle 
Sam. China’s chief business is to put her 
own household in order, and to rise to the 
great opportunity that lies before her in a 
world of honest friends and good neighbors. 
Along with this agreement, Japan takes over 
a much enlarged task of maritime policing 
in the Pacific, and proposes to put merchant 
tonnage at our disposal. We can afford to 
pay Japan well for this tonnage, and to give 
her as much steel as we can spare for her 
ships now building. We can also afford, at 
the same time, to make China a handsome 
war loan with which she may strengthen the 
pillars of her new republic, and may prepare 
to render some definite aid to the cause of the 
Allies, such as may be assigned to her by the 

















NIKOLAI LENINE (ON THE RIGHT) AND HIS CHIEF 
AID, LEON TROTZKY 


(The seizure of the Russian Government by Lenine 

and Trotzky, and the overthrow of Kerensky, formed 

the great sensation of last month at Petrograd. These 

men are ranting Socialists of no previous practical ex- 

perience in large affairs. Their early overthrow was 
to be expected) 


great inter-Allied council that is now form- 
ing. The “yellow peril” now disappears. 


tiaiitihaae The heads of business in Amer- 
the War ica have been in deep water, 
since the .spassage of the War 

Revenue bill, in their attempts to find out 
just what the excess profits tax means to 
them. ‘The certainty that tens of thousands 
of corporations and firms will be called on 
next spring to pay extremely large sums into 
the national treasury—in many cases very 
much more than their entire normal cash 
holdings—makes some approximate estimate 
of the size of the tax a matter of vital con- 
cern. The wording and arrangement of the 
excess profits section of the Revenue bill 
were so loose, ambiguous and illogical that 
business men have been in utter confusion 
over the application of the law to their indi- 
vidual operations. A _ particular concern 
might show a book profit for 1917 of ten 
million dollars, and suspect that nearly a 
half of this sum would be called for by the 
excess profits law. The concern in question 
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© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
HON. FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


(The New York banker who has taken charge of the 

great new system for raising money to support the Gov- 

ernment’s activities by the sale of thrift stamps and 
small interest-bearing certificates) 


might have a normal cash balance of not 
more than half the probable tax and would 
therefore be confronted on the one hand with 
the task of slowing up operations to some 
extent or on the other of having to borrow 
money to pay its tax. With the available 
funds for lending so largely drawn on by the 
nation’s needs, it became absolutely neces- 
sary to figure out closely the tax demands. 


It will be of great help in this 
puzzling situation to have the 
Commission—appointed on No- 
vember 13, by Secretary McAdoo---to inter- 
pret the excess profits provisions of the law. 
This advisory board of nine members will 
act as a court of appeals for the Internal 
Revenue Bureau on all questions arising from 
the operations of the excess profits law. The 
membership of the commission is so made 
up as to give the widest representation to 
the business interests of the country. Thus, 
Representative Hull, from the House, is 
found in company with Dr. T. $. Adams, of 
Yale; Wallace D. Simmons, of the great 
St. Louis hardware firm; J. E. Sterrett, of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., accountants; S. R. 


The 
Puzzle 
Solvers 
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Bertron, a New York banker; E. T. Mere- 
dith, editor of a Western farm paper; T. W. 
McCullough, editor of the Omaha Bee; 
Stewart W. Cramer, a Southern cotton man- 
ufacturer, and Henry Walters, of the At- 
lantic Coast Line railroad. The appointment 
of such a commission is a very necessary and 
wise step, indeed, in an almost hopelessly 
confused situation. 


Naturally most of the largest 

Concrete Tax corporations have made an at- 
Estimate 

tempt to calculate the amount 
that the excess profits tax will take from 
them. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, whose accounting and statistical opera- 
tions have in many ways been models for 
large manufacturing organizations, has pub- 
lished its estimate of the contribution it -will 
make, from current earnings, to the National 
treasury. For the quarter ending September 
30 last, the Corporation showed net earnings 
of $131,976,797; of this it expects to pay 
no less than $63,733,013, to cover both the 
income and excess profits taxes. For the 
whole year this single concern will probably 
pay in taxes more than a quarter of a bil- 


lion dollars ($250,000,000). 


Ten Billion 1" his Baltimore address on No- 
et vember 14, Secretary McAdoo 
stated that the Administration’s 

war program would require no less than ten 
billion dollars more revenue than the nation 
has provided to date, to be raised by June 30, 
1918. This staggering sum is to be made 
up by new bond issues, certificates of indebt- 
edness, war-savings certificates, and, possibly, 
further taxation. The task of getting it will 
be taken up actively after the first of the 
year, the third Liberty bond issue being 
scheduled for February next. The Secre- 
tary estimated that the ten billions would 
cover the initial expenses of the war and 
leave the nation with a substantial balance in 
its treasury on July 1, 1918. He believes 
that the flotations of the first and second 
Liberty loans will make the call for further 
and larger loans easier to carry to a success- 
ful conclusion rather than harder. In Oc- 
tober the Government spent $42,600,000, on 
the average, for each working day; and the 
Treasury officials promise that this rate will 
soon be doubled. Of the total expenditures 
this year of three and a half billion dollars, 
a little more than half has gone as loans to 
the Allies. Of the October disbursements, 
$395,000,000 was required for our own 
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Army and Navy, the Shipping Board, the 
Aircraft Production Board, the Food Ad- 
ministration, and the ordinary Governmental 
activities. ‘The Government’s receipts dur- 
ing October were almost twenty times those 
of the same month in 1916, and were in ex- 
cess of the expenditures for the month. 


thriftand On November 15, Secretary Mc- 
War Savinge Adoo and Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Chairman of the War Savings 
Committee, made banquet addresses to the 
State and district directors of the campaign 
for encouraging thrift and for investing the 
results of it in the new war-savings certifi- 
cates. The sale of the certificates begins ac- 
tively on December 2, and it is hoped that 
$2,000,000,000 will be obtained from them. 
The special significance of this dinner occa- 
sion lay in the emphatic exhortations of Sec- 
retary McAdoo and Mr. Vanderlip to the 
men and women of the nation to refrain 
from buying unnecessary articles. It was 
pointed out that such thrift would not only 
enable a multitude of small investors to fur- 
nish sums of money, large in the aggregate, 
for war needs, but would also release labor 
employed in producing the non-essential 
things to be used in the vital work of sup- 
porting our armies in the field. President 
Wilson said later that even the unheard-of 
money expenditures of the war would be 
worth while if they resulted in cultivating 
national habits of thrift, care and self-denial. 
The dinner which saw the launching of the 
war-savings plan was arranged to be con- 
sistent with the idea of frugality. Instead 
of the usual banquet of many courses, cost- 
ing perhaps five dollars, a three-course re- 
past was served at a cost of less than one- 
third as much, and consisting of soup, 
chicken, two vegetables and ice-cream. 


Huge Demands ©ONSternation prevailed among 
From Railroad railroad managers when it be- 
Employees : 

came known, early in Novem- 
ber, that 170,000 conductors and brakemen 
were about to demand large increases in 
wages, the aggregate being estimated at 
$109,000,000 per year. As it is certain the 
roads cannot now stand such an addition to 
their payrolls, and as the men had proceeded 
to ballot on a strike program, the situation 
looked serious indeed until President Wilson 
took it in hand and let it be known that he 
was ready to take over the railroads and op- 
erate them in the national interests rather 
than have them tied up with a country-wide 

















HON. DANIEL WILLARD 


(The railroad president who has become head of the 

War Industries Board, one of the two or three chief 

agencies through which America is doing her part to 
help end the war) 


strike. A conference at the White House 
with the chiefs of the railroad brotherhoods 
was arranged for November 22; but several 
days earlier than that date it was announced 
that the men would accept an offer of medi- 
ation and, perhaps, of arbitration. 


That the transportation problem 
the country is at a serious 
stage was freely admitted by the 
railroad presidents in statements issued by 
the members of the Railroad War Board in 
the middle of November. Since the entry 
of the United States into the war, the vol- 
ume of traffic has increased more than 16 
per cent. The winter impediments to the 
moving of trains will come at a time when 
the roads are confronted with a totally un- 
precedented volume of traffic, and with in- 
ability to buy all the cars and other equip- 
ment they need even when they have the 
requisite money or credit. For the manufac- 
tories of the country are being driven at such 
fever heat, and so much of their output 
must be distinctly war material, that the 
railways can only obtain a certain fraction 
of the output. With this situation confront- 
ing them the managers of the roads are se- 
riously considering the placing of a general 
embargo on a great number of different ar- 


An Embargo on 
Non-essential of 
Commodities? 
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MR. HENRY P. DAVISON, OF NEW YORK 


(Mr. Davison, as head of the Red Cross War Board, is 
directing the great work with the highest efficiency) 








ticles that may be classified as non-essential. 
The traffic officers of the railways have pre- 
pared a list of about 450 commodities to be 
thus classified, which the public could forego 
without inconvenience; and they have made 
another list of about 75 articles which might 
also be dispensed with, but not without in- 
convenience. ‘These lists have been turned 
over to Judge Lovett, Director of Priority, 
and Dr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator. Mr. 
Fairfax Harrison, in a public statement, 
gave it as the opinion of the railway presi- 
dents that the roads can certainly transport 
all commodities required by the Government 
to carry on the war, and also those needed 
by the people for their subsistence and com- 
fort, if the non-essential things are elimi- 
nated. Such an embargo will not be put 
into effect until there is real need. 


‘ Elsewhere in this issue of the 
ed Cross . 
nd, REVIEW will be found excellent 
oc" articles describing the great 
work now carried on by the American Red 
Cross, and also pictures and information re- 
lating to the extraordinary development of 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to meet the needs of soldiers. In 
the middle of November a campaign to raise 
$35,000,000 for the war-camp work of the 
Y. M. C. A. met with enthusiastic response. 
The country will gladly support this work, 
upon whatever scale of magnitude it may be 


laid out. It has the official sanction of the 
War and. Navy departments and of all the 
officers in control of cantonments, camps, 
and stations. In like manner, the noble ef- 
forts of the Red Cross will find the country 
more ready to give a second one hundred 
million dollars than it was to give the first 
like sum a few months ago. 


On November 6, Governor 
tase Samuel W. McCall was re- 
elected in Massachusetts by a 
majority creditable to the character and in- 
telligence of the Commonwealth. The Hon. 
Westmoreland Davis was elected Governor 
of Virginia by sweeping majorities through- 
out the State. In the State of New York 
the referendum on woman suffrage was the 
only important issue, and by an unexpected 
majority of more than 91,000 (out of 1,200,- 
000 votes cast) the suffragists won their 
cause. The voters of Ohio at the same time 
rejected woman suffrage by a majority of 
136,000. Prohibition was rejected in Ohio 
by a very close vote, but adopted in New 
Mexico. The overwhelming defeat of Mayor 
Mitchel and his associates on the Fusion 
ticket, in the New York municipal election, 
seems to have been due to many different 
factors. ‘Tammany comes back with im- 
mense majorities. 


eas of those who have taken the 
Fine lead in denouncing the Mitchel 
Record aS ° fi 
administration are aware that in 
its general conduct of the affairs of the 
metropolis it has made an unsurpassed rec- 
ord. Mayor Mitchel’s standing in the com- 
munity has suffered nothing from his defeat. 
Socialists and pacifists supported Morris 
Hillquit, a Socialist lawyer of ability, who 
came to New York from Russia. He won 
almost as many votes as Mayor Mitchel. 
The Mayor’s tremendous onslaughts upon 
the record of the Tammany candidate, a local 
Brooklyn judge named Hylan, had the use- 
ful effect of bringing out from this man a 
declaration of loyalty to the war measures 
of President Wilson. So abnormal was the 
local situation, New York being a city of 
vast foreign elements, that Mayor Mitchel 
was probably justified in turning his cam- 
paign upon the issues of the war. He lost at 
the polls, but he seems to have gained a vic- 
tory in what he did to help clear the atmos- 
phere. Tammany in power again will find it 
less easy now than in the past to loot and 
disgrace the town. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From October 22 to November 20, 1917) 


The Last Part of October 


October 23.-The French launch a new drive 
north of the Aisne, between Soissons and Rheims, 
piercing the German line to a depth. of two miles 
on a front of six miles. 

French authorities publish later information re- 
garding the Zeppelin raid of October 20; two 
machines were entirely destroyed by French air- 
planes, one was captured undamaged, and two 
others drifted away disabled. 

J. Louis Barthou becomes Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France, succeeding ex-Premier Ribot. 


October 24.—A German and Austro-Hungarian 
army, with preponderant artillery, begins a drive 
against the Italian positions south of Tolmino, on 
the Bainsizza Plateau. 

Withdrawal of the German line in Russia, north 
of the Dvina (begun on October 20) reaches in 
some places a depth of fifteen miles. 

Great Britain hands over to Sweden pouches of 
diplomatic mail which had been seized at Halifax. 


October 25.—The French renew their attack 
northeast of Soissons and make a further advance 
of one and a half miles; the number of prisoners 
taken in three days exceeds 12,000. 

October 26.—The Brazilian Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies, with but one dissenting vote, 
authorize a declaration of war on Germany, in 
response to the recommendation of President Braz 
and following the sinking of a fourth Brazilian 
merchant vessel by a German submarine, in the 
Bay of Biscay. 

The Austro-German offensive against the 
Italians, having broken through, causes the 
Italians to withdraw over a wide front, aban- 
doning positions that had been gained only after 
many months of difficult operations. 

The Italian cabinet under Premier Boselli re- 
signs when the Chamber of Deputies refuses a 
vote of confidence, 96 to 314; the ministry had 
held office since June 18, 1916. 

The United States Navy Department announces 
that since April 1, 1917, twenty-six men in the 
Navy have lost their lives in active service and 
five have been captured. 

October 27.—It is officially announced from the 
American headquarters in France that some 
American soldiers are in the first-line trenches of 
a quiet sector, as part of their training for in- 
struction purposes. 

Subscriptions for the United States Government 
“Second Liberty Loan” are closed, with a total of 
$4,617,532,300 from 9,500,000 subscribers; bonds 
will be issued for $3,808,766,150 (the three billion 
offered and 50 per cent. of the excess). 

The German report of the Italian retreat de- 
clares that 65,000 prisoners and 500 guns have 
already been captured; the announcement states 
that Emperor Charles of Austria is in personal 
leadership, although Gen. Otto von Below is be- 
lieved to be in real command. 


The American steamship D. N. Luckenbach is 
sunk by an unobserved submarine off the French 
coast. 

October 28.—The advancing Austro-German 
armies occupy Gorizia, a strategically important 
point held by the Italians since the summer 
of 1916. 


October 29.—Premier Lloyd George declares in 
the House of Commons that since the beginning 
of the war the British navy has_ successfully 
guarded the transportation of 13,000,000 men with 
a loss of only 3,500; 76,000,000 tons of munitions, 
supplies, and fuel were also transported. 


October 30.—Count George F. von Hertling 
(Prime Minister of Bavaria) becomes Imperial 
German Chancellor, succeeding Dr. Michaelis, 
who had held office less than four months. 

Prof. Vittorio Orlando (recently Minister of 
the Interior) forms a cabinet in Italy, succeeding 
Premier Boselli. Baron Sonnino remains as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

Udine, the most important railroad center in 
northern Italy, and headquarters of the Italian 
army, is occupied by Austro-German forces. 

The United States extends an additional credit 
of $230,000,000 to Italy (making a total of $485,- 
000,000), and plans to make available imme- 
diately 100,000 tons of shipping. 





























VITTORIO ORLANDO, NEW PREMIER OF ITALY 


(Who formed a ministry when the Boselli cabinet was 
overthrown as a result of the Austro-German invasion) 
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GEN. OTTO VON BELOW 
(Leader of the Austro-German invasion of Italy) 


A British war credit of $2,000,000,000 is asked 
in the House of Commons, to last until January; 
the total for the year is $9,500,000,000, and for 

*the whole war $23,460,000,000; current expendi- 
tures are at the rate of $33,240,000 daily. 


October 31.—British forces from Egypt, under 
General Allenby, attack and occupy Beersheba, 
in Palestine. 

The United States lends $435,000,000 to Eng- 
land, the largest single credit to any of the Allies; 
loans to England total $1,860,000,000, while to all 
Allies the amount is $3,566,400,000. 


The First Week of November 


November 1.—The United States Navy Depart- 
ment announces that the transport Finland was 
struck by a torpedo while homeward bound, but 
was able to reach a French port; nine persons lost 
their lives. 

The retiring Italian armies reach the Taglia- 
mento River line, behind which they hope to halt 
the German advance. 

Premier Kerensky is quoted by an Associated 
Press interviewer as declaring that Russia is 
worn out by the strain of war, and that the other 
Allies should shoulder the burden; he also in- 
quired where the British fleet was when the Ger- 
man fleet was operating against the Russians in 
the Baltic. 

The United States steamer Rochester (armed) 
is torpedoed and sunk while homeward bound, off 
the Irish coast, nineteen of the crew and naval 
guard losing their lives. 

November 3.—The German War Office an- 
nounces the first capture of American soldiers, as 
the result of a reconnoitering thrust at the Rhine- 
Marne Canal. 

The first clash of American and German sol- 


diers results in the death of three Americans, with 
eleven wounded and eleven captured; the Ger- 
mans had cut off, with a heavy barrage fire, a 
section of an American trench and then raided it. 

British and French soldiers (artillery regi- 
ments) arrive on the Italian front. 

The British Admiralty reports the sinking of 
a small German auxiliary cruiser and ten armed 
patrol craft, in the Cattegat, between Sweden and 
Denmark. 

November 5.—Austro-German troops in Italy 
cross the Tagliamento River, north of Pinzano. 

The American patrol boat A/cedo, a converted 
yacht, is sunk by a German submarine in the war 
zone, twenty-one of the crew being lost. 

November 6.—Canadian troops carry the entire 
village of Passchendaele (dominating Roulers), 
in the climax of a series of operations begun on 
October 25. 

German official reports announce that Teutonic 
forces have crossed the Tagliamento River along 
the whole front. 

November 7.—In Petrograd, the Maximalist 
Revolutionary Committee seizes the telegraph 
agency, the state bank, and the parliament 
building. 

An American war commission arrives in Great 
Britain, to attend an Allied war conference at 
Paris; the commission is headed by Col. E. M. 
House, the President’s confidential adviser, and 
includes Admiral Benson (Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions), General Bliss (Chief of Staff), Vance Mc- 
Cormick (chairman of the War Trade Board), 
and others. 

British troops in Palestine capture Gaza, near 
the Mediterranean coast, after several days’ 
fighting. 


The Second Week of November 


November 8.—A second revolution in Russia, 
directed against the government of Premier Ker- 
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ensky, is announced by “the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Central Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies’—the Bol- 
sheviki, or Maximalist faction of Radical Social- 
ists; the program announced is an immediate 
democratic peace, an immediate handing-over of 
lands to the peasants, and the convocation of a 
constitutional assembly. 

The Premiers of England, France, and Italy, 
together with high military officials, confer at 
Rome on measures to meet the Austro-German 
invasion of Italy. 

An official German report places the number 
of Italian prisoners in the present offensive at 
250,000, with 2,300 guns. 

November 9.—The Russian Maximalist leader, 
Nikolai Lenine, declares the plan of his faction 
(now in control of the government) to be “an 
immediate armistice of three months, during 
which elected representatives from all the na- 
tions, and not the diplomats, are to settle ques- 
tions of peace.” 

Moscow comes under control of the revolu- 
tionary party in Russia, after fighting in the 
streets, which resulted in 700 casualties. 

The Allied conference at Rome creates a 
Supreme War Council, composed of the Prime 
Minister and a member from each Government, 
together with a permanent military representative 
from each; General Cadorna (Italy), General 
Foch (France), and Major-General Sir Henry 
Wilson (Great Britain) are named as military 
members. 

Gen. Armando Diaz becomes commander-in- 
chief of the Italian armies. 

November 10.—The Italian army reforms be- 
hind the lower Piave River, the last natural 
barrier to the Austro-German advance toward 
Venice. 

A cabinet is formed by the Russian Bolsheviki, 
with Nikolai Lenine as Premier and Leon Trotzky 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs; the Minister of 
Marine is a sailor, and the Minister of Labor is 
a laborer. 

In Finland, a provisional soldiers’ committee 
appoints a sailor as commissary in place of the 
Governor-General. 

November 12.—Premier Lloyd-George, speak- 
ing in Paris on lack of codperation among the 
Allies, recalls with “brutal frankness” the Ser- 
bian “tragedy” of 1915, its repetition in Rumania 
in 1916, and the present Italian disaster; at the 
same function, Premier Painleve states the pro- 
gram for future Allied victory as “a single front, 
a single army, a single nation.” 

A third unit of American troops enters the first- 
line trenches for instruction and experience. 


November 13.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties refuses a vote of confidence in the Painleve 
ministry, by vote of 186 to 277, and the Premier 
resigns; the ministry had been in office just two 
months (see page 609). 

November 14.—Kerensky, head of the recog- 
nized government in Russia, flees from Petrograd 
in disguise, to escape arrest by the revolutionists. 

British shipping losses from submarines and 
mines, as reported by the British Admiralty for 
the week ending November 11, show the sinking 
of only one vessel of over 1,600 tons, as against 
a weekly average of fifteen during October. 

















© Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 
HON. A. MITCHELL PALMER, CUSTODIAN OF ENEMY 
PROPERTY 


(Mr. Palmer was appointed to the new office late in 

October. He has broad powers to_seize and hold in 

trust until the end of the war all German property of 

a business nature—including money, food and other 

supplies in storage, real estate, and German-controlled 
commercial enterprises) 


The Third Week of November 


November 15.—Georges Clémenceau, former 
Premier, agrees to form a cabinet in France. 

Lord Northcliffe, the British newspaper pub- 
lisher, in declining to head a new Air Ministry, 
criticizes “dallying” policies in the British Gov- 
ernment while the United States and Canada are 
asked to make immense sacrifices and are pro- 
ceeding with war preparations with fervor and 
enthusiasm; he declares that unless there is swift 
improvement in British methods the United States 
will rightly assume entire management of a great 
part of the war. 

It is reported from Venice that all but 20,000 
of the population of 160,000 have left the city. 

The Danish Minister of the Interior declares 
that the cessation of supplies from America 
threatens Denmark with ruin. 

November 16.—The completed Clémenceau min- 
istry in France shows Radical preponderance, with 
most members not previously associated with 
active conduct of the war. 

Italy’s defense of the lower Piave River region 
takes the form of releasing waters held back by 
dikes and flooding a triangular piece of lowland 
twelve miles on each side. 

The British advance northward in Palestine 
reaches within three miles of Jaffa; the number 
of Turkish prisoners taken during November is 
announced as 9,000. 

November 17.—Professor Jan Kucharzuvski is 
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© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP “L 49” 


(Brought down by French airplanes on October 19— 
the first Zeppelin to be taken whole) 


appointed first Premier of the new Polish State. 

The British army in Palestine occupies Jaffa, 
the Mediterranean port thirty miles west of 
Jerusalem. 


November 18.—It is announced at Tokio that 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


efforts to obtain Japanese shipping for United 
States steel have ended in failure; the Japanese 
hold that. the transfer of shipping would destroy 
their European trade. 


November 19.—Premier Lloyd George defends 
his policies. in the British House of Commons, 
justifying in particular his advocacy of an inter- 
Allied Supreme War Council and also the de- 
fense against submarine attacks on shipping. 

It is reported from London that Colonel House, 
head of the American mission to the Allied con- 
ference, has been informed by President Wilson 
that the United States considers unity of control 
to be essential. 

November 20.—Colonel House and the Ameri- 
can mission hold their first formal conference 
with Premier Lloyd George and other British 
officials at London. 

The Italians continue to hold the line of the 
Piave River, but reports indicate that the mass- 
ing of Austro-German troops at the northern end 
may result in the forcing of the Italian defenses 
and the evacuation of Venice. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From October 22 to November 20, 1917) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

October 22.—A Custodian of Enemy Property 
(A. Mitchell Palmer) is appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

October 24.—Command of American transports, 
including the entire personnel, is transferred from 
the Army to the Navy. 

October 26.—The Indiana woman-suffrage law 
is declared by the State Supreme Court to be in 
violation of the State constitution, which defines 
voters as male citizens. 

October 27.—The President authorizes an ad- 
vance of 45 cents a ton for bituminous coal at 
the mines. 

November 1.—The District of Columbia _be- 
comes “dry” by Congressional enactment, and 269 
bars go out of existence. 


November 6.—Elections are held in several 
States: 

In Massachusetts, Governor Samuel W. McCall 
(Rep.) is reélected, defeating Frederick W. Mans- 
field (Dem.), his opponent in 1916, by an in- 
creased plurality. 

In Virginia, Westmoreland Davis (Dem.) is 
elected Governor, defeating Thomas J. Muncy 
(Rep.). 

A woman-suffrage amendment is adopted by 
the voters of New York State, 646,500 to 555,000, 
while a similar amendment is rejected in Ohio 
by 136,000 majority. 

State-wide prohibition is rejected by the voters 
of Ohio, 522,430 to 524,153, and adopted in New 
Mexico by a majority of 15,000. 

In New York City, John F. Hylan (Dem.) is 
elected Mayor, defeating Mayor Mitchel (Fusion) 
by a record plurality; the Socialist candidate 
polls nearly five times as many votes as his party 


received in the last election; the entire Demo- 
cratic city and borough tickets are elected. 

November 9.—The Fuel Administration pro- 
hibits the use of electric display signs in New 
York and other large cities, except between the 
hours of 7:45 and 11; it is estimated that the 
ruling will save 8,000 tons of coal monthly. 

November 10.—The personnel of the Govern- 
ment’s Emergency Fleet Corporation is again 
changed, and a civilian—Charles Piez, of Chi- 
cago—is brought in to assume entire charge of 
shipbuilding and expedite construction. 

November 12.—The President addresses the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
at Buffalo, pleading for codperation with other 
classes and groups in the endeavor to release the 
spirit of the world from bondage. 

November 14.—The War Department’s plans 
are announced for dividing into five classes the 
young men who were registered for military 
service on June 5 and who have not yet been 
drawn into the National Army. 

Railroad labor leaders are summoned to confer 
with President Wilson at the White House on 
November 22; a strike is threatened by the re- 
fusal of the four railway brotherhoods to accept 
mediation and arbitration of new wage demands. 

November 19.—The President appoints Daniel 
Willard (president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road and chairman of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense) as chairman 
of the War Industries Board. 

The spokesman for the railroads of the country 
declares to the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion that in the event of a labor crisis the rail- 
roads are ready to place their interests ‘in the 
hands of the President for protection and disposi- 
tion in the public interest. 
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FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


October 27.—The Spanish cabinet under Pre- 
mier Eduardo Dato (in office since June)’ resigns 
after constant domestic political crises. 

November 2.—Marquis Manuel Garcia Prieto 
(who served as Premier from April to June of 
the present year) agrees to form a coalition min- 
istry in Spain. 

November 14.—Followers of General Villa, in 
Mexico, attack and occupy the border town of 
Ojinaga, the federal garrison crossing into Texas 
and surrendering to American troops. 

November 16.—The Premier of China, Tuan 
Chi-jui, resigns. 

November 17.—General Villa, the Mexican 
bandit and revolutionary leader, in hiding since 
the Mexican punitive expedition of 1916, pro- 
claims from Ojinaga a new revolution against the 
“traitor and despot,” President Carranza. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


November 2.—The American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Lansing, and Viscount Ishii, special ambassa- 
dor from Japan, establish an agreement whereby 
“the United States recognizes that Japan has spe- 
cial interests in China,’ and both governments 
declare “they always will adhere to the principle 
of the so-called ‘open door,’ or equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in China.” 

November 12.—China makes formal protest to 
the United States against the American-Japanese 
agreement, declaring that it will not be bound by 
agreements entered into by other nations. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


October 22.—Two Italian airplanes fly from 
Norfolk, Va., to Mineola, N. Y. (330 miles), one 
in 2 hours and 55 minutes, and the other, with 
eight passengers, in 4 hours and 2 minutes. 

October 24.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimate that food prices increased 47 per cent. 
in the four years from August, 1913. 

October 28.—Eight inches of rain in Natal, 
South Africa, after months of abnormal rainfall, 
causes the overflow of rivers and drowns nearly 
1,000 natives. 

October 30.—Fire destroys railroad freight 
vards, piers, and shipping at Baltimore, the 
damage amounting to $5,000,000; it is estimated 
that in three fires during October, of incendiary 
origin, $10,000,000 worth of food supplies was 
destroyed. 


OBITUARY 


October 24.—J. Carroll Beckwith, the portrait 
painter, 64. Rev. James A. Worden, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, long prominent in Presbyterian 
Sunday School work, 76. . . Sir William 
James Herschel, the English authority on finger- 
print identification, 84. 

October 26.—Rev. Isaac Morgan Atwood, D.D., 
a noted Universalist minister, educator, and edi- 
tor, 80. 

October 28.—Dr. William Porter, professor of 
Latin in Beloit College (Wisconsin), 97. 

October 30.—Elisha B. Andrews, former presi- 
dent of Brown University and afterwards chan- 
cellor of the University of Nebraska, 73. 


























AUGUSTE RODIN 


(The famous French 
sculptor) 


QUEEN LILIUOKALANI 


(The last royal ruler of 
Hawaii) 


Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor, Civil War veteran 
and former Member of Congress from Ohio, 
84. . . . Gen. William Gates LeDuc, a Min- 
nesota pioneer, at one time Commissioner of 
Agriculture, 94. “Private” John Allen, 
Confederate veteran and former Member of Con- 
gress from Mississippi, 74. 


November 2.—W. Godfrey Hunter, former 
Member of Congress from Kentucky and ex- 
Minister to Guatemala, 76. Rear-Adm. 
David M. Harmony, U. S. N., retired, 85. 


November 3.—Rear-Adm. Frederick Rogers, U. 
S. N., retired, 75. . . . Brig-Gen. Henry Clay 
Hodges, U. S. A., retired, 86. 

November 6.—William H. Kendal, a prominent 
English actor and theatrical manager, 74. 


November 8.—Dr. Adolph Wagner, professor 
of jurisprudence and political economy at the 
University of Berlin for forty-six years, 82. 


November 9.—John D. Crimmins, the New York 
banker, philanthropist, and pioneer constructor of 
street railways and sewers in New York City, 
73. . . . Rev. Moseley H. Williams, D. D., of 
Philadelphia, a widely-known Congregational 
preacher and editor, 78. 

November 10.—Dr. Hans Kudlich, of Hoboken, 
N. J., prominent in the revolutionary movement 
for a liberal government in Austria in 1848, 94. 

November 11.—Liliuokalani, former Queen of 
Hawaii and composer of native music, 79. 

November 13.—Robert M. Galloway, formerly 
a prominent New York banker and railway of- 
ficial, 81. . . . James P. McNichol, prominent 
in Philadelphia Republican politics, 53. 

November 15.—John W. Foster, Secretary of 
State under President Harrison, and for many 
years in the diplomatic service, 81. 

November 17.—Auguste Rodin, the famous 
French sculptor, 77. Dr. John Paine Mall, 
professor of anatomy at the Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School, 55. 

November 18.—Major-Gen. Sir Frederick Stan- 
ley Maude, commander of the successful British 
army in Mesopotamia, 53. 











HOW RUSSIA SEES HERSELF — 














DOCTOR’S CONSULTATION 


Russtan Patient: “Doctor, some medicine, please, 
I feel very weak.” 

American Doctor: ‘Madan, first you must get rid of 
these naughty boys (Lenineand Bolsheviki). In their 
presence even my injections will not stimulate you.” 


From Mucha (Moscow) 











PRECOCIOUS 


New Born Revotutionary: “Now I will set all their 
matches on fire. It will be wonderful to’see the confla- 
gration. The world never has seen such a sight!” 
From Mucha (Moscow) 
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AT THE FRONT 
Duma and Kerensky are all right. They order us to 
fight the Germans while we have work enough for 
three months to remove from our epaulets the insignia 
of the old Czar. 
From Mucha (Moscow) 














ON RUSSIAN FRONT 


Germans: “These two ‘soldiers’ are sufficient to keep 
the Russian army in check to the end of the war, and 
we can now attack the English at Ypres! Hurrah!” 

From Mucha (Moscow) 
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ANARCHIST PRINCIPLES 

Voice aT Winpow: “Who is that? Oh, Kropotkin! 
Say, you are also an anarchist. Hold this swag for me 
till I can get down.” 

From Novy Satirikon (Petrograd) 
(After the seizure of the state bank, Premier Lenine 
is reported to have proffered his personal check for 
millions of dollars) 

















BOLSHEVIKI; “BE CAREFUL, BEAR, YOU MIGHT 
HURT HIM!” 
From Novy Satirikon (Petrograd) 








How Pompeii fell. 
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How Petrograd will fall. 
From Novy. Satirikon (Petrograd) 














FROM WASHINGTON TO PETROGRAD 


PresipeENnt Witson: ‘‘My delegation has already ar- 
rived in Petrograd. If they fail to teach the Russians 
common sense “then the only measure left will be a 
common English-French-American-Japanese bath.” 


From Mucha (Moscow) 
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How the wife treats the How the husband treats the 
head of a bourgeoisie head of a bourgeoisie 
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Proletariat 1914 Proletariat 1917 ; é ON THE SAME PLATFORM Pes 
(Karl Marx) (Cheque book) (The wife of one of our political celebrities runs a 
“beauty parlor’) 
HOW TIMES CHANGE : From Novy Satirikon (Petrograd) 


From Novy Satirikon (Petrograd) : ae . E 
This Petrograd periodical exercises in the 


cartoons on this page a liberty of criticism 
probably never excelled in any European 
country. 











How the Radical pictures As the Constitutional 
a dictator Democrat pictures one 
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He serenades He woos 
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As seen by the average How the Bolshevik pic- ao 
citizen tures him He weds He becomes a parent 


A DICTATOR ROMANCE OF LENINE AND RUSSIA 
From Novy Satirikon (Petrograd) From Novy Satirikon (Petrograd) 
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A FOURTH WAR CHRISTMAS 
FOR EUROPE 





ITALY UNDER THE TEST 
From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) 


(The Austro-German advance was made possible by sedi- 
tious propaganda behind the Italian lines. The Italian 





THE LEANING TOWER—HOLD FAST, ITALY! cartoon below pictures the same situation) 


From the American (Baltimore) 























(South American mules when attacked form a ring, 
putting heads together and heels to the enemy) 


\ © John T. McCutcheon 

















(The Russians put their heels together, bray at the 


enemy, and kick one another ITALY FIGHTS THE FOREIGN ENEMY AS WELL AS 
STRATEGY THE HOME ENEMY (SEDITION) 
From the Tribune (Chicago) From I! 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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GERMAN BAT POLITICS 


I am peace, see my wings! 
I am war, see my head! 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
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FRIENDS OF THE ALL-HIGHEST 
From the World (New York) 
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FOILED 





From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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* 
Poincare: * “See, Majesty, the Germans make war 
to destroy.” 
Kinc Victor: “Yes, and we wage war to make them 
build it up again.’”’ From J/ 420 (Florence, Italy) 











DELIVER THE GOODS 


MANDARIN (the Government): 
do you want?” 
Joun Citizen: “I want to see it start.” 
From the Evening News (London) 





“There you are, John; what more 














{ FOOTPRINT ON THE SANDS 


(German influence is at work in 
England. on the same lines as 


the ‘‘Bolo” case in France The 
only mystery is, “Who are the 
agents’? 
Reynold’s Newspaper 
(London) 


From 
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IMMUNE FROM REPRISALS 


, Tue Karser: ‘Well, it’s been a wonderful protec- 
tion—so far!’ 


From Opinion (London) 
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ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN worps ! 

THe “Neut’: “Why can’t we buy goods at this 
store??? 

Joun Buti: “Because we must consider our friends 
first.” 

Tue “Nevuts”: “But we are friends.” 

Joun Butt: ‘H’m!—whose. friends?” 
(Denmark and Holland have been permitted to enter) 


From the Passing Show (London) 
Dec.—3 





THE SEEN HAND 
Peace Propacanpist:, “What we want, 
Peace—Peace at any price!” 
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MAN FROM THE TRENCHES: “What price YOU?” 


From the National News (London) 
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HOW TO LOSE THE WAR AT HOME 
From Punch (London) 
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HOLLAND AND HER GUESTS—INTERNED CIVILIANS AND SOLDIERS, DESERTERS, AND GERMAN CHILDREN 
Hotranp: “Will there be any left over for me?” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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FROM THE MOUTH OF BABES 


“Ah, we have our bread card now. All we require is 
q 
money to buy some with’’ 


From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 





THE MODERN FURNITURE 


‘And what do we lack now, my love?”’ 
“Only room.to move about in, my dearest!” 


From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 




















ZURICH’S INCREASE 
(The issue of bread cards has shown that thousands of 
people have come to Zurich without announcing’ their 
arrival) 
They come, they do nothing, but I must feed them all! DON’T FEED THE ANIMALS 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) From the News (Detroit) 
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© Moffett, Chicago 


A SCENE AT FORT SHERIDAN 


(At this camp Liberty bonds were bought to the amount of $4,790,000) 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN THE WAR 


T would take a great many pages like this 
to picture the activities that have entered 
into the special war work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. This great or- 


“STUNT NIGHT’ AT PRESIDIO NUMBER II, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ganization has set itself the tremendous task 
of serving 24,000,000 men in the armies and 
navies of the United States and her Allies 
and in the great prison camps of Europe. 


Y. M. C. A. SECRETARIES SELLING MONEY-ORDERS 
TO THE SOLDIERS AT CAMP MC ARTHUR 
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ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES ASSISTING SOLDIERS AT CAMP MC ARTHUR 


This service is rendered in manifold ways. 
In the American cantonments officers of the 
Association not only provide entertainment 
for the men, but they offer instruction as 
well and give practical aid in such matters as 
supplying money orders to enable the soldiers 
to send home portions of their pay. In all 
the camps their buildings offer every evening 
in the year places of wholesome recreation. 








AN EVENING IN ONE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
BUILDINGS 


In the prison camps of Europe the Associa- 
tion quickly found its mission, In twenty- 
six camps, scattered over Siberia, there are 
Y. M. C. A. huts with schools, libraries, or- 
chestras, and facilities for athletics. The 
cobbler’s shop shown. on page 599. is supplied 
with sole-leather from a tannery started by 
the Association—a typical instance of efh- 
cient ministry to prisoners’ needs. 


A CLASS IN MATHEMATICS CONDUCTED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE SOLDIERS 
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ONE OF THE FIRST OF THE Y. M. C. A. HUTS ERECTED FOR AMERICAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 


(This photograph was taken by Mr. Francis B. Sayre, who has recently returned from an official inspection of the 
work on the Western battlefront. Some of his observations are reproduced on page 647) 





















CAMOUFLAGE FOR AN ASSOCIATION HUT IN FRANCE 
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ONE OF THE TWO-HUNDRED Y. M. C. A. HUTS FOR FRENCH SOLDIERS NOW IN USE 
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AFTER THE CONCERT; ALLIED PRISONERS LEAVING THE Y. M. C. A. HUT AT WIESELBURG, AUSTRIA 
(The joy in the faces of these men is in sharp contrast with the gloom that normally pervades the prison enclosure) 
The illustrations on this page and the one Russia, and Italy. The Association’s work for 
opposite represent life in the great camps these prisoners is one of its many forms of 
maintained for prisoners of war in Austria, service rendered in this great war. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1916, AT HARTH, AUSTRIA 


(The Association is bringing a measure of Christmas this holiday season to hundreds of thousands of prisoners of i 

war, many of whom have been all but broken in body and soul by strain and. hardships. The photographs of k 

prison camps reproduced on this and the facing page were provided by Mr. Hugh A. Moran, a secretary of the 
International Young Men’s Christian Association 





THE Y. M. C. 4. IN THE WAR 


TURKISH PRISONERS IN SIBERIA AUSTRIAN AND HUNGARIAN PRISONERS IN THE 


(The Y. M. C. A. ministers to these Mohammedans as GARDEN OF ONE OF THE ASSOCIATION S TWENTY-SIX 
well as to Christians) HUTS IN SIBERIA 


COBBLER’S SHOP IN A SIBERIAN PRISON CAMP, SUP- ASSOCIATION BUILDING ERECTED BY THE PRISONERS- 
PLIED BY AN ASSOCIATION TANNERY OF-WAR AT PADULA, ITALY 








ANOTHER YEAR END 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. STRIKING THE BALANCE 


ITH the coming of December we ap- 
proach the end of another calendar 
year and the close of the fourth campaign 
of the World War. The year has been 
marked by four great events of unequal im- 
portance but of unmistakable magnitude— 
the failure of the German submarine cam- 
paign, the entrance of the United States into 
the war, the Russian Revolution and the 
Italian disaster; these four events have so far 
offset each other that there has been no de- 
cision in the great struggle and none is 
immediately in sight. At the very least we 
must expect one more year of fighting, if 
there is to be a military decision. Peace 
now can only be a negotiated peace, in which 
both contestants must make concessions and 
can hereafter claim advantages. 
Yet if one cares to look backward care- 


fully it seems to me inevitable that the, 


balance for the year must still be to the 
advantage of the nations which are at war 
with Germany. On January | of the cur- 
rent year the problem of the Germans was 
clear. Outnumbered and engaged in a war 
with nations possessing greater immediate and 
eventual resources, their necessity remained 
what it had been at the outset, to get a de- 
cision in advance of the time when they 
would begin to lose the war through attri- 
tion, when they would lose to greater num- 
bers and superior resources. ‘This was the 
underlying purpose which expressed itself in 
the campaign of 1914 wrecked at the Marne; 
this was the central idea of the campaign 
of 1916 in the West, which failed at Verdun. 

It was no longer within the power of the 
Germans at the outset of this year’s cam- 
paign to seek a military decision in the West. 
They had neither the men nor the guns to 
make possible a new thrust at France or 
at Britain. For the duration of the war they 
were condemned to face a condition in which 
they were outnumbered and outgunned in 
the West. They had therefore to seek a de- 
cision against their principal enemies, the 
French and the British, elsewhere than on 
land, and they chose to seek it by a sub- 
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marine campaign. So essential was prompt 
success to them that they risked bringing the 
United States into the war. They gambled 
on obtaining a decision by the submarine 
campaign, whether the United States came 
in or remained neutral. ‘The first conse- 
quence of this was the entrance of the United 
States, now become a belligerent and sending 
troops and supplies to the Western front. 

Had the submarine campaign succeeded, 
had it brought Britain face to face with 
starvation, the Germans would have won the 
war and the success of their early submarine 
operations gave color to their assertion that 
within a measurable period—not, to be sure, 
in 1917 but certainly in 1918—Britain and 
her allies would be compelled to consent to 
a peace negotiation to avoid starvation. But 
by midsummer there began a rapid. decline 
in the totals of submarine sinkings. Ameri- 
can warships were able to take over a portion 
of the work of convoying merchantmen, and 
the result was a decline in submarine killings 
until the second week of November saw but 
one British ship of more than 1600 tons 
sunk by German submarines. 

We shall do well to recognize that this 
figure will not stand. ‘There are bound to 
be week-to-week fluctuations and increases. 
But the possibility of a return to the condi- 
tions of last summer seems unlikely. And 
to support this view we have the testimony 
of such eminent and impartial witnesses as 
Admiral von Tirpitz and Captain Persius, 
the best known of German naval writers. 
The main German offensive of the campaign 
of 1917 is thus concededly a failure. It 
has not brought the enemy to terms; it has 
not produced a situation in which the enemy 
must consider negotiation to avoid starva- 
tion; and unless there is a complete change, 
the nations allied against Germany can look 
forward to a time when their new ship pro- 
grams will begin to give them a greater 
monthly yield than the submarines can sink. 

Briefly, then, the submarine campaign, so 
far as it is possible to speak definitively in 
the fourth week of November, 1917, has 
followed the course of the campaigns of the 
Marne and of Verdun. It has failed, and 
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its failure has thrown the Germans back 
upon the old problem of the ultimate disad- 
vantage which was always bound to be theirs 
in a war of attrition against Britain and 
France, whether these nations were allied 
with Russia or with the United States. In 
1917, as in two previous years, the German 
bid for victory—the concentration of all 
effort and all hope on a single drive—has 
failed to attain its purpose. France and 
Britain are no nearer to military disaster 
than they were a year ago. They retain their 
advantage over the German armies before 
them, and have demonstrated this in a long 
series of successes, local and _ relatively 
minor, but still successes measured by ground 
taken, guns and prisoners captured. 


II. ALLIED FAILURE 


Now over against this German failure we 
have to set the failure of the Allies to win a 
decision in their campaign of 1917. They 
sought their decision on land; they were 
satisfied that a concentric attack upon the 
Central Powers, such as had achieved greatly 
in 1916, winning very considerable terri- 
torial gains in Galicia and producing the 
first material German retirement in France 
since the Marne must bring Germany to her 
knees and completely crush Austrian military 
power. To attack all along the line, as 
Grant had planned to attack and did attack 
the South in 1864, was the Allied strategical 
conception. 

But, even before this attack could begin, 
the Russian Revolution came and with this 
Revolution Russia ceased to be a serious fac- 
tor. The disorganization of Russian armies 
went forward so rapidly that by June an 
opening Russian offensive, which had suc- 
ceeded greatly, collapsed in a rout; and 
thereafter Russia was out of the fighting— 
if not of the running. And this Russian 
collapse put a prompt end to all the Allied 
expectations. If Sherman and Thomas had 
lost their armies by internal revolt in 1864, 
Grant’s whole campaign would have been 
impossible because the South would have 
been free to bring its armies from Tennessee 
and Georgia to Virginia. 

After Russia had quit, then, it was clear 
to the Allies that there was no longer a 
chance of a decision in 1917. With Italy 
they still had more men and more guns than 
the Germans and their allies, but the release 
of German troops from the east front insured 
to Germany enough men to hold out beyond 
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the year 1917, whatever the pressure in Flan- 
ders and along the Aisne. Beyond this the 
entrance of the United States insured the 
eventual possession of numbers and resources 
so superior that the final victory could not 
be lost, provided the war continued until the 
United States could organize its armies, its 
industries and its shipping. But this could 
not be in 1917, and might not be in 1918. 

Had Russia gone out and the United 
States not come in, the Allied hope of victory 
would not have survived the summer. In 
this situation the Allies would not have been 
compelled to accept German terms. This 
danger was already past—given the failure of 
the submarine—although without our aid 
it might have succeeded, measurably, but they 
could no longer hope to impose their terms 
upon Germany. The war at best would 
have been a draw on the field and it would 
have been left forthe future to decide which 
group of nations had suffered most or profit- 
ed most by the contest. 

But the United States stepped promptly 
into the position of Russia, and in the first 
instance lent its enormous resources to for- 
tify the financial position of the nations fight- 
ing Germany. In Russia the Allies lost a 
borrower and in us they found a lender ; and 
in addition our own navy began to contribute 
materially to disposing of the one real 
danger, the submarine. All things consid- 
ered, the loss of Russia and the gain of 
America might be offset against each other, 
provided there was no German success in the 
field before we arrived in the military way, 
which might end the war. 

Meantime the Allies were thrown back 
upon the necessity of carrying forward a 
campaign. which could not get a decision this 
year, but would contribute to extending the 
exhaustion of Germany in men and muni- 
tions and thus lessen the work of the later 
campaigns. The burden of this work fell 
upon the British, because the French had 
carried the weight of the great campaigns 
of the Marne and of Verdun and were begin- 
ning to face exhaustion themselves. Thus, 
after a first great but relatively costly and 
unsuccessful effort at the Aisne, the French 
became passive, while the British transferred 
their operations from the Somme to the Lys 
and began a great attack upon German posi- 
tions in Flanders, which is still going for- 
ward and has so far resulted in the conquest 
of valuable ground, which in British hands 
menaces the German hold upon the Belgian 
seacoast and foreshadows the eventual retire- 
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ment of the Germans behind the Scheldt and 
the Meuse, with the incidental surrender of 
the larger part of their holdings of French 
territory. In the course of this fighting the 
British and French have taken nearly 150,- 
000 prisoners and well on toward a thou- 
sand guns, and have lost very few prisoners 
and no guns. 


III. THE ITALIAN DISASTER 


Had one made a summary of the cam- 

paign of 1917 at the end of October, the 
advantage would all have lain with the Al- 
lies. The failure of the submarine campaign 
was already foreshadowed. The British 
successes in Flanders and the French local 
victories on the Aisne and the Meuse were 
unbalanced by any German achievement. 
The Italians were still making material gains 
on the Isonzo; and the Russian situation, 
while confused, still held out hope to those 
who did not realize that the events of June 
had proven, as I pointed out here at the time, 
that Russia was out of the war for a long 
time, if not permanently. 
- But with November the Germans once 
more had recourse to their familiar tactics. 
They struck a heavy blow in a subordinate 
field, and capitalized this blow to prove that 
they were invincible in all fields. A year 
ago, when they had lost the Somme and were 
aware that they must retire from the Noyon 
salient, they directed a thrust at Rumania, 
which practically annihilated this state; and 
on the strength of this victory they calmly 
proposed a peace which should leave them 
victors. And it was not for many weeks 
that the world woke up to the fact that the 
Rumanian defeat was merely a defeat for 
the Allies in a minor field, less significant 
than their own defeat at Gallipoli the pre- 
vious year. 

To-day the German situation is this: They 
will have to retire in Belgium and Northern 
France at no distant date, and their sub- 
marine campaign has failed. Next summer 
American troops will begin to be effective on 
the Western front and the following year, if 
the war endures, we shall have both the ships 
for transport and the men to play a great 
role in Lorraine or Alsace, as the case may 
be. But meantime the collapse of Russia 
has released men and guns—not in numbers 
sufficient to change the situation in the West, 
but in sufficient numbers to permit an attack 
upon Italy. This attack being made, and 
ending in a great immediate victory with the 
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possible climination of Italy as a military 
factor, Germany can hope to conduct a new 
peace offensive, like that of last year, but 
having far greater chance of success because 
of the growth of war weariness and the ex- 
tension of pessimism in Allied populations 
due to one more postponement of the decision © 
in the field. 

Such a manoeuver, it seems to me, the Al- 
lies might have expected and prepared for. 
Yet there was no outward sign that Italy 
was not capable of taking care of her front, 
despite the whisperings of domestic disorders 
and the loud Italian pleas for munitions and 
coal. That it failed to guard against the 
German strategy seems to me a clear evi- 
dence of the weakness of Allied strategy, one 
more proof of a lack of coOperation, which 
has been the besetting sin of the present as 
of all other coalitions fighting against one 
great and completely united power, which 
was dominating the civil and military policy 
of all its own allies. 

Since they failed to guard against it, the 
Allies have collectively suffered a great dis- 
aster, considerable but immaterial on the 
military side, incalculably great on the moral 
side. It is a clear fact, recognized by the 
Germans themselves, that the war. cannot 
be won in Italy, however great the German 
success there, if the military considerations 
remain decisive. But will they? This is 
the main problem in the greatest crisis that 
has yet faced the Allied nations since the 
beginning of the struggle. 

Not for days, perhaps for weeks and 
months, shall we be quite sure whether the 
Allied populations are prepared to go on to 
another year of sacrifice. If they rebel, if 
they refuse, it will be because of the German 
success in Italy; because of the moral effect 
of this success, reinforced by an exaggerated 
value attached to the Russian events. 

Still, so far as one may judge, both in 
France and in Britain the decision to go on 
is taking shape. The selection of Clémen- 
ceau to succeed Painlevé in France is a step 
in the direction of even more determined 
French effort. There is no trustworthy evi- 
dence that Britain, whatever her domestic 
political crisis, is ready to give up the war; 
and we have the President’s word spoken at 
Buffalo to prove that all the influence of this 
country will be cast for still more vigorous 
prosecution of the military efforts of the Al- 
liance. Finally Italy, on the surface at 
least, has rallied to meet invasion in a spirit 
which gives promise of Italian endurance. 
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I am going to take up the Italian disaster 
in a moment, and discuss its purely military 
aspects. As for the Russian situation, it has 
no military aspect and requires no further 
treatment, since as my readers know, I told 
them in June that Russia was done. But 
before going to the discussion of the military 
operations I am anxious to make clear the 
far more serious moral problems raised by 
the German success in Italy. 

Neither the French nor the British armies 
can be conquered in Italy; and unless the 
French and British armies are conquered—I 
mean the millions on the Western front— 
Germany cannot win the war and_ her 
chances of winning it will diminish regularly 
as our troops arrive. But it is possible that 
Germany may conquer the British and 
French publics by a campaign in Italy; that 
the brilliance and magnitude of German suc- 
cess, in this local and subordinate field, may 
acquire a false value among wafweary and 
disappointed civil populations in the nations 
fighting her; while it creates a new and 
greater confidence among her own popula- 
tions a few weeks ago unmistakably discour- 
aged. 

We went all through this in the Civil 
War, and no man could say before the elec- 
tion of 1864, whether the North, whose 
victory on the battlefield was assured, if it 
hung on, would elect Lincoln or McClellan 
and thus decide for war to victory or for a 
peace by negotiation. When the results of 
the election of 1864 were published, the 
doom of the South was written. In the pres- 
ent struggle we are now to pass through a 
crisis like that of 1864 in the Civil War. 
The Marne and Verdun were just as logical 
and inescapable steps toward German defeat 
as were Antietam and Gettysburg great 
jandmarks on the road to Appomattox. The 
Somme and the present Ypres campaign are 
no more serious and—comparatively speak- 
ing—no more bloody disappointments than 
the Grant checks from the Wilderness to 
Cold Harbor. 

Let anyone who has doubts look to the 
statistics of the population, wealth, resources 
immediate and eventual, of the Central Pow- 
ers on the one hand and of the British Em- 
pire and the American and French’ Republics 
on the other, without counting Italy, or that 
contribution in German and Austrian casu- 
alties made by Russia before she quit. Let 
him bear in mind also what the command of 
the sea means to the Allies, and lack of sea 
communication to the Central Powers; and 
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there should be a clear conception of the 
mathematics of the war problem. Napoleon 
had a better chance than William II, and he 
lost; Louis XIV faced a far weaker and more 
disorganized Europe than the German 
Kaiser, and failed because his own people 
wore out first. To-day the Allies face a 
crisis of palpable gravity, but it is moral, not 
military. 


IV. “THE GERMAN BLOW 


At the moment when the German blow 
fell upon Italy the position of the main 
Italian forces was this: The main mass was 
being driven forward on a relatively re- 
stricted front of perhaps a dozen miles north 
of Gorizia on the Bainzizza Plateau. This 
mass had forced the crossings of the Isonzo 
River, pushed up over the Western and 
highest rim of the plateau and practically 
cleared the Austrians off this ground, save 
just north of Gorizia about the slopes of 
Monte St. Gabriele. The complete capture 
of this hill would have broken the whole of 
the Austrian defensive position along the 
Isonzo, and opened the road to Laibach. 

While the main Italian force was thus 
thrusting eastward, its flanks were covered 
along the Upper and Lower Isonzo by troops 
of unequal value and dissimilar missions. The 
troops along the Upper Isonzo from Tolmino 
to Flitsch were only territorials and were 
charged with a defensive purpose. It was 
their duty to protect the flank of the Bainziz- 
za army. ‘The troops on the Léwer Isonzo, 
from Gerizia to the sea, on the contrary were 
first line veterans and were actively en- 
gaged in pushing forward along the Carso, 
as the advance of the main mass on the Bain- 
zizza Plateau gave them the opportunity. 
Once the Austrians had been pushed off the 
whole of the Bainzizza Plateau, this south- 
ern force was prepared to take up the road 
toward Trieste again. 

In the course of the year’s campaign the 
Italian front along the Isonzo had taken on 
the familiar outline of a salient or wedge 
with the point driven into the enemy’s lines 
on the Bainzizza Plateau. Now the classic 
defense to such a thrust is an attack upon one 
or both sides of the wedge or salient. If 
one of these sides is broken, then the position 
of the troops in the salient becomes perilous 
because their rear and communications are 
threatened, and they are in danger of en- 
velopment and capture. 

The present war has supplied several par- 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT ON NOVEMBER 20 
(Black area represents what the Italians had surrendered, 
Shaded area shows what would be given up should the Italians 
be forced to retire to the Adige River) 
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allels for the operation of which the Duna- 
jec is the most familiar. In April, 1915, 
the main Russian armies were across the 
Carpathians about the Dukla Pass and were 
pushing onward into Hungary, while their 
flanks were covered by the army of Dimitrief 
along the Dunajec River and of Lechitsky on 
the crests of the Carpathians south and east 
of Dukla. When Mackensen attacked Di- 
mitrief and destroyed his army, the position 
of the main Russian masses under Ivanof was 
instantly critical, and there were some days 
before it was clear whether the Russians 
would escape or suffer a Sedan. They did 
get away, but they left prisoners, guns and 
flags in the German possession; and so great 
was the dislocation of their front that they 
were unable to make a successful stand until 
early autumn. 

Now the German blow of November, 
1917, was exactly similar to the thrust at the 
Dunajec in May, 1915. It was levelled at 
the portion of the Italian forces guarding 
the Upper Isonzo from Tolmino to Flitsch. 
Once this force had been crushed the Ger- 
mans were able to advance southwest upon 
Udine, by the Cividale Valley and were 
actually nearer to Udine, the headquarters 
and base of the main Italian armies, than 
were the troops of Cadorna on the Bainzizza 
Plateau. The explanations of the Italian 
collapse along the Upper Isonzo are many 
and varied, but it is clear that they were 
overwhelmed by a superior artillery concen- 
tration, as were the Russians at the Dunajec. 

There was cowardice—Cadorna has told 
this; there was surprise, although Italian 
headquarters certainly had a suspicion of 


In all this period, which 
lasted several days, there was 
obscurity in the minds of ob- 
servers in the outside world. 
It was not clear how badly Italy had been 
beaten nor Avhat the ultimate extent of the 
dislocation of the Italian front would be. 
It was clear that if the Italians did not lose 
their main forces, the River Tagliamento, 
some twenty miles west of Udine, offered a 
rallying place, coming down as it did in a 
straight line from the mountains to the sea. 
Behind this line the Austrians had rallied to 
meet Napoleon after their previous defeats 
of the campaign of 1797. But the Austrians 
had not been able then to hold the line per- 
manently, and there were immediate doubts 
as to the prospects for the Italians as. the 
extent of their defeat began to be disclosed. 


V. FROM THE TAGLIAMENTO TO 


THE PIAVE 


As was suspected the Italians were not able 
to make a long stand behind the Tagliamen- 
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to. Precisely as the Russians had slowed 
down their retreat after the Dunajec at the 
San River, the Italians began to collect 
themselves behind the Tagliamento. But 
it was only fighting by rear guards to delay 
the pursuit of the Austrians and Germans 
which ensued. Within a brief time Rome 
conceded that the Tagliamento could not 
be held. 

The next position was behind the Livenza 
River, which parallels the Tagliamento a 
few miles to the west. But this is an in- 
significant stream, and the fighting here was 
less considerable than at the Tagliamento. 
By the second week in November the Ital- 
ians were back behind the Piave. They had 
evacuated not merely all of the Venetian 
plain east of this stream, but also all of its 
upper valley from Feltre to Belluno, includ- 
ing the eastern slopes of the Dolomites, 
familiar to all Alpinists. ‘The Italian front 
now stood from Lago di Garda, along the 
hills followed by the old frontier as far as 
the Piave and thence behind the Piave to the 
sea, twenty miles east of Venice. 

The position was the last which covered 
Venice. Were the Italians compelled to re- 
tire from this they would have to go behind 
the Adige, abandoning Vicenza, Padua and 
Venice to the enemy and bringing the Aus- 
tro-German guns to the forts of Verona. 
Such a retreat would surrender practically 
all of Venetia to the Austrians, and restore 
the situation, in large part, which existed 
before the War of 1866 had gained Venetia 
for the House of Savoy, then in alliance with 
the Prussians, who were now foes. 

And as I write these lines on November 18 
the problem still remains, whether the re- 
treat will go to the Adige or stop at the 
Piave. The weakness of the Piave position 
is patent and the German efforts have already 
disclosed the Italian perils. ‘That portion 
of the Italian lines behind the Piave, from 
the point where the stream enters the Plain 
to the sea offers an admirable defensive. posi- 
tion, the southern end rendered almost im- 
pregnable owing to the flooding of the 
marshes. But the northern half, between the 
Piave and the point where the old line rested 
upon Lago di Garda just west of the Adige 
at Ala, is weak. 


Going back nearly two years it will be 


recalled that at the same time the Germans 
were attacking Verdun the Austrians under- 
took a great offensive from the Trentino 
to the Venetian Plain. Their operative front 
was between the Brenta and the Astico, a 
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few miles northwest of the Piave. At that 
time they reached the Asiago Plateau, took 
the towns of Asiago and Arsiero, and almost 
succeeded in forcing their way into the Vene- 
tian Plain, itself, near Bassano, the scene of 
a Napoleonic victory. 

Two things combined to check the Aus- 
trians: their terrific defeat in Galicia, and 
the counter-attacks of Cadorna. But al- 
though they were compelled to give over the 
enterprise, they still held much of the con- 
quered ground, just as the Germans, re- 
pulsed before Verdun in 1914 and 1915, cap- 
tured and clung to ground of immense value 
to them in 1916 when they returned to the 
charge. As they held St. Mihiel, the Aus- 
trians held the hills north of Asiago; and 
from these hills they are now able to launch 
attacks upon the Italian flank along the hills. 

Now, if the Italian line between Lago di 
Garda and the Piave should collapse, all 
the Italian forces along the Piave would be 
in exactly the plight of those Italian armies 
along the Middle and Lower Isonzo a few 
days. ago, when the flank guards along the 
Upper Isonzo collapsed. Coming down the 
Brenta, and Astico valleys the invaders 
would be nearer to Treviso than the Italian 
masses on the Piave. They would threaten 
a new envelopment; and to escape this the 
Italians would probably have to make an- 
other precipitate retreat, which would cost 
much in guns and prisoners, and might end 
in the permanent disintegration of the army, 
even if it escaped capture. 

On the other hand, should the Italians, 
after stiff rear-guard fighting, retire behind 
the Adige, they would then be free from.all 
real danger of a flank attack, for their flanks 
would rest upon Lago di Garda and the sea; 
and the Germans would be practically con- 
demned to frontal attacks with their con- 
sequent losses. Moreover, such a retreat 
would insure not alone the arrival and con- 
centration, but the active participation of 
the Allied reinforcements sent by France 
and Britain, which have not as yet taken 
any real part in the fighting, and cannot 
for some days yet. 


VI. THE ISSUES 


I am closing this article at a moment when 
the whole issue of the campaign hangs in the 
balance; and I am anxious to make clear 
the various possibilities. The Italians may 
hold at the Piave. ‘The position is strong, 
save to the north; and the Italian resistance 
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may suffice to check Austro-German advance, 
impeded as it is by bad communications. until 
the French and British troops arrive and 
change the balance. In such a case we may 
look for a new front along the Piave, or 
(less probably) a thrust eastward against the 
Austrian armies, who make up the bulk of 
the invading forces. In other words we may 
see both sides dig in at the Piave; or, we 
may see the Italians, aided by tlie French 
and British, undertake a new offensive com- 
parable to the Marne effort of Joffre. 


By contrast, we may see an ultimate Ital- 


ian withdrawal behind the Adige with a 
final stand there, or an offensive launched 
from this line against the invaders, now 
far from their communications, just as we 
saw a French offensive after initial disasters 
in Lorraine and in Belgium in August and 
September, 1914. If the offensive takes 
place, the Italians may win back much of 
what they have lost. If the defensive is all 
they can measure up to, then they will have 
lost most of Venetia, a quarter of a million 
men in prisoners, and vast amounts of muni- 
tions and guns. But they will have saved 
their armies, and will have prevented the 
invasion of Northern Italy west of the Adige, 
which is the seat of the Italian industry, and 
the source of all Italian munitions. 

Finally there is the third possibility, now 
unmistakable. The Italians may be unable 
to stand either at the Piave or the Adige, 
and their armies may collapse as did the 
Russians in their offensive in Galicia this 
past summer. In such case, Northern Italy 
will be conquered, and Italy will follow Rus- 
sia out of the firing line, ceasing to be a real 
factor in the war, whether a separate peace 
be made or not. Such a complete disaster 
as this can only take place if Italian morale 
has broken down, and if Italy is on the verge 
of a revolution resembling the Russian con- 
flagration. This is unlikely, but possible. It 
represents the extreme of German hope, and 
the maximum of Allied apprehension. 

Personally, I expect to see the Italians go 
behind the Adige, just as the French went 
behind the Marne. It seems unlikely that 
they can recover from such a severe dislo- 
cation of their front as they suffered at the 
Isonzo in the time they have had allowed 
them. Moreover, if they contemplate an of- 
fensive, it is more likely to be successful from 
the Adige than from the Piave, because their 
own flanks will be safer. Remember how 
Joffre retreated until his imperilled flank 
rested upon Paris, and the analogy will be 
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clear. The imperilled Italian flank will 
only be safe when it rests upon the Lago 
di Garda; and from this river an offensive 
would have. greater chance of success be- 
cause the French and British would be bet- 
ter able to join in. ¢ 

So much for the strategy of the Italian 
campaign. To deliver the decisive blow the 
Germans have drawn troops from the Rus- 
sian front—not large numbers, not many 
more troops than we now have in France, 
probably—and, in addition, guns and muni- 
tions no longer needed against Russian armies 
more intent upon domestic than foreign en- 
emies. The Italian disaster was made in 
Russia. Could it have been avoided? Con- 
ceivably ; but so could the Marne have been 
avoided, so could every defeat. Napoleon, 
master of war as he was, lost Waterloo be- 
cause Grouchy failed to hold the Prussian 
army away from Wellington. The Italians 
have been defeated because the Russians 
abandoned the task of holding the Germans 
before them and away from the Italian front. 

Was the Italian failure due to too great 
interest in selfish territorial ambitions? Were 
the Italians so engrossed in getting Trieste 
that they forgot their flanks? Possibly; yet 
a year ago we passed such sentence upon the 
Rumanians, alleging that they rushed into 
Transylvania only to invite disaster in the 
Dobrudja; and a little later we discovered 
that the Rumanians had done exactly what 
the Russians had directed them to do, and 
that the Dobrudja disaster was due to Rus- 
sian betrayal, and that: the Germanophile 
Sturmer had deliberately conspired with the 
Germans and had withheld the army prom- 
ised to protect the Rumanians’ flanks in the 
Dobrudja. 

Finally, Cadorna has told us that the 
troops charged with the duty of defending the 
exposed flank displayed cowardice, and 
openly neglected their duties. German pro- 
paganda and anarchistic agitation had po- 
tently destroyed the value of that wing of 
the army as soldiers. Certainly there was 
no protection against this known to military 
science. Had the Italians had more guns 
and more munitions, these would not have 
gone to the Upper Isonzo, because there was 
no chance in that field for a useful Italian 
offensive. At best an attack there would only 
have been like Napoleon’s operation in the 
same field a century ago, for the purpose 
of protecting the main effort to the south. 

No, it seems to me that the Italian de- 
feat must be ascribed to circumstances against 
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which the Italian general could not guard; 
to the Russian desertion, and to the disorgan- 
ization in their own forces due to German 
and anarchistic propaganda. Germany was 
forced to attack Italy because the Italian 
assault upon Austria had brought Austria 
to the edge of final disaster. Having to sup- 
port her weaker ally, she performed the duty 
in a brilliant fashion, made the best of neces- 
sity, and endeavored to win so great victory 
in this subordinate field and against a minor 
foe as to upset the moral balance of her prin- 
cipal enemies. 

How far she has succeeded in this purpose 
time alone can tell. That she has achieved 
great military success is plain; that she may 
put Italy out of the war is manifest; that 
she may break the nerves of her greater foes 
is open to grave doubt. ‘But unless she does 
this, it is plain that her great offensive will 
have had only restricted defensive values. It 
will have saved Austria at a cost of men and 
munitions needed on another front. In the 
Balkans, the Allied operation was a total 
loss, from the larger view, because it wasted 
men and guns against Turks and Bulgarians, 
which might have been used against the Ger- 
mans, otherwise. For political reasons the 
loss had to be borne. And in the Italian 
peninsula, the German operation is the same. 

If the war goes to a military decision, this 
decision will be had on the western front. 
If it goes to a military decision, the decision 
will be in favor of the Allies because they 
have the numbers, the resources and the con- 
trol of the sea. But if the decision be not 
military, if the moral effect of Germany’s 
successes in Italy or elsewhere than in France 
or Belgium breaks the Allied nerve, then it 
may be that Germany will win the war; 
and to such a result the Italian adventure 
would be a mighty contribution. 


VII. IN BELGIUM, CHAMPAGNE 


AND LORRAINE 


I have devoted so much space to the Italian 
operation that there is left to me little op- 
portunity to comment upon other events. 
Along the Aisne the French have at last ter- 
minated that battle which began on Septem- 
ber 13, 1914, with a considerable success 
which has driven the Germans off the last 
position taken at the end of the retreat from 
the Marne. Eight thousand prisoners, eighty 
guns and a large booty were gathered in this 
most successful French operation of the year, 
which put the French close to Laon, and 
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seriously threatened the strong German po- 
sition on the Plateau of St. Gobain, the key- 
stone of the whole German arch in France. 
Yet, at most this victory had a purely local 
value. It indicated a vast improvement in 
French morale, since the failure of Nivelle 
on the same ground in April and May. It 
was a fine illustration of the Pétain method 
of coOrdination of artillery and infantry, 
with the attainment of a local objective at a 
small cost to himself and a far greater loss 
to his opponent. It gave the French high 
ground all along their front north of the 
Aisne and marked the definitive failure of 
the German attempts to regain what was 
lost in the spring. But it aimed at only 
local objectives, and it attained only minor 
advantages. It will require new advances 
toward Laon to flank the German position 
north of the Ailette and east of the Oise. 
Much more important.has been the pro- 
gress of the British. They have taken Pas- 
schendaele, and almost all of the main ridge 
between Messines and Passchendaele, which 


was the bulwark of German defense in 
Flanders. While a few isolated positions on 


the ridge are left in German possession, the 
main task set for his army by Haig last sum- 
mer has been achieved. The British are now 
masters of the hills about Ypres, as they 
were masters of the Albert Ridge at the 
close of the Battle of the Somme last sum- 
mer. Already British artillery is playing 
upon Roulers, and German newspapers are 
preparing their public for another strategic 
retirement. 

Such a retirement may be limited. The 
Germans may fall back only a few miles 
now. But it is clear that any considerable 
withdrawal will involve the abandonment 
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of the whole Belgian coast and also im- 
peril the whole German salient from Lille 
to Verdun: Any smaller retirement, now, 
would be but a step in the eventual with- 
drawal behind the Meuse and the Scheldt, 
which would clear most of France and the 
western quarter of Belgium. In view of 
their Italian successes, and their hope of 
pressing a successful peace offensive this 
winter, the Germans are likely to run great 
risks to avoid a retirement in Belgium and 
France, which would encourage their ene- 
mies and give their actual situation away. 
But if the peace offensive fails, as did that 
cf last winter, then a retirement next spring 
seems inevitable. 

Several readers of my articles have lately 
asked me one of the familiar questions: If 
it takes the Allies a summer to advance six 
miles, how long will it take them to get 
to the German frontier, still a hundred 
miles distant from the Flanders front? The 
answer is fairly obvious. A six-mile advance 
at the Somme last summer compelled the 
Germans to retire over twenty miles on a 
wide front, and give up more than a thousand 
miles of French territory. “Another six- 
mile advance in Flanders would almost cer- 
tainly compel them to abandon all their hold 
upon the Belgian coast and upon industrial 
Northern France. Finally, once such a re- 
treat had taken place, it is probable that 
the whole of Allied effort would be shifted 
to the Franco-German frontier in Lorraine, 
where the present front straddles the fron- 
tier and any considerable advance would 
bring with it the transfer of the operations 
to German soil. Once France has been freed 
from the invader, it is improbable that the 
Allies will waste time trying to hack their 
way through Belgium, when a better road is 
at their hand in Alsace and Lorraine, where 
they are either at the frontier or even 
across it. F 

This involves one other comment. Our 
War Department has steadily refused to give 
any intimation of the position of the first 
contingents of American troops to enter the 
trenches. The Germans, on the other hand 
have been less reticent. ‘They promptly dis- 
covered where our troops were and quite 
as promptly announced the capture of pris- 
oners, together with additional details, which, 
if accurate, disclose the position of America’s 
first troops to fight on a European battle- 
field. 
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We have thus the anomalous situation 
growing out of the characteristic policy of 
the War Department, in which the Germans 
inform the American public as to the where- 
abouts of American troops. Now I do not 
pretend to any secret information in the mat- 
ter, but the Germans have announced that 
they have taken American prisoners atthe 
point where the Rhine-Marne Canal crosses 
the firing line. If this be truthful, then 
the American troops are in Lorraine, and 
at least some portion of their numbers have 
occupied the village of Parroy, which is 
situated where the Rhine-Marne Canal 
crosses the firing line. 

Look at any standard atlas, pee find 
Nancy and Luneville, near the old frontier 
between France and Germany, south of 
Metz and west of Strassburg. Parroy is 
half a dozen miles north of Luneville, and 
twice as far east of Nancy. It is not more 
than two miles on ‘the French side of the 
old frontier.’ If the German statements are 
accurate, our troops are holding. the Lor- 
raine gateway to France. They are occupy- 
ing positions fought over in the great battles 
for Nancy in August and September, 1914, 
and the road and canal they are covering 
were followed, first by French troops march- 
ing to defeat at Morhange and later by Ger- 
man troops rushing westward to their de- 
teat before Nancy. 

I visited all this ground in the spring of 
1916, getting within two or three miles of 
Parroy. It is a country of rolling hills, 
clear, swift rivers, considerable forests (one 
of the largest of which is close to Parroy). Ih 
a wide circle about Parroy the villages were 
destroyed by the Germans in the invasion. 
It may be that the Germans are lying about 
the American position. It may be that the 
assignment is only temporary, and purely 
for the purpose of training our green troops 
on a relatively quiet front. But at the least 
the presence of Pershing’s army in Lor- 
raine, if it be there, must suggest interesting 
speculations. Would it not be a strange 
turn of the wheel if American troops should 
by their campaign win back for France those 
provinces lost in 1870? Such a repayment by 
Pershing of the debt that Lafayette laid us 
under, would supply one of the romances of 
all history. At all events we have the Ger- 
man official declaration and the atlas to fall 
back upon, even though the War Depart- 
ment fails us. 




















CLEMENCEAU TAKES HOLD 


THE GOVERNMENTAL SITUATION IN FRANCE 
BY MAURICE LEON 


EORGES CLEMENCEAU is again 

at the helm in France—a_ political 
event which may properly be described as 
the most important which has occurred in 
the Republic since the beginning of the war. 
The change of ministry this time does not 
imply merely that a group of men selected 
from among the membership of the French 
Parliament, having lost the support of a 
legislative majority, make way for a new 
group of parliamentarians having such a 
majority behind them and who take their 
places as political heads of the departments 
of the government; for often such changes 
are meaningless, often they are brought 
about merely by unimportant differences be- 
tween the government and the majority. 

Under the French system, the continuity 
of the work of each department is assured 
by the fact that it is in the hands of perma- 
nent officials who remain despite minis- 
terial changes which merely supply new po- 
litical heads for all the departments when 
the change is complete or for some of them 
when it is not, as is the case in the present 
instance: the ministries of commerce, muni- 
tions, and transportation remain in the able 
hands of Messrs. Clémentel, Loucheur, and 
Claveille, their incumbents since the days of 
the Briand cabinet of 1915-1917. 

What gives the change this time a super- 
lative interest is that France has called to 
the post of governmental leadership not 
merely a new Premier, but that one among 
her statesmen who is generally and de- 
servedly recognized to be, above all others, 
her strong man. 

That he is possessed in a marked degree 
of each of the qualities which have distin- 
guished his predecessors among the war 
premiers, he proved during his earlier pre- 
miership, 1906-1909, 

Clémenceau’s incisive eloquence makes 
him the peer in debate of René Viviani, 
France’s first war premier, who being also 
Foreign Minister, received from the hands 
of the German Ambassador on August 3, 
1914, the tissue of mendacious falsehoods 
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concerning pretended French aggressions 
against German territory by which Germany 
declared war upon France, falsehoods which 
having thus fulfilled their purposes were 
promptly retired to the crowded museum of 
German fabrications, in which they have 
rested ever since. When Clémenceau _ be- 
came the head of the Govethment in 1906, 
Jaurés, the socialist leader, was the great 
orator of the Chamber of Deputies. A se- 
ries of debates between the two men over the 
Socialist program, labor disorders, Morocco, 
increased Clémenceau’s oratorical stature 
and decreased that of Jaurés. 

Viviani was succeeded as Premier by 
Briand, the persuasive. Briand is a diplo- 
mat of the Old World, while Clémenceau 
achieves his great results by resort to what 
is generally called “American diplomacy.” 
‘Take, for example, the Casablanca incident 
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for which Germany demanded an apology 
in 1908, backing her demand with a threat 
of war. From the platform of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Clémenceau defied the German 
Government. He declared that France 
would apologize if and when an arbitration 
showed her to be in the wrong, and not be- 
fore; that Germany wanted an apology be- 
fore she would consent to an arbitration; 
that Germany could not have such apology. 
Well, Germany did without that apology, 
and the subsequent arbitration showed con- 
vincingly that, far from being entitled to 
one, she owed one to France. 

When Briand relinquished the premier- 
ship to Ribot in March, 1917, the direction 
of the government was confided to France’s 
grand old man, a leader of tried wisdom and 
sagacity, the senior of French war premiers. 
Whoever has seen Ribot and Clémenceau 
finds it hard to believe that they are con- 
temporaries, the latter only a very few years 
younger than the former. At seventy-six 
Clémenceau is still the embodiment of youth- 
ful alertness in mind and in bearing. But 
that he is a sage has been proved by hard 
tests during his previous Prime Ministership 
both as regards external and internal mat- 
ters. 

From his medical training he has retained 
the surgeon’s gift. Some call him a destroyer, 
and..he is in the same sense as the surgeon 
who quickly cuts out disease instead of nurs- 
ing it. He is an outspoken hater of all hum- 
bug, and has the faculty of effective impa- 
tience in dealing with it. In word he is like 
lightning and so he is in act. He typifies as 
much as any man, and more than any other 
public man, France’s will to win; he is the 
very embodiment of will power in action, as 
he showed again in the circumstances of his 
return to power. 

When the war broke out, France re- 
sponded to the call for a sacred union of all 
elements and parties before the enemy. To 
mark that sacred union the succeeding cabi- 
nets included representatives of all groups 
in Parliament from the extreme right to 
the extreme left. Ultra-conservatives and 
ultra-socialists sat together .to devise the 
means of national defense. 

Louis Malvy, a prominent member of the 
so-called Radical group headed by Joseph 
Caillaux, was Minister of the Interior in 
August, 1914. Caillaux had forfeited pub- 
lic confidence and was looked upon generally 
as Germany’s man in: French politics, that 
is to say, as a political manipulator whose 
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influence, backed by cosmopolitan financiers 
(whose operations extend to all free coun- 
tries where they are assisted by immunity 
from exposure), has been on the whole an 
asset for Germany in peace and in war. The 
reality of the spirit of sacred union was 
proved strikingly by the retention of Louis 
Malvy as Minister of the Interior despite 
his relations with Caillaux. Malvy re- 
mained Minister of the Interior, as such in 
control of the secret service and of the press 
censorship until scandal after: scandal oc- 
curred showing that German money was 
being expended in France for the purposes 
of pacifist propaganda without any effectual 
opposition by the proper authorities. 

Clémenceau’s denunciation of Malvy in 
this connection forced him out of the Ribot 
Ministry and led to the fall of that Minis- 
try in mid-September last. The public is 
too familiar with the main incidents charged 
to Malvy, such as the Bolo affair, involving 
the expenditure of German funds upwards 
of a million dollars via New York for the 
purchase of control of a Paris newspaper, 
Le Journal, from its proprietor, Senator 
Charles Humbert; the case of the Bonnet 
Rouge, a pseudo-revolutionary sheet pub- 
lished, in “Paris and heavily subsidized by 
Germany, whose editor, one Almereyda, 
committed suicide in jail; that of Turmel, a 
French deputy, who received large sums of 
money in Switzerland at about the time 
when Chancellor von Bethmann- Hollweg an- 
nounced in the Reichstag that he had a full 
account of the proceedings of secret sessions 
in the French Chamber of Deputies con- 
cerning France’s war aims; that of Ley- 
marie, Malvy’s own appointee at the head 
of the French Secret Service, charged with 
receiving “graft” and exacting blackmail in 
connection with his failure to suppress Ger- 
man propaganda plots. On one such trans- 
action a charge is pending against him jointly 
with Senator Humbert and one Ladoux, a 
subordinate in the French Secret Service. 
These instances are illustrative of the limits 
within which Germany was forced to con- 
duct in France that war of corruption which 
she wages everywhere alongside her war of 
devastation. France’s resolute resistance 
against both should prove an inspiration to 
Russia, to Italy, and to us who have shown 
such indulgence toward Germany’s friends 
in our midst. 

Mr. Clémenceau has had the courage and 
good sense to decide that court martials 
would deal with all crimes against the pub- 
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lic security in time of war. ‘The success 
of this move, which may be discounted, 
should provide a salutary example to be fol- 
lowed elsewhere, particularly in Russia, 
Italy, and the United States. 

These scandals were handled with seem- 
ing half-heartedness by Paul Painlevé, who 
succeeded Alexandre Ribot. Painlevé, in 
fact, seemed anxious to extricate his col- 
league Malvy from the embarrassments in 
which the latter had involved himself 
through his own acts and omissions. It was 
this weakness on Painlevé’s part which led 
to the downfall of his Ministry. Painlevé 
had just returned from Italy bringing back 
a new watchword for the Allied cause: “A 
single front, a single army, a single nation.” 
The Chamber of Deputies formally ap- 
proved his work in Italy on the evening 
of the day when he spoke these words in 
the acquiescing presence of Lloyd George 
and a member of the Italian Government, 
words which have since been approved in ef- 
fect by President Wilson’s message to Colo- 
nel House, our chief representative in the 
Allied War Council sitting in Paris, in 
which the participation of the United States 
has been expressly declared to contemplate 
unity of action. But when Painlevé asked 
the Chamber to go further and express like 
approval of his conduct of the internal prob- 
lem, the Chamber balked and he fell, mak- 
ing way for Clémenceau, who succeeds him 
as premier and war minister. 

Just before his fall Painlevé succeeded in 
committing to the capable hands of General 
Foch, who stopped and hurled back the Ger- 
mans at Fere-Champenoise, where the deci- 
sive phase of the Battle of the Marne was 
fought, the task of codperating toward a sim- 
ilar result in Italy. 

By a happy coincidence, Foch is the man 
whose indomitable spivit ‘and infinite re- 
sourcefulness appealed so forcibly to Clé- 
menceau during his previous premiership 
that he appointed him at the head of France’s 
war college, for which post Foch was not a 
candidate. Much of the brilliant work done 
by the French Army in this war is directly 
traceable to the spirit which Foch instilled 
into it, through his work in the war college 
and later in the field at the Marne, at Ypres, 
and elsewhere. If the United States and 
their Allies are able to carry unity of action 
to its right conclusion by agreeing on a com- 
mander-in-chief of all the-Allied forces, Foch 
is the man. 

It is true that Clémenceau has a host of 
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enemies. All the time-servers and com- 
promisers, all those inclined to put selfish or 
sordid considerations above patriotism, the 
many whose weaknesses and incapacities he 
has denounced in the course of a long career, 
are against him. But the country is with 
him. 

When President Poincaré summoned him 
to the Elysée to entrust the organization of 
a new government to him, he did so at the 
behest of the nation, and as he did so even 
the time-servers and compromisers were 
hushed, so general was the feeling that the 
hour of France’s strong man had struck. 

The writer has in mind a scene he wit- 
nessed in the French Chamber of Deputies 
in the summer of 1909. Jaurés was speak- 
ing. He was scolding the government for 
what he called its provocative attitude to- 
ward Germany in Morocco. Premier 
Clémenceau sat at the bench of the ministers 
listening with obvious impatience to the 
resonant sentences of the Socialist tribune. 
Next to him sat Stephen Pichon, the Foreign 
Minister, who has just returned to power 
as such under the same chief. As Jaurés 
elaborated the fancied, manufactured griev- 
ances of Germany, the German Ambassador 
of that day, Prince Radolin, sat in the front 
row of the diplomatic gallery. Finally, 
Pichon could contain himself no lenger; he 
arose and queried of Jaurés: ‘““Has Germany 
asked you to tell us these things?” Pande- 
monium broke loose on the extreme left, 
among the ultra-Socialists. Obviously the 
thrust had knocked some of the wind out of 
Jaures. He went on, however. Meanwhile, 
Prince Radolin’s face was a study—so was 
Clémenceau’s. As Jaurés regained his seat, 
Clémenceau arose and, looking quietly at his 
antagonist, said simply this: “M. Jaurés, 
you may criticize our policy, but you cannot 
explain yours.” These words fell with the 
sharpness of the knife of a guillotine. Noth- 
ing remained of the effect of the oratory of 
Jaureés after that. 

France is fortunate in having been able to 
call upon her strong man to take the helm 
just as the Allied War Council gathered in 
Paris, at which time these lines are being 
written. That Clémenceau will have proved 
to be the dominating figure of that Council 
the writer confidently predicts. Added to 
the endowments which have already been 
described are his sympathetic understanding 
of Great Britain and the United States. We 
in this country have special reason for sat- 
isfaction in the fact that the new French 
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Premier knows us from the inside, having 
spent three years in our midst in days gone 
by. His knowledge of our language, of our 
ideas and ideals, his friendships among Brit- 
ish statesmen and his strength as a human 
dynamo, his indomitable courage constitute 


a quick asset of incalculable value on which 
his country and her Allies are about to 
realize. His success will make it difficult for 
any country to keep her strong man on the 
shelf at this time. ‘There is only one such 
country left in the group of Free nations. 





CHANCELLOR VON HERTLING, 
STATESMAN-PHILOSOPHER 


BY EDWARD T. HEYN 


OUNT GEORG VON HERTLING, 

the new German Chancellor, is a 
Bavarian citizen, but was born in the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, in 1843. He 
is descended from a noble family. One of 
his progenitors was Johann Friedrich von 
Hertling, a chancellor and minister of state 
of the Hessian Palatinate, the Kurpfaltz. 
Hertling’s father was a court chamberlain, 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, and his mother, An- 
tonie von Guaita, belonged to a Portuguese 
banker’s family which had settled in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. Hertling is married toa 
Countess von Biegelben, of one of the ortho- 
dox Catholic families of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Hertling, when twenty-four years old, was 
appointed a “privat docent”’ at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, and professor in 1880. In 
1882 he was called to the Munich University 
to fill the chair of philosophy, and held this 
position until 1912 when he was appointed 
Bavarian Prime Minister. Hertling became 
a member of the Reichstag in 1875 and was 
repeatedly reélected. While in the German 
Parliament he had the opportunity to see the 
tremendous growth of the “Centrum,” the 
German Catholic party, now represented in 
the Reichstag by ninety-nine members. Her- 
tling, for many years, was the able assistant 
of the noted Centrum leader, Dr. Lieber. 
Lieber, a democratically-inclined politician, 
was a man of learning, a skilled tactician, 
and a worthy successor of Windhorst, the 
great Centrum leader, Bismarck’s adversary. 
After Lieber’s death Hertling was made 
party leader. He was always one of the 
hardest workers in the Reichstag. To him, 
more than to any other deputy in the German 
Parliament, was due the passage of the 
epoch - making  social-insurance _ legislation 
which extended protection to the German 


working people in case of sickness, disability 
and old age. Hertling displayed similar ac- 
tivity in bringing about the passage of the 
Buergerliche’ Gesetzbuch, the remarkable 
Civic Code which established uniform laws 
for the whole German Empire—a problem 
still unsolved in the United States. Hertling 
on several occasions supported the bills in- 
creasing the size of the Germany army and 
navy, as well as the legislation which fixed 
high tariff duties, especially on agrarian 
products. 

As a member of the Reichstag Hertling 
spoke rarely, but when he did so always de. 
livered carefully prepared and _ scholarly 
speeches. His attitude was usually diplo- 
matic and conciliatory and quite different 
from the aggressive tone frequently used by 
other Centrum members, notably the two 
Wuertembergers, Groeber and the fiery 
Erzberger. Hertling, indeed, was the only 
member of the Center party who defended 
Chancellor von Buelow’s Morocco policy. 
At the same time it should be said that, fol- 
lowing the usual Janus-face policy of the 
Center party, Hertling did not hesitate to 
teke the very opposite position when Buelow 
fell in disfavor with the Center party. 


HERTLING BAVARIAN PRIME MINISTER 


Hertling, at the age of seventy, became 
Bavarian Premier. ‘Two important ques- 
tions, always burning in German politics, 
received his early attention, namely, social 
reforms and the admission of the Jesuits into 
Germany. Addressing the Bavarian landtag 
on the subject of social reform, Hertling de- 
clared that Germany should spend more for 
this purpose, rather than on larger arma- 
ments, for the German people, he added, 
could no longer stand these increased bur- 
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dens. He asked the Socialists to propose 
definite social reforms, instead of opposing 
everything in that direction proposed by the 
Bavarian Government. 

As a result of Hertling’s speech the Ba- 
varian landtag passed a bill appropriating 
75,000 marks for workmen’s unemployment 
insurance. With regard to the obnoxious 
anti-Jesuit law, passed in 1872 and a bone 
of contention in Germany for over forty 
years, the Hertling cabinet decided that the 
law did not prevent Jesuits from attending 
social conferences or making public ad- 
dresses. The Bavarian Government next 
called on the Bundesrat to suspend the Jesuit 
law. The Reichstag, with the support of 
the Socialists, in three readings passed a bill 
for the abolishment of the law. However, 
as so often in German political affairs, the 
Bundesrat declined to obey the. mandate of 
the parliament. Only since the war the anti- 
Jesuit law has been taken from the German 
statutes. 

A similar subject which has always 
troubled the Center party has been the Polish 
question, for most of the Poles living in Ger- 
many are Catholics. Since the war the Poles 
of the Province of Posen have obtained more 
liberty, due in large measure to the support 
in that direction received in the Reichstag 
from the Center party. 


HERTLING, MEMBER OF THE BUNDESRAT 


Hertling as Bavarian Prime Minister 
was no longer a member of the Reichstag; 
still he wielded considerable influence in 
German national affairs, owing to the fact 
that he had been chairman of the foreign 
relations committee of the Bundesrat. As 
war cannot be declared in Germany without 
the consent of this federal committee, von 
Hertling and his royal master the King of 
Bavaria, with the other rulers and govern- 
ments of Germany, are equally responsible 
with the Kaiser for the world cataclysm. 
Hertling, in an address made over a year ago, 
said: 


We hold that the war must now in all circum- 
stances and by all means be brought to a decision. 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg recently stated 
that theoretically the war could be continued in- 
definitely, as our losses were considerably smaller 
than our increases in men; that our frontier walls 
on the east, west and south were unshakable and 
that our economic life was continuing as formerly, 
although on a smaller scale than in peace time, 
vet in a reliable, safe fashion. We desire to 
bring the war to an end because we are shocked 
by war’s sorrows, Our adversaries wish to con- 

















COUNT GEORG VON HERTLING 
(Chancellor of the German Empire) 


tinue the war because they are terrified by the 
horrors that peace would bring. 


Hertling also said to an American corre- 
spendent: 


We are not fighting for the same avowed ob- 
jects as England and France. We are all fighting 
for our homes and fatherland. We will, we must 
fight on as long as England pursues the avowed 
object of crushing the German people, and pro- 
poses to dictate how and by whom the German 
people should be governed. 


It is only fair to say that since the Pope’s 
peace offer Count von Hertling and the 
members of the Center party as good Catho- 
lics have changed their attitude and now 
are very much in favor of peace. Hertling 
hurried to Vienna immediately after For- 
eign Minister Czernin’s second statement 
that Austria was prepared to make peace 
with Russia. On May 9 of this year Her- 
tling aroused a stir when, through the Ba- 
varian Staatszeitung, the official organ of 
the Bavarian Government, he stated that 
Germany did not expect to obtain war in- 
demnities, and that the principal features of 
her peace must be an agreement with her 
enemies to obtain raw materials, permission 
to develop her foreign trade to her utmost 
capacity, the return of all captured German 
ships, and of her lost colonies. This, the 
Bavarian Staatszeitung added, would be an 
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equivalent to an indemnity of many millions. 

Again in October of this year, addressing 
the chief committee of the Bavarian Cham- 
ber, Count von Hertling discussed Bavaria’s 
separate answer to the Pope. He denied 
that Bavaria was following an independent 
policy distinct from that of the rest of Ger- 
many, and the very contrary was true. The 
aims of the Imperial Government had re- 
ceived Bavaria’s full support. “Nothing 
could be further from the aim of the peace- 
ful German nation and her government than 
the thought to attack other countries and to 
attempt to widen her territory by force of 
arms. For neither a victory nor extension 
of territory could compensate Germany for 
the fearful horrors of war and the resulting 
destruction of all ethical and economic 
values.” 


HERTLING AS CHANCELLOR 


Hertling is not the first Catholic Chan- 
cellor. The late Chancellor Prince Hohen- 
lohe-Shillingfuerst was a Catholic, but not 
a member of the Center party. Hohenlohe 
had a leaning towards “Old Catholicism,” 
and politically held liberal views. Hertling, 
on the other hand, is a decided Ultramon- 
tane. On a number of occasions he was en- 
trusted by the Prussian Government with 
important missions to the Holy See. For-it 
should not be forgotten that although Prus- 
sia nominally is a Protestant state, before 
the war it maintained a minister at the Papal 
Court. Hertling has always enjoyed the 
confidence of the Vatican, and it is no diplo- 
matic secret that throughout the war he and 
the Bavarian Government have been in 
touch with the Pope. 

Hertling, last July, was offered the post 
of Chancellor, but the “old fox,” as he is 
called in Bavaria, wisely declined the posi- 
tion, and supported Michaelis. He realized 
that his time had not yet come. Hertling 
fully enjoys the confidence of the Kaiser, 
and it is said on numerous occasions the 
German monarch recommended his entour- 
age to follow Hertling’s suave and diplo- 
matic conduct of public affairs. 


HERTLING AND ALSACE-LORRAINE 


The question what to do with Alsace- 
Lorraine will-be a serious problem for Her- 
tling to solve. He has repeatedly changed 
his attitude on this question. At one time 
he favored the division of the provinces be- 
tween Bavaria and Baden. Lately he has 
been in favor of granting them political au- 


tonomy. In an important utterance Her- 
tling recently said: i 


To give up Alsace-Lorraine is not to be thought 
of, and the majority of the population of the two 
provinces would not welcome such a measure. A 
decision as to the kind of government which 
Alsace-Lorraine shall receive cannot be made in a 
hurry. An independent federal state cannot be 
shot out of a pistol. 


HERTLING AS PRUSSIAN MINISTER PRESIDENT 


Students of German affairs are now won- 
dering what Hertling will do as a Prussian 
minister, for it should not be forgotten that 
he is both Imperial Chancellor and Prussian 
Premier. What will Hertling do to give 
Prussia universal suffrage? The Center 
party has always opposed the reform of “‘the 
most rotten electoral franchise,” as the Prus- 
sian suffrage was once called by Bismarck. 
Hertling has already said that he does not 
favor a decided ballot reform, and also has 
refused to change Paragraph 9 of the na- 
tional constitution enabling a member of the 
Reichstag at the same time to be a member 
of the Bundesrat. 


HERTLING THE PHILOSOPHER 


Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg was 
greatly interested in philosophical subjects, 
and this is also true of Hertling. The pres- 
ent German Chancellor has written numer- 
ous philosophical books. He is one of the 
foremost living authorities on Aristotle and 
on Albertus Magnus, the famous schoolman 
of the Middle Ages. Hertling’s book, “The 
Principles of Catholicism and Science,” has 
been translated into sixteen languages 
Strange to say, his name does not appear ‘in 
the “Britannica,” in the American “Catho 
lic Encyclopedia” or in similar American 
books. 

In all of his writings Hertling shows him- 
self a most devout Catholic. In his work on 
“The Principles of Catholicism and Science” 
he says there can be no contradiction be- 
tween science and the revelation as taught 
by the Catholic Church. Through Hertling’s 
activity the Vatican was induced to estab- 
lish a Catholic theological. faculty at the 
Strassburg University. For: some years 
Hertling was the president of the Goerres 
Society, a Catholic scientific organization 
which aims, to employ the words of the Cen- 
ter leader Windhorst, “following the ex- 
ample of the famous Catholic historian Jan- 
sen, to aid historical research and to purge 
history from the Protestant legends and for- 
geries, with reference to the events which 
caused the Reformation.” 
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HOW RED CROSS MONEY IS 
HANDLED AND SPENT 


BY IVY LEE 


HEN the War Fund drive was con- 
ducted, last June, the American peo- 
ple subscribed a little over $100,000,000 for 
the purposes of the Red Cross. It was an 
act absolutely without precedent. The 
world had looked upon the United States 
as a great, powerful nation, but as inclined 
to be mercenary and selfish. Our stupen- 
dous Liberty Loans, plans for great armies 
and navies, and great munition outputs, 
merely confirmed the view the outside world 
had had of the greatness and power of 
America. But that we should subscribe a 
fund of $100,000,000 at the very outset of 
the war for the relief of humanity, gave the 
world an entirely new vision of the essen- 
tial meaning of American life and character. 
Up to date approximately $85,000,000 in 
cash has been collected. Of this amount, a 
little over $40,000,000 has been appro- 
priated. ‘The demands, however, in Europe 
are increasing with great rapidity. And the 
$100,000,000 fund cannot last on the pres- 
ent basis of expenditure much beyond the 
spring. 

The American Red Cross is the greatest 
humanitarian agency in the history of the 
world. The War Council, appointed by 
President Wilson and headed by Henry P. 
Davison, is conducting the affairs of this 
great organization on the theory that it 
should contribute to these great aims: 

First, to be ready to care for our soldiers 
and sailors whenever and wherever that care 
may be needed. 

Second, to the shortening of the war by 
relieving the sufferings and bolstering up the 
courage and morale of the civilian popula- 
tions as well as the armies of our Allies. 

Third, through carrying a message of re- 
lief and mercy, as an expression of the sacri- 
fice and sympathy of the American people, to 
let our Allies know that this is not a mere 
money-making nation, but a great money- 
making nation—and thus, through promot- 
ing a better understanding between ourselves 
and all the Allied nations, lay foundation 
for an enduring peace after the war. 


The most important work the Red Cross 
is doing at the present time is in its efforts 
to strengthen the morale of the Allied peo- 
ples and armies, especially those of France. 
General Pershing’s army cannot attain full 
effectiveness in France for many months to 
come, and in the meantime the French army 
must hold a great part of the western line. 
If the French line should give way, Persh- 
ing’s army would have to fill the gap no 
matter what its state of unpreparedness. 

France has been bled white. Her people 
are suffering as few peoples have ever suf- 
fered. Some 500,000° people have con- 
tracted tuberculosis as a result of the war. 
Last year 1,100,000 people in France died 
and only 300,000 babies were born; and 
France all this time has been fighting for us, 
and is to-day holding the line for us while 
we get ready. 

The Red Cross War Council therefore 
feels that the greatest service it can render 
to suffering humanity is at this very moment 
to do everything in its power to buck up the 
French, thus shortening the war, and sav- 
ing the lives and limbs of American soldiers. 
That is why such large sums are being ex- 
pended by the Red Cross among the civilian 
population of that country. 

For our own soldiers and sailors, every- 
thing that can be done will be done. Of 
course, Red Cross work is only supplemen- 
tary to the work of the Army and Navy, and 
during the period of preparation for actual 
service must devote itself primarily to get- 
ting ready to respond to emergency calls. 
For the moment, everything is being done 
that we are called upon to do in the canton- 
ments and camps in this country, as well as 
for the troops of General Pershing’ in 
France. 

The work of the Red Cross is being con- 
ducted with an economy and efficiency al- 
most without precedent in any organization, 
and this primarily for the reason that it has 
been enabled to have the volunteer services 
of an exceptionally large number of the im- 
portant business men of America. It is en- 
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joying the devoted service, without pay or 
expense of any kind, of some of the most ex- 
perienced and ‘successful of our business men 
and social workers. Its operating expenses 
are more than met by its membership dues, 
so that every cent contributed to the War 
Fund goes for relief. 

All expenditures of the Red Cross are be- 
ing subjected to the constant and continuous 
scrutiny of auditors under the direction of 
the War Department, so that every dollar 
contributed will be carefully accounted for. 
Reports in great detail are being constantly 
made to the people, and it is the policy of 
the War Council to conduct all the affairs 
of the Red Cross during the war as an open 
book. 

Commissions representing the American 
Red Cross are to-day at work in France, 
England, Russia, Serbia, Rumania, and 
Italy. These commissions have been com- 
posed of some of the ablest and most suc- 
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cessful American business men and workers 
along lines of Red Cross activity. They 
are advising the War Council as to the 
means by which the Red Cross can most 
effectively extend relief to peoples and 
armies in those countries, and after their rec- 
ommendations have been acted on by the 
War Council, these commissions are execut- 
ing the work of relief carefully and efficiently 
and with the purpose of making their activ- 
ity an expression of the fine friendliness and 
desire to help on the part of the American 
people as a whole. 

The Red Cross is not seeking to compete 
with any existing relief organization, but 
aims to coordinate the relief activities of all 
organizations for a common purpose. It is 
the ambition of those who are conducting the 
Red Cross in this war to make its emblem 
a symbol of the heart and soul of the Amer- 
ican people in their efforts to extend a help- 
ing hand to a bleeding world. 


WHAT OUR RED CROSS IS 
~ DOING IN FRANCE 


BY MARION G. SCHEITLIN 


O a recent news cablegram sent by the 

American Red Cross Commission in 
France to the War Council in Washington 
there was appended this sentence: 


If the American people could only get a picture 
of the misery among those daily driven out of 
their homes and dumped in poverty among other 
parts of the country—oftentimes terribly sick or 
mutilated—they would gladly do all in their 
power to help. 


This was not an appeal for aid; it was an 
involuntary expression—aye, prayer—of un- 
selfish men drawn from them by the picture 
on which they had gazed since the War 
Council sent them to France. A ghastlier 
picture was never limned by the brush of 
Verestchagin. This picture—a panorama of 
France and Belgium created by the insensate 
and insatiate savagery of the Hun—is in a 
great measure dimmed by distance to most of 
us in America. The pictures of Serbia, Ru- 
mania, Armenia—any spot where the super- 
Goth has wielded his weapons of destruction, 
torture, and death—are equally shocking, 
albeit even dimmer to us than the canvas de- 
picting the misery of France and Belgium. 





It has taken Prussianism nearly three and 
one-half years to create this picture. If 
peace were to come to-day it would take ten 
times three and one-half years to erase it; 
and there would still remain some inefface- 
able blotches. But while the paint is still 
fresh and the blood-red coloring still vivid, 
let us try to visualize it as best we may. Per- 
haps the best way is to take some pages from 
the archives of the Red Cross in the form 
of communications from its workers afield. 
These offer a series of “close-ups” from 
which the picture may in a measure be re- 
constructed this side of the Atlantic. The 
film in its entirety must be left to the his- 
torian. 

In reflecting the high lights of this grew- 
some picture, with Red Cross reports as the 
mirror, there are reflected at the same time 
the efforts of that organization to tone down 
the scarlet in the composition and, ulti- 
mately, to wash the canvas clean. 

All in the day’s work a Red Cross official 
sends this report: 


There arrived last week at Evian, where the 
repatriates from France and Belgium are received 
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back into France, a train loaded with Belgian 
children. There were 680 of them—thin, sickly, 
from four to twelve years of age—children of 
men who refused to work for the Germans and of 
mothers who let their children go rather than to 
let them starve. They poured off the train, little 
ones clinging to the older ones, girls all crying, 
boys trying to cheer. They had come all the long 
way alone. On the platform were the Red Cross 
workers to meet them. Those children who could 
walk at all marched along crying, “Meat, meat, 
we are going to have meat.” Their little claw- 
like hands were significant, but a doctor said, 
“We have them in time; a few weeks of proper 
feeding and they will pull up.” Thirty per cent. 
of the older repatriates die the first month from 


exhaustion. The children can and must be saved. 
HELPING FRENCH AND BELGIAN REPATRI- 


ATES 


Two such trains pull into Evian every 
day. ‘They are laden with the too-young and 
the too-old—unfit grist for the Prussian in- 
dustrial mill. Kultur weighs its victims only 
in the scales of possible usefulness to the 
Vaterland. ‘The humans in its power are 
reduced to terms of thaler, mark, and pfen- 
nig. ‘The grandchildren too young to work 
and the grandparents too old to work for 
Germany are cast into the discard and loaded 
for France. Germany needs its food. It 
cannot afford to reduce the rations of its 
fighting men by feeding, however meagerly, 
useless children and equally useless old peo- 
ple. If they have to starve it were better 
they starved in France. And starve many 
of them unquestionably would were it not 
for Evian, Troche, and the Red Cross. 

At Evian the Red Cross took over a pub- 
lic building, and at Troche, twenty miles 
from Limoges, it turned the famous monas+ 
tery of La Grande Chartreuse into a haven 
of rest and recuperation for the very young 
and the very old repatriates. At these two 
stations from 1500 to 2000 haggard, hope- 
less little children and aged persons arrive 
daily. And 30 per cent. of the older ones die 
during the first month in spite of all the ten- 
der mercies of the Red Cross can do! 


THE STORY OF GASTON 


On their arrival the repatriates are regis- 
tered, washed, given fit clothing and food 
and then put to sleep in clean beds, the 
first they have seen since they fell into the 
hands of the Germans, probably months ago. 

Tens and probably hundreds of thousands, 
before Prussianism is driven from the earth, 
will bless the Americans who made Evian 
and Troche possible and who sent to stricken 
France the white-robed, gentle-voiced wom- 
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en from whose raiment there blazons the 
Red Cross. 

One of these thousands will be Gaston, 
aged seven, who walks with a crutch. Gas- 
ton is a type. He has thousands of little 
brothers and sisters. Gaston’s father had 
gone to fight the Boches. His mother man- 
aged to keep the home until a certain day 
when the siren blew. That day Gaston and 
his sister were playing in the yard and ran 
to the cellar when they heard the first blast. 
They had been told to do so. When the 
siren ceased they went back to play in the 
yard. Then something happened, and for 
days after he came out of the hospital Gas- 
ton couldn’t for the life of him remember 
what it was. The thing that dropped in 
the yard tore away one leg and mangled his 
sister. While he was in the hospital his 


‘mother disappeared. So they put Gaston on 


a train for Evian. The Red Cross nurse 
into whose care Gaston happened to fall 
was helping him along the road—he han- 
dled his crutch awkwardly as yet—when a 
woman shrieked and gathered the cripple to 
her bosom. Few mothers and children 
among the repatriates are so blessed of for- 
tune. Tens of thousands of them will never 
know the bliss of such reunions. 

At Evian and Troche the Red Cross, after 
relieving the physical needs of the sufferers, 
set straightway to reuniting families or such 
fragments of them as are left. This giving 
of children to parents and parents to chil- 
dren is one of the least spectacular, but 
withal one of the sweetest charities the war 
has developed. 


THE WRECKED PRISONER OF WAR 


But there is another class of repatriates— 
the military prisoner. He is sent to France 
through Switzerland by the trainload daily; 
and nowhere in its campaign for world 
domination has Prussianism displayed its 
marvelous efficiency in so graphic a way. 
Without exception these repatriates won 
their release from Germany by toiling under 
duress until not one ounce of energy was 
left in them. 

As has been pointed out, Germany weighs 
enemy man-power to the gram. She has 
many prisoners; why conserve their strength 
when she has such numbers on which to 
draw? It is higher efficiency, argues Kultur, 
to draw a prisoner’s life-blood quickly by 
working him at top speed on bran and water 
until the emaciated form and glassy eye tell 
the medical efficiency expert that the prisoner 
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can be of no more use to the Kaiser. ‘Then 
he is sent to France to die. And an alarm- 
ing proportion of them do. Red Cross 
workers report that there is no sight more 
terrible in all this,war than the trainloads 


of wrecked repatriates. 
RAVAGES OF THE WHITE PLAGUE 


A big percentage of them—strong men 
when the war started and they went forth 
to do battle for their homes—return to their 
beloved France in an almost hopeless stage 
of tuberculosis. The burden of these vic- 
tims of German efficiency has been taken up 
by the Red Cross and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation working in conjunction with each 
other. First, the tubercular among them, 
as well as among all repatriates, are sifted 
out and sent to the special tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. According to conservative reports 
sent to headquarters by Red Cross workers 
in France, 500,000 civilians in France have 
fallen victim to the white plague as a direct 
result of war conditions, aside from the re- 
patriates; and the hideots monster is stalk- 
ing through the land with an increasingly 
rapid stride. Dr. Hermann Biggs estimates 
the number of men who have fallen victim to 
tuberculosis in the trenches at 150,000. 


CONSERVING THE FRENCH POPULATION 


Of the problem of conserving human life 
and usefulness there is a multiplicity of ram- 
ifications. Consider these figures as a part 
of the picture: In France alone, in 1916, 
there were 1,100,000 deaths outside the 
battlefield, and the death toll in 1917, when 
compiled, will in all probability greatly ex- 
ceed that figure. Two specialized efforts 
to check the depletion of French population, 
as developed by the Red Cross, are the care 
of infants and the re-education of the seri- 
ously crippled and blind.. As against 1,100,- 
000 deaths in 1916 there were 312,000 
births, or a net loss of 788,000 of population. 
Facing these figures, the Red Cross set out 
not only to save the babies and young chil- 
dren, but to instruct French mothers in pre- 
natal hygiene and scientific feeding and care 
of babies. And as to the care of young 
children, the following report to headquar- 
ters is illuminating: 


We have established a temporary children’s 
shelter at Toul, a city in the section of the war 
zone recently bombarded by the enemy. 

Gas bombs are being used by the Germans, and 
the inhabitants of the nearby villages were obliged 
to wear face masks to escape asphyxiation. This 
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mode of protection, however, is not feasible for 
children, and it was found necessary to send the 
children away at once. 

The prefect of the department telegraphed to a 
worker in Paris that 750 children had been sud- 
denly thrust upon his hands and that he needed 
immediate assistance. 

The next day eight workers left the Red Cross 
Headquarters—a doctor, an experienced nurse, 
two auxiliary nurses, a bacteriologist and an ad- 
ministrative director and two women to take 
charge of the bedding, clothing, food, etc. 

They found that twenty-one of the children 
were infants under one year, and the remainder 
were under eight years. They were herded to- 
gether in an old barracks, dirty, practically un- 
furnished and with no sanitary appliances. Sick 
children were crowded in with the well, and skin 
diseases and vermin abounded. 

Within two days the children had been thor- 
oughly cleaned and transferred to a new and 
clean barracks. Medical care had been given and 
nurses secured for the babies, suitable food pro- 
vided and a classification of all the refugees made 
to prevent the separation of members of the same 
family. The organization of an institution for 
the care of these children has been worked 
out 


REEDUCATION OF THE WOUNDED 


In this war’s vocabulary the word “re- 
éducation” covers one of its most interesting 
and humane phases. Jean, who was a team- 
ster, had his leg blown away by a German 
shell. He has a wife and children. He 
leaves the hospital borne down by that which 
he believes to be his helplessness and the 
vision of his faithful wife having to work 
for him and the children. Perhaps, he 
thinks, he can learn to be a cobbler. Nearly 
all the poilus who have lost nether limbs 
look to the cobbler’s bench. Then Jean 
learns that the Red Cross, and some other 
organizations, are fitting such as he with 
artificial legs that bend at the knee and act 
almost like the one he lost. He is fitted, 
finds that he can climb on and off his cart 
and goes back to his former modest sphere 
of usefulness. Jean is lucky—he does not 
have to be reéducated. 

But Jaques, whose eyes were pierced by 
bits of shrapnel, must perforce start life all 
over. Jaques was a mechanic of the better 
sort. Without the eyes he gave for France 
he cannot go back to his trade. So he is 
taken in hand by the Red Cross, taught bas- 
ket-weaving or one of a dozen other trades 
adaptable to the blind, and placed on a self- 
supporting basis. Jaques is happy to think 
that he can take care of himself and the state 
is spared’the expense of a dependent. There 
are thousands of Jeans and Jaqueses in 
France and Belgium and not one of them is 
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to be a charge of the public who has not 
been mutilated beyond possibility of reédu- 
cation. 


HUMAN SALVAGE 


A big section of France must be rehabili- 
tated. German shells and German wanton- 
ness have razed more than 1000 French vil- 
lages and towns. A Red Cross worker in a 
report illustrative of the utter devastation 
cites this instance: In company with a man 
who had owned a mill in a town of about 
2000 inhabitants, this worker returned to it 
after it had been evacuated by the Germans. 
The miller had lived his life in the town 
and knew every street, lane, and house in it. 

“When we reached the place,” said the 
Red Cross worker, “my miller friend had 
to get a surveyor to locate the site of his 
mill, so complete was the razing of every 
building in the town.” 

The Red Cross is not going to undertake 
the task of rebuilding the villages of France. 
But it has initiated on the human side a com- 
prehensive plan of giving a fresh start to 
those who have been left destitute -by the 
ravages of the Germans, but who are able 
to work. This is the plan: ‘To begin by 
reconstituting sixty families of five members 
each in each of four villages. The hope and 
expectation is that they can be made self- 
supporting and that the movement will 
spread. 


CARING FOR SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES 


The War Council’s emissaries found 
France so sick last summer that they were 
appalled at first. But, the longer they 
studied the picture, the more resolute they 
became. ‘To-day Red Cross activities run 
in no fewer than twenty-five distinct chan- 
nels, too many to deal with in detail here. 

There is the canteen where the poilu com- 
ing out of or returning to the trenches may 
rest and smoke and get a square meal at 
cost—13 cents. And there is the care of the 
families of the soldiers, one of the most vital 
services rendered. It has been found that 
the only thing that takes the heart out of 
the fighting Frenchman is the fear that his 
wife and children suffer for lack of food and 
the coarse comforts they are used to. So the 
Red Cross looks up his family and sees to it 
that they do not want. With that assur- 
ance, the poilu goes into the fray with fresh 
courage and a light heart. This care of the 
families of soldiers has been found to be an 
invaluable military asset. 
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Not the least of the problems of war and 
civilian relief has been that of transportation. 
The railroads were found choked. After 
the quick-fire American fashion, the Red 
Cross established a system of motor-trucking 
between warehouses, hospitals, canteens, chil- 
dren’s shelters, and other centers of activity 
that relieved the organization largely from 
the use of the railroads. 

What has gone before bears largely on the 
relief of civilians. The experience of three 
years teaches that the time is at hand for 
the cessation of big offensives until spring— 
unless both the Allies and the enemy shall 
radically change their methods. The cam- 
paign during the winter will have to do 
largely with the care of the civilian popula- 
tion—housing and feeding soldiers’ families, 
saving the babies, fighting tuberculosis, 
building up the warehouse and hospital serv- 
ice, and a score of other activities of similar 
nature. In short, barring the smashing of 
three years of precedent, this winter’s is to 
be largely an economic campaign on the 
West front. 


SURGEONS AND AMBULANCIERS 


Certainly in no war, and probably in no 
other service, have there ever been enlisted so 
many men of renown in the medical and sur- 
gical world. Nor has there ever been 
equaled the effectiveness and daring of the 
ambulance service. Hundreds of the most 
distinguished surgeons of the Allied coun- 
tries have given up their practices to serve 
the Red Cross in the saving of the wounded. 
Entering the service with all the knowledge 
their profession offered, these surgeons, 
through their devotion and the large num- 
ber of cases of all kinds that pass under their 
knives, have, it is admitted, not only added 
volumes to the world’s knowledge of sur- 
gery, but have saved lives by the thousand. 
One of the marked achievements, according 
to returned surgeons, has been the pro- 
ficiency acquired in building up the face of 
a man who has had half of it perhaps blown 
away by exploding shells. 

The Red Cross has made possible the suc- 
cess of the surgeons working under its aus- 
pices by furnishing the best equipment and 
supplies. One of the heaviest drains on the 
war fund has been along surgical lines. Be- 
fore the organization got into action in Ser- 
bia, sawdust was being used to dress wounds. 
That has been remedied. 

When the honors are finally paid in this 
war, none will come in for more than the 
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Red Cross ambulancier. He has run the 
same risk of death as the man in the trench. 
He has driven his ambulance through 
deluges of shells to the spot where he heard 
the moans of the mortally wounded and 
raced against death with his wounded to the 
nearest hospital. The ambulancier, perhaps, 
because of the suffering he has seen, has 
made the successful conduct of the war his 
religion. His motto is, “Unto the End.” 


HELPING “ANTILLES” SURVIVORS 


Amidst the conflagration of war there 
flare up at unexpected times and _ places 
shafts of flame that for the moment rivet the 
world’s attention. Such was the sinking of 
the transport Antilles, the first naval disaster 
to the United States since we took a hand in 
the biggest game of all history. The Red 
Cross is organized for the unexpected as well 
as for that which can be foreseen. In the 
Antilles matter it proved its alertness in cop- 
ing with the unexpected. The ship went 
down five minutes after a torpedo tore away 
her side. Sixty-seven men went with her. 
The other 170, nearly naked, floated three 
hours on life rafts and were half-dead when 
they made port. 

Instantly after the news reached Paris, a 
Red Cross agent sped to this “port in 
France.” He wired the names of the sur- 
vivors to Washington. He provided funds 
for those who had lost their money and 
could not get home. With the American 
consul and the commanding United States 
Army officer at the port, he saw the sur- 
vivors comfortably placed in hospitals and 
hotels. Everything possible was done for 
the convenience and comfort of the 170. To 
the Red Cross it was merely an incident in 
the day’s work. 


WORK FOR THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


Upon the entry of the United States into 
the war—with the prospect that not the 
smallest part of the job of obliterating 
Kaiserism will fall to us—the burden of the 
Red Cross was. heavily augmented. In a 
general sense the primary purpose of the* Red 
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Cross is to care for the men of our own 
Army and Navy, supplementing the work of 
the Government. Three American soldiers 
have fallen in action and have been buried 
with unusual honors in French soil. How 
many young Americans will fill graves in 
foreign lands before the hour of Prussianism 
shall have struck God only knows. But at 
all times, no matter how long the struggle, 
the supreme object of the American Red 
Cross wil be to safeguard the comfort and 
welfare of our fighting men on land and sea. 

The initial work of the organization after 
troops began to move to camp in this country 
was the establishment of canteens at railway 
stations, supplying excellent lunches to the 
soldiers. As the boys leave for France they 
are supplied with comfort kits. And at 
Christmas every man in the United States 
Army and Navy, at home and abroad, will 
receive a parcel intended to convey to him 
the God-bless-you of all Americans. The 
clicking of hundreds of thousands of needles 
in the nimble fingers of Red Cross knitters is 
a familiar sound. ' 

In the United States the Red Cross fol- 
lows the soldier and sailor to the pier; in 
France it greets him the instant he sets foot 
ashore. It looks after the soldier in the coast 
reception camps, provides him with dispen- 
sary. and rest-station service, treats his aching 
tooth, and in innumerable other ways makes 
his new life happier. At the base camps it 
supplements the work of the Army in mak- 
ing him comfortable. 

And when the American soldier is cap- 
tured—there are more than 100 American 
prisoners in German hands now—he will 
know that his Red Cross mother has fol- 
lowed him right into the prison camp, for 
arrangements have been made to get to him 
from Switzerland the same rations given to 
the man in the trench. 

Thus, from his military cradle to his 
grave, if must be, the Red Cross is an om- 
nipresent help, working for him with the 
effectiveness born of long experience, efh- 
cient administration, and unselfish devo- 
tion. 





























@ Harris & Ewing, Washington 
TEMPORARY OFFICES FOR THE ORDNANCE CLERKS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


(Other temporary structures are being erected for The Council of National Defense, Food Administration, and 
Fuel Administration) 
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WASHINGTON EXPANDING 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AS THE VISITOR OF 1918 WILL SEE IT 
BY ERNEST KNAUFFT 


ASHINGTON to-day is a human 

ant-hill of activity. As you pass the 
public buildings you hear the impetuous 
click of hundreds of typewriters. The sound 
is staccato and vivace. A generation ago our 
forebears heard only the large ticking of the 
grandfather’s clock; the tempo was slower 
then, there were but two whole notes to a 
bar, but with the typewriters to-day there 
are sixteen quarter-notes; and in their rapid 
percussions we seem to hear the quickened 
pulse of the nation. 

The eye, too, detects an accelerated move- 
ment throughout the city. 

Public servants, men on commissions, 
dart hither and thither with a nervous step; 
the very pivotal storm-doors of administra- 
tion buildings seem impediments to these 
khaki-clad emissaries. 

Washington is awake. 

And it is evident that the citizens are as- 
sembled to do, and not to talk. Conversa- 
tion is laconic and pitched in subdued tones. 
On every visage we read plainly signs of de- 
termination; every man’s bearing signifies 
responsibility. Chicagoans bring with them 





their air of “I will,’ and the young men 
from other parts, when asked if they will 
serve here or there, are quick to respond 
with the vernacular affirmation, “Sure!” 

It is inspiring to see all these alert and 
ready citizens assembled in the national capi- 
tal, quite at home in its streets and build- 
ings, testing the hospitality of the city to its 
utmost. And the sight suggests the ques- 
tion, ““What part does the material city, the 
silent stones, and static bronzes—public 
buildings and statues—play in the hurrying 
pageant of preparedness?” 

It is the adaptability to the nation’s busi- 
ness which is being developed at the present 
moment in the new buildings in Washington 
that so few people know. 


A GREAT BUILDING DRIVE 


If the visitor finds himself in the heart 
of the city, at Sixth and B streets—the part 
of the Mall known as Henry Park, Reserva- 
tion No. 4, the site of the old Pennsylvania 
station—he will witness an activity that may 
stir him as he has never been stirred before 
by a similar event, save perhaps when as a 
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NEW INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


(Rawlins’ Square facade, between 17th and 18th Streets) 
(Designed by the Government architect. 


modern office-building type of architecture of sufficient area to afford 
D. C., of the Geological Survey, 


organization at Washington, 


Mines, 
cost of $2,596,000. Later, arrangements were made 
building. It is 85 feet in height, 


small boy he saw the pitching of the circus 
tents the morning before the performance. 

Here a battery of hammers is rattling 
against acres of pine timbers, as a lively 
corps of carpenters are putting up a long 
row of temporary offices for the War and 
Navy departments. ‘They work with break- 
neck speed, for the contract; which calls for 
1,055,000 square feet of space, demands its 
completion in one hundred days! 

And this is all being done on a site almost 
opposite to the old Smithsonian Institution 
with its machinery of yesterday and its fos- 
sils of eons past! Thus does the Washing- 
ton of the moment, the Washington of urge 
and action, rise cheek by jowl beside the 
Washington of the passive—of conservation! 

Further up the Mall, behind the Pan- 
American building, other Aladdin-like car- 


and such other offices and bureaus of the — Department 
for the offices of the Secretary of the Interior to be in this 
the maximum height permitted in the District of Columbia) : 


(On the corner of F and 18th Streets) 


An act of Congress of March, 1913, provided for ‘‘a fireproof building of 


office accommodations for the entire 
Bureau of 
at a 


Reclamation Service, Indian Office, 
as can be accommodated therein,” 


penters are also hammering away at rapid- 
fire pace putting the finishing touches to the 
temporary offices for ordnance clerks. 

A block or two north are the just-com- 
pleted executive offices of the National Red 
Cross; a row of well-lighted symmetrical 
buildings that look very tidy and orderly— 
the neatness of the Red Cross nurse sym- 
bolized in terms of architecture. 

Up E street, a stone’s throw away, we see 
a tall office building, consisting mostly of 
windows, that, amply illuminated in the 
evening, give the impression of a nest of fiery 
dragons wide-eyed for adventure. It is one 
of the many new office buildings that have 
been rented by the Government and turned 
into executive offices, in this case for the 
Ordnance Department—or the ‘Audience 
Department” as a street urchin told us. 




















NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Smithsonian Institution and the old National Museum; 
erected, to align with 


Hornblower and 
east) 





designed by 


(In the Mall, opposite the 
this building, on the 


Marshall; the George Washington Memorial Hall will be 
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WASHINGTON CITY POST OFFICE 


(Adjoining the Union Station, both buildings designed 
by D. H. Burnham and Company) 


Directly opposite we find another new 
building occupying an entire square; this, 
however, was built by a Government archi- 
tect, and is used to house the Interior De- 
partment. It is the largest of the recent 
Government buildings, since the U. S. Post 
Office. While it is to be regretted that it 
does not conform more strictly to the Colo- 
nial spirit of early Washington architecture, 
it has much to recommend it as an executive 
headquarters, of the “office-building’’ . type, 
as will be seen by our illustration. 


COMMERCIAL WASHINGTON 


Commercial Washington, too, is breathing 
hard. 

The inrush of visitors calls for greater 
housing facilities and more hotels. 

On the corner of Fifteenth street and 
Pennsylvania avenue, opposite the Treasury, 
is a very desirable site that should have been 
secured by the Government for a public 
building, but private enterprise has acquired 
it, and to-day one of the busiest spots in the 
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city is made doubly perturbed by steam der- 
ricks and acetylene riveters, working ona 
skyscraper steel frame, while the masons are 
laying its tiled floors, veneering its facade 
with grey marble. ‘This is the New Wash- 
ington Hotel—and, if steel, fictiles, and 
stone count for anything, will be, beyond all 
dispute, a fire-proof edifice. 

Within half a mile of the Treasury in 
every direction, save southern, the business 
city has developed by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing the past decade. Anyone who has not 
been to Washington since the Cuban War 
will hardly recognize this skyscraper area; 
insurance companies, newspapers, automobile 
firms, department stores have erected clean- 
cut metropolitan-looking buildings that com- 
pare well with similar establishments else- 
where in the United States. Office buildings 
have been completed in all directions, the 
Government having leased a dozen of them, 
since the war began, for temporary quarters. 


THE UNION STATION, THE POST OFFICE AND 
THE PLAZA: THE APPROACH TO 
WASHINGTON 


Having considered Washington of the new 
office buildings, let us take up another recent 
improvement of the city—The Union Sta- 
tion, the new Post Office next to it and the 
Plaza, with its Columbus monument, con- 
necting the Capitol with the station. 

If these notes were prepared with Be- 
decker-like precision this Union Station 
should be the first improvement to be stud- 
ied, for the entrance to a city is really the 
key to its artistic arrangement, as all civic 
planners are aware—Mr. Arnold W. Brun- 
ner has said, “The railroad station has gen- 

erally taken the place of 











the city gate, and is usually 
the only approach to the 
modern city.” But as a 
matter of fact few travel- 
ers; except inveterate globe- 
trotters,-enter a city with 
such nice discrimination as 
to. let their observations 
“begin at the beginning.” 
It should, however, be 
allowed that this’ view -of 
the case is the right one, 
and no improvement in 
Washington deserves our 
greater consideration than 








Photograph by Jarvis - 
“HOUSE” OFFICE BUILDING 
(Designed by Messrs. Carrére and Hastings. 


A “Senate” Office Building 
of exactly the same design is situated north of the Capitol; see the next page) 


this matter of the first im- 
pression made upon the vis- 
itor when he enters a city. 


-” 
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Hence it is that when arriving in Wash- 
ington for the first time the visitor, passing 
through the great Union Station, must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, get an impression 
of “bigness” from the proportions of Mr. 
Burnham’s massive architecture. 

The scale seems to match the scale of the 
Capitol building, the Treasury, and the 
Washington Monument, and thus the visitor 
is properly prepared to receive the right im- 
pression of what is best in the entire city. 
This spacious building is 760 feet in length 
and 343 feet in width. 

After passing through the station one 
stands facing the Columbus monument, de- 
signed by Lorado Taft, of Chicago, and one 
looks up the Plaza to the Capitol. There 
are still some old buildings left upon the 
plaza, and these must be removed, and some 
grading and parking must be done; vut when 
this is completed there will be an uninter- 
rupted view of the Capitol from the Union 
Station, making one of the finest approaches 
to a city that America can show. 

All this was made possible by the plans of 
the Park Commission of 1901, and while 
now it seems as simple as A, B, C, it was 
not effected without a great deal of tribula- 
tion on the part of Congressmen, railroad 
officials, and the Park Commission board, 
consisting of Messrs. Burnham, Olmsted, 
McKim, and Saint-Gaudens. 

Some day there should be placed in this 
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@ Underwood & Underwood, New York 
VIEW FROM THE CAPITOL 


(Looking down Delaware Avenue to the Union Station, 

the new City Post Office to our left on the corner of 

New Capitol Street. The three-winged building on the 
right is the ‘Senate’ Office Building) 


Our illustration on this page really gives a 
lesson in civic planning, and drives home, 
as no words can, the lesson of the intelligent 
designing. From the site of the Capitol 
building we look down Delaware avenue 
upon the Plaza and see at the end of it the 

Columbus monument, the 
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Union Station behind that, 
then to the left the city Post 
Office, and to the left of that 
North Capitol street. 

As the spectator thus gets 
a clear vista of a typical 
Washington view, when 
looking down, so conversely, 
when looking uf, either the 
Plaza, North Capitol street 
or Delaware avenue, he gets 
a clear, typical view of the 








(In the Mall at 14th Street; 
in our photograph, extends to 12th Street, 
be erected, in the near future, 

Rankin, Kellogg and Crane) 


Plaza a memorial to these great designers. 
For what they have done is not limited to 
local and present-day benefits, but is of na- 
tional potency and of future advantage, for 
visitors from all over the country, interested 
in civic improvement, will in time to come 
make a pilgrimage to Washington to see this 
well-planned “approach.” 


= 


WEST WING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUILDING 

the east wing, a portion of it may be seen 
a higher building will probably 
between these two wings. 


Capitol. And that is all 
there is to it! But funda- 
mentally it is correct, while 
‘most of the entrances from 
cities by way of railroad stations, where no 
vistas are obtainable, are fundamentally in- 
correct, and are wasted opportunities. 

The new Washington asserts itself about 
the Union Station in more ways than one. 
The visitor not only grasps the spirit of im- 
pressiveness about the Columbus monument, 
but as he. walks up to the Capitol he finds 


Designed by 
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planner of Washington, 
adopted in the beginning. 
: Such a _ building mea- 
sured to a big scale, greets 
one on the corner of Six- 
teenth and S streets, a place 
where one would hardly 
look for a structure so fine 
in proportion, so balanced 
in detail. . It is the white 
marble Temple of Scottish 
Rite, designed by John Rus- 
sell Pope. Perhaps never 
before in the history of 
American architecture have 
a few city lots been made to 
carry so impressive a struc- 








CONTINENTAL HALL OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION 
(Edward Pearce Casey, architect. Preserves the 


on Delaware avenue the new marble 
“Senate” office building, and on B and First 
streets, S.E., he finds a duplicate of it in the 
“House” office building. 


THE TEMPLE OF SCOTTISH RITE 


As the stranger hurries along avenues 
away from the Capitol and the White House 
district he is confronted from time to time 

















LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


(Nearing completion in the Mall, on the banks of the 
Potomac. | Designed by Henry Bacon. A Memorial 
bridge -typifying the reunion of the North and South 
will connect this Memorial with the Memorial Amphi- 
theater in Arlington Cemetery. Within this building 
will be placed a shrine containing a statue of the Great 
Emancipator by Daniel C. French) 


by new buildings that startle him into the 

realization that the municipality is expand- 

ing on the same big scale that L’Enfant, the 
Dec.—5 


f 1 i spirit of Colonial or 
Georgian architecture in a very happy way) 


ture. 

In the same _neighbor- 
hood is found The Carne- 
gie Institution of Washing- 
ton, of graceful Ionic design, by Carrére and 
Hastings, while not far away is the Carnegie 
Public Library, built by Ackerman and Ross, 
a well-balanced marble edifice, placed back 
from the curb of a shady street. 

It is in such buildings as these that one 
sees evidence that the new Washington of 
good taste is not going to be limited to the 
area near to the White House, but is ex- 
panding slowly but surely in every direction. 


PAN-AMERICAN, D. A. R., AND RED CROSS 


BUILDINGS 


It is to be hoped that the best of marble 
has been selected for the treads of the stairs 
of the new Red Cross Memorial Building on 
Seventeenth street, opposite the Executive 
Grounds, for the number of people that will 
pass in and out of it, during the coming year, 
will test the durability of the hardest stone. 

This is one of the recently completed 
buildings that take their places approximate 
to the Mall, on Seventeenth street, accord- 
ing to the plans of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion. ‘The others are the Continental Hall 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the Pan-American Union _head- 
quarters. 


These three buildings are of white marble, 
are uniform in placement, standing well 
back from the roadway, and though the 
Pan-American building is slightly Renais- 
sance, and the other two Colonial, the build- 
ings all harmonize, as they are well designed 
with proper regard for their location, and 
are all of about the same size and height. 
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THE CAPITOL ILLUMINATED 


(A noble contour, impressive from any viewpoint, under 
all circumstances, but especially so at night. The re- 
flection is seen in a basin of a fountain placed in Capitol 
Park. The designers of the Capitol were Thornton, La- 
trobe, Bulfinch, and of the dome—added 1851- 63— 
Thomas U. Walter. What would Washington and Jef- 
ferson have said could they, of candle-light times, have 
seen this splendid effect of electric illumination!) 
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TEMPLE OF SCOTTISH RITE 


(Designed by John Russell Pope. This temple cost 
$1,500,000; its 33 Ionic columns are each 33 feet high, 
out of compliment to the 33d degree Masons, whose 
shrine it is; the steps are arranged in the order of 
sacred numbers, in groups of 1, 2, 5, 7, and-9. The 
sphinxes were hewn out of stones weighing, respectively, 
109,000 and 110,000 pounds, the largest ever quarried in 
America) 











VISTA FROM POTOMAC PARK ACROSS THE TIDAL 
BASIN 
(Showing the Washington Monument, 








550 feet high) 














CONNECTICUT AVENUE BRIDGE 


(Said to be the longest concrete bridge in the world. 
Designed by Edward Pearce Casey 
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ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


(Designed by McKim, 
costia Rivers. 
pavilions. 


Mead and White, seen across the water that forms the reidiaunes of the Potomac and Ana- 
The shore line of this water is being parked and ornamented with boat landings, and swimming 
There is an extensive plan for making a recreation center worthy of the National Capitol here) 
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PAN-AMERICAN UNION BUILDING 


(Albert Kelsey and Paul P. Crex, architects. It houses 
the Bureau of American Republics) 

















Photograph by Commercial Photo Co. 
ARLINGTON MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER 


(Designed by Carrére and Hastings. Our photograph 
shows but a portion of the uncompleted edifice, and 
gives no conception of the imposing mass that, as a 
part of a monumental landscape composition, will dom- 
inate the already beautiful Arlington Cemetery) 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
(At_ 16th and P Streets, designed by Carrére and 
Hastings. A dignified building of white marble) 

















AMERICAN RED CROSS BUILDING 


(A Memorial to the Women of the American Civil War, 
designed by Trowbridge and Livingstone. One-half of 
the expense of the construction was borne by the United 
States Government, the other half by friends of the Red 
Cross Society of America. The building, well propor- 
tioned and good in detail, will look very impressive 
when the grading is completed, and trees surround it) 
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MODEL OF THE MALL 


(Made for the Park Commission. Looking from the site of the Lincoln Memorial, up eastward, to the Capitol, 
showing future parking, and the proper alignment of public buildings) 
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Inside of the Pan American Building is a 
patio with a sliding roof to open in summer 
and be closed in winter; back of the garden 
is a loggia ornamented with colored tiles—a 
striking piece of designing that brings home 
the lesson to architects and builders of the 
value of color, and especially ceramic color, 
in building surfaces. Similar lessons in the 
use of color are found in the decorations of 
the Congressional Library, and in the warm 
buff tints of the new Q Street bridge, de- 
signed by Mr. Glenn Brown. 


THE LINCOLN AND ARLINGTON MEMORIALS 


After the visitor has received his first im- 
pressions of Washington the active—Wash- 
ington of the new executive buildings, hotels, 
and temporary offices—he will become aware 
that while the city has given paramount at- 
tention to the welfare of the present popula- 
tion, it has not been unmindful of its duty 
as the National Capital in erecting proper 
memorials to its heroes of the past. 


There are indications that a very short . 


time will see completed two monuments that 
will be the crowning glory of the new Wash- 
ington—the Lincoln Memorial in the Mall 
and the Memorial Amphitheater on the 
heights of Arlington Cemetery. 

Neither of our illustrations gives any idea 

















LEE MANSION IN ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


(A fine exa mo of the Colonial, or Georgian, domestic 
buildings found in the District, in Virginia and Mary- 
land, that are now serving our best architects as models 
for modern villas that are being built in the suburbs of 
Washington to-day) 


of the Lincoln Memorial. The Greek-like 
simplicity of the: monument and the quiet 
serenity of the accessory land- 











scape remind one of some 
Doric temple of Zeus on the 
plains of a Mediterranean 
shore. 


THE CAPITAL CITY OF TO- 
MORROW: URGENT NEED 
FOR NEW DEPARTMENT 








ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL HALL 


(Designed by Tracy & Swartwout. It will occupy the site on the Mall of 
the temporary War and Navy offices—see illustration, page 631; will cost 


BUILDINGS 
The new Washington is 


about $2,000,000—contributions are now being received of from 10 cents up- part of an evolution that is 
ward to complete - building fund; it will contain an auditorium seating to go on into the future. 


10,000 people) 


of the stupendous impressiveness of these 
masterpieces of architecture when viewed 


The war has given a sud- 
den quietus, it is true, to many projects, but 
these will be resumed as soon as the crisis is 





under favorable circum- 
stances, and viewed, not each 
as a single building, but each 
as a part of a landscape com- 
position. 

As one stands in the Mall 
late in the afternoon, his 
back to the Washington 
Monument, and gazes to- 














ward the setting sun, one WiNNING DESIGN IN A COMPETITION FOR THE NEW BUILDING FOR THE 


sees outlined against the Vir- 
ginia hills the classic contour 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


(Arnold W. Brunner, architect. The type of building that will take the 
place in the future of the temporary offices now being erected) 











WASHINGTON IN WAR TIME 


over. The temporary offices will be super- 
seded by permanent realizations in stone 
of such Department Buildings as are existing 
at present only in designs; as for example the 
plans that were selected a few years ago 
after an important competition—the awards 
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having been made to Mr. Donn Barber for 
his Department of Justice Building; to York 
and Sawyer for their Commerce and La- 
bor Building, and to Mr. Arnold W. Brun- 
ner for his Department of State Build- 
ing. One of these designs we reproduce. 


WASHINGTON IN WAR TIME 


BY THEODORE TILLER 


ITHOUT a gold mine, an oil well or 

a factory the National Capital at last 
has come upon boom times. War has brought 
fifty thousand new faces to Washington, 
filled its streets with hundreds of automo- 
biles bearing strange license tags, crowded its 
hotels and apartment-houses, and produced 
a semi-monthly Government payroll beyond 
the peace-time dreams of the city’s shop- 
keepers and souvenir venders. 

A few weeks ago workmen hammered 
away upon a_ half-completed apartment- 
house in the residential section of the city. 
An official of the War Department went to 
the builder and said: ‘The Government 
wants that building as soon as we can get 
it. We are ready to sign the lease to-day 
and wish you’d rush construction.” 

This building was a dozen blocks removed 
from downtown Washington, where one 
would go ordinarily to find a Government 
bureau. Despite its comparative isolation, 
however, the building to-day is occupied by 
several scores of officers and nearly a thou- 
sand clerks. Rooms that were designed for 
reception halls, bedrooms, and kitchens are 
filled with long rows of typewriter desks, 
with a young woman at each, while here and 
there sit generals, colonels, majors and cap- 
tains. 

Uncle Sam moved into this building be- 
fore it was completed. ‘The rooms are still 
unpapered, and refuse of the carpenters is 
seen about the entrance-ways. Furthermore, 
the Government told the builder that if he 
would get busy and erect a similar apart- 
ment-house across the street another branch 
of the War Department would move in im- 
mediately. Ground has been broken and the 
United States has pen in hand to sign the 
lease. . 

This is merely one illustration of what 
war has meant to Washington. The easy- 
going old town must almost pinch itself to 


realize that the changes are actually real. 

“Wartime Washington” is quite unlike 
the Washington of a year ago. The entire 
atmosphere of the city has changed. Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and F street, thoroughfares 
where the city’s residents strolled listlessly 
in 1916, remind one to-day of the bustle of 
Fifth avenue and Broadway, New York. 
The throngs move with alacrity, traffic po- 
licemen can have no more day-dreams, and 
the general congestion puzzles and disturbs 
the oldest inhabitant. 

Literally thousands of men in khaki or 
Navy blue may be seen nowadays upon the 
streets of the capital. It has become a 
“city of salutes,” for each soldier salutes 
each sailor as they pass, or vice versa, and 
the crooked elbow is everywhere seen. 

The visiting warrior, too, receives his 
homage. Since the war came to America 
Washington has been host to a half-score of 
foreign commissions and the uniformed rep- 
resentatives of all of the allied nations. The 
invalided Canadian, en route to his home, 
comes by the capital of the greatest democ- 
racy. The Briton, in uniform much like 
our own; the Scot, in his kilties; the French- 
man, in his stiff little cap and war suit of 
light blue, and the Russian, with black trou- 
sers and coat of drab, parade the business 
and residential sections of Washington and 
lend a picturesque touch and an element of 
war’s realism to the capital of the Nation. 

Until the war declaration the officers of 
the Army and Navy were hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the civilian in Washington. 
With war came the order that all officers of 
the Army and Navy must wear their serv- 
ice uniforms and this has brought a curious 
and visible mingling of official and civil life 
at the seat of Government. 

It is dificult to approximate the number 
of officers of the Army and Navy now on 
duty in Washington and thereabouts, There 
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is a steady flow in and out of the depart- 
ments. Regular and reserve officers report 
for staff work, only to be sent to a command, 
in many cases, within a few days or weeks. 
Others take their places and the war ma- 
chinery never stops. 

Camp Meade, with its population of about 
25,000 soldiers, is within twenty miles of the 
capital. Quantico, where 12,000 marines 
are training, lies just down the Potomac. 
At Fort Myer there are some 1200 student 
officers; and several hundred engineers are 
training at the American University on the 
outskirts of the city. All these camps at in- 
tervals pour uniformed visitors into Wash- 
ington, cause the theaters to hang out 
S. R. O. signs, crowd the trolley cars and 
overrun the restaurants. 

When one adds the visiting delegations of 
citizens, contractors seeking Government 
work, promoters, politicians, men who want 
to get into or out of the Army, would-be 
concessionaires, and the families of men who 
have been called here on war work, it is easy 
to understand why Washington hotels re- 
quire reservations far in advance and the 
boarding-houses and business establishments 
are enjoying an era of unusual pros- 
perity. . 

The centers of war-time activity, of 
course, are in the Government departments. 
Approximately 20,000 civilian employees 
have been added to the Washington payroll 
of Uncle Sam since April 6. This figure. 
does not include the hundreds of volunteers 
who are working without pay, or for the 
nominal sum of $1 per year. War-time ne- 
cessity has brought to the capital many such 
volunteers—men of large affairs in the in- 
dustrial world—for instance, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Daniel Willard, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Howard E. Coffin, Walter S. Gifford, Ed- 
ward Chambers, J. Leonard Replogle, Theo- 
dore Whitmarsh, G. Harold Powell, Dr. 
R. L. Wilbur, Judge Lovett, and so on. 

The Civil Service Commission is certify- 
ing additional civilian employees at the rate 
of several hundred per day. There is still a 
paucity of good stenographers and typists and 
experts who can assume executive positions 
in certain technical branches of the Govern- 
ment service. 

The last issue of the Blue Book, which 
lists biennially the classified employees of the 
United States, showed slightly more than 
43,000 employees were engaged in the execu- 
tive departments. Inclusive of the new bu- 
reaus, such as the Food Commission and the 
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Fuel Administration, there are now more 
than 62,000 employees on the payroll in 
Washington. 

Assuming that the average salary paid is 
$1000 per annum, the addition means that 
the new employees will receive—and to a 
large extent spend—about twenty million 
dollars a year in the National Capital. 

The roster of the War Department shows 
the largest increase. When this article was 
written (in the middle of November) John 
C. Scofield, chief clerk of that department, 
furnished figures showing that 5138 names 
have been added to the department’s rolls 
since war came. 

There has been practically a 100 per cent. 
increase in the clerical force of the Navy De- 
partment. About 2500 employees have been 
added, this number including nearly nine 
hundred “yeo-women.” These “yeo-women” 
receive the initial salary of the yeoman, 
which, with allowances, runs their salary up 
to about $75 per month. 

Herbert Hoover’s food administration 
now employs approximately 700 clerks. The 
number of clerks engaged since the war be- 
gan by new and old departments and bu- 
reaus include the following, the figures be- 
ing approximate: 

Council of National Defense, 650; Ex- 
ports Administration Board, 750; American 
Red Cross, 700; Shipping Board, 425; Fuel 
Administration, 100; Bureau of Efficiency, 
50; Treasury Department, 2000; Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 400; Department of 
State, 150; Agricultural Department, 500; 
Government Printing Office, 1000; Depart- 
ment of Labor, 75. 

These figures do not include thousands of 
field agents engaged by the several depart- 
ments, nor the civilian and enlisted employees 
of the Washington Navy Yard, nor various 
bureaus where the increase has not been 
marked. 

Moved by a country-wide call for assist- 
ance in the operation of the war-time ma- 
chinery, the Civil Service Commission within 
the past six months has certified for employ- 
ment, “including both the Field and Depart- 
mental service, approximately 120,000 to 
125,000 persons.” ‘This large number em- 
braces prospective appointments in all 
branches of the Government service and in 
all sections of the country. 

The Commission is aware of the housing 
problem in Washington. On the bulletin 
board in the Commission’s offices there is 
posted this notice: 
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TEMPORARY OFFICE BUILDINGS FOR THE WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


(At 6th and B Streets, being erected from plans prepared in the office of Colonel Ridley, Superintendent of 

Public Buildings and Grounds, by the George A, Fuller Construction Company. These buildings will contain 

1,055,000 feet of space, and must be completed in 100 days. They are of wood frame construction with exterior 
walls of stucco, either on metal lath or terra cotta tile, giving firepoof qualities as far as possible) 


The Commission desires to maintain in its office 
a list of persons who have desirable rooms for 
rent and a list of those who are willing to furnish 
both rooms and board. This list is primarily for 
use of new employees of the Commission, but it 
will be available for the employees of any of the 
departments. 


A companion notice invites the newcomer 
to Washington to apply to the Chamber of 
Commerce for aid in obtaining lodgings. 

It is with difficulty that a visitor to Wash- 
ington now finds hotel or boarding-house ac- 


_commodations. A lawyer from a small town 


in Georgia, who neglected to make reserva- 
tion, recently visited five hotels before he ob- 
tained a place to spend the night. At last 
he found a room in a “family hotel” which 
caters to Congressional patronage during the 
sessions of Congress. 


For years the national convention of the | 


Rivers and Harbors Congress has been held 
in Washington in December. Its headquar- 
ters have been a large hotel, now filled to the 
last room by well-paying guests. Indications 
as this is written are that the Rivers and 
Harbors delegates must postpone their con- 
vention, or go to another city, because of the 
lack of accommodations in Washington. 
With all the influx of Government work- 
ers and wealthy volunteers Washington real- 
estate agents and boarding-houses have ar- 
rived at a state of complacency and inde- 
pendence. A year ago “For Rent” and 
‘Rooms and Boarding” signs hung from the 
windows of hundreds of -empty houses and 
family residences. ‘To-day there are few de- 
sirable houses or apartments for rent and 


scarcely any unfilled chairs about the board- 
ing-house tables. When complaints are print- 
ed that rents in Washington have advanced 
almost to a prohibitive figure denials are 
forthcoming from the renting agencies. 
Nevertheless, conversation with the home- 
hunters reveals that rents have increased any- 
where from 10 to 50 per cent., according 
to the location of the property, and in many 
instances families have sub-rented their 
homes and apartments, so choice are the op- 
portunities for turning a profit. 

At a card party recently one of the femi- 
nine players observed that: ‘Marie has 
rented her house, furnished, to an Army ofh- 
cer. He offered her such a fabulous sum 
she simply couldn’t refuse.” 

This is the popular conception of one 
phase of war-time Washington. 

Furnished houses and apartments bring 
substantially any price that may be asked, 
and unfurnished apartment-houses are rented 
in their entirety before the buildings are well 
under way. 

One frequently hears of instances where 
wealthy residents, called here by war duty, 
have paid far in excess of normal rentals— 
and have been glad of the chance, so crowded 
has the city become. It is claimed by some 
who have made the rounds that furnished 
apartments bringing $75 in rent a year ago 
are now commanding from $125 to $175. 

These conditions are due in part to the 
large number of volunteers who are now 
serving the Government here and the pres- 
ence also of many reserve officers suddenly 
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called to active service. But both the 
wealthy volunteer and the Government em- 
ployee of small means have felt the effect 
of Washington’s prosperity and high prices. 

The general expansion of the Govern- 
ment’s machinery is illustrated by the in- 
crease in officer personnel of the Ordnance 
Bureau—which must spend about three bil- 
lion dollars during the first year of war. 
Last April the Ordnance Bureau claimed 
just 97 officers. On November | it had a 
few short of 1800 officers, many of them re- 
servists. Its officer personnel eventually will 
approximate 5000. 

The construction-and-repair division of 
the Quartermaster Corps consisted of Brig.- 
Gen. Isaac W. Littell, a handful of officers 
and comparatively few clerks seven months 
ago. It was confronted with the job of 
building sixteen National Army cantonments 
—each a city of 40,000 population. ‘To-day 
General Littell and his force occupy the 
apartment-house at Fifteenth and M streets, 
spoken of in the beginning of this article, 
and they could use more room. 

Within the past few days practically an 
entire office. building was taken over by the 
new War Trade Board. Pending comple- 
tion of its own structure the Food Adminis- 
tration has been quartered in a tourist hotel 
hurriedly dismantled for office uses. Per- 
sons having business with the War or. Navy 
departments are apt to find the desired bu- 
reau in an old residence or near skyscraper 
(Washington has no very high structures) 
blocks away from the massive State, War, 
and Navy Building. 

The Capital went “dry” on November 1; 
and even abandoned saloons are being in- 
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spected with a view to conversion into offices. 
In Washington to-day the Government is 
using about one hundred rented buildings 
in widely separated sections of the city. Co- 
ordination has been possible in everything ex- 
cept the housing of Government workers. 
Buildings—not unlike the low, squatty 
cantonment structures —are now being 
erected for the Council of National De- 
fense, certain branches of the Red Cross, and 
the Food and Fuel administrations. 
Altogether “Washington in War-time”’ is 
passing through ‘its greatest adventure. 
The Spanish-American. war was of such 
short duration that the Capital barely 
emerged from its sleepiness. President Mc- 
Kinley’s total war budget was $50,000,000 
and Washington had barely begun to spend 
it when Dewey won his victory at Manila 
Bay. During the Civil War the Capital 
was little more than a village. Blue-clad 
soldiers trod its unkempt streets and there 
was plenty of excitement, but the stage set- 
ting was entirely different from that of to- 
day. ‘There were no visiting foreign com- 
missions to entertain, no airplanes in dem- 
onstration flights, no motor-trucks loaded 
with supplies, and no thoroughfares dotted 
with the automobiles of millionaire volun- 
teers and the vari-colored uniforms of allies. 
It is estimated that the war already has 
brought 50,000 strangers to Washington. It 
has taxed the Capital—from telephone serv- 
ice to street-cars and restaurants—to take 
care of them. However, when the war is 
over it may safely be predicted that Wash- 
ington will retain much of the “pep” she 
has taken on and will be a still more inter- 
esting Mecca for the tourist in years to come. 
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TEMPORARY QUARTERS FOR FOOD AND FUEL CONSERVATION BUREAUS 


(This temporary 


housing was completed in fifty days at a cost of 


$500,000, and is one of more than a dozen similar groups of buildings) 








THE CANADIAN ELECTION 


BY P. T. McGRATH 


N December 17, Canada will have a 

general election, in some respects the 
most notable the world has ever seen. A 
union government will appeal to the consti- 
tuencies for an endorsement of a policy of 
conscription to maintain Canada’s armies 
in the field, while a War Time Election 
Act, recently passed by the Ottawa Parlia- 
ment, will enable the taking of the votes, 
not alone of the Canadian soldiers and nurses 
overseas, as far as possible, but also those 
of the wives, widows, mothers, and sisters, 
residing in Canada, of the men of the fight- 
ing forces; for the franchise has been granted 
to such women for this occasion. The prin- 
ciple of soldiers voting was recognized a 
year ago in the Australian plebiscite on con- 
scription, and it has been claimed that, 
strangely enough, the majority of the votes 
‘of the soldiers in the trenches were cast 
against that policy, but the granting of votes 
to the women relatives of soldiers is a new 
one, and has provoked much bitter contro- 
versy in Canada. 

When the measure was enacted, the union 
government had not been formed and the 
bill was stubbornly opposed by the opposi- 
tion party (the Liberals), both because the 
franchise was not granted to every woman, 
and because male residents of Canada of alien 
enemy extraction, not naturalized more than 
fifteen years, were also denied a vote in 
the pending election, and these represent a 
substantial proportion of the population of 
the Western Provinces. The government 
(Conservatives) defended the disfranchising 
of these men on the ground that Australia 
had previously done so, and justified the 
enfranchising of the women relatives of sol- 
diers by the argument that the services of 
their menfolk warranted this concession. 
The Liberals retorted that this was a “ger- 
rymander” measure to ensure the govern- 
ment’s reélection, and the Conservatives, 
while repudiating this contention, professed 
expectation of a substantial majority—not 
in favor of their own party, but in favor 
of the principle of Canada’s continued par- 
ticipation in the war, which they claimed 
the reélection of the Borden Admin- 
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PREMIER BORDEN, CHAMPION OF CANADIAN 
CONSCRIPTION 


istration would represent in the eyes of the 
world. 

The Canadian Parliament, which is now 
about to be replaced, was elected on Sep- 
tember 21, 1911, when the issue was Reci- 
procity with the United States, advocated 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in power up to that 
date, but repudiated by the country at the 
polls by a decisive majority through the elec- 
tion of the Conservatives under Sir Robert 
Borden. ‘The life of a Canadian Parlia- 
ment is five years, but early in 1916, owing 
to the war still being in progress, both par- 
ties at Ottawa agreed to a resolution invit- 
ing the Imperial Parliament to pass an act 
extending the life of the Canadian House 
for another year—the prescribed procedure 
in such a case. The past spring, however, 
when a similar proposal was made by Sir 
Robert Borden for a further extension of 


twelve months, it was opposed by the Lib- 
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erals, who insisted upon an appeal to the 
country, believing, in the opinion of many, 
that there was such disaffection throughout 
the Dominion with the rule of the Borden 
Ministry that they ‘could overturn it and 
secure control themselves. ‘That this would 
have been the outcome very many people be- 
lieved, and point to this so-called “gerry- 
mander” enactment at Ottawa as the best 
evidence of that; but some far-seeing ob- 
servers of Canada’s political situation con- 
sider the Liberals made a great mistake 
in not agreeing to-continue the Parliament 
for at least another year, seeing that the 
war situation had not materially improved 
and that a long struggle, calling for the 
undivided effort of every portion of the Brit- 
ish Empire, was still in prospect. 

The seriousness of a political complica- 
tion wherein the energies of Canada would 
be divided along the lines of partisan war- 
fare profoundly impressed itself upon large 
sections of the people, and insistent demands 
for a coalition government—such as prevails 
in all the Allied nations of Europe, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
even little Newfoundland, of the British 
self-governing Dominions—were voiced in 
Canada, with the result that in October Sir 
Robert Borden contrived to effect an ar- 
rangement whereby leading Liberals in all 
the Provinces entered his Administration, 
and enabled him to appeal to the country 
at the head of a union ministry seeking the 
electorate’s endorsement on the policy of an 
unabated participation in the war. 

Some among the Liberal chiefs, how- 
ever, remained with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the leader of that party, and will face the 
country under him, but the consensus of 
opinion is that his party has no chance of 
success, and is unlikely to carry many seats 
in any of the Provinces, except Quebec, 
where his French-speaking compatriots may 
roll up a substantial majority in his favor; 
thereby creating the regrettable but seem- 
ingly inevitable outcome of an English- 
speaking government and a French-speaking 
opposition, or lining up the two nationalities 
in opposing camps with consequences in the 
future not to be lightly disregarded. 

The Canadian Parliament, like the Amer- 
ican Congress, revises its membership after 
every decennial census, Quebec being the 
pivot, with sixty-five members, and the other 
Provinces gaining or losing in the ratio 
thereto. The next House of Commons will 
have fourteen more*members than the last 
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one. The new representation, compared 


with the old, will be as follows: 


Last House Next House 
ORANG oo ees 86 82 
Otel 65 65 
Nova Scotia......... 18 16 
New Brunswick...... 13 11 
Prince Edward Island + 4 
Manitoba ........... 10 15 
British Columbia.... . 7 13 
Saskatchewan ....... 10 16 
PURER <5 6s 55S ee. be 4 12 
MOOR 6.25 ss 6s ne 1 1 
OCH bs csc nies 221 235 

The increase is wholly from the West, 


due to the large growth in population dur- 
ing the last census decade from 1901 to 
1911. The Western Provinces gain 22 mem- 
bers, while Ontario, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick lose 8. All the Western divisions 
—British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba—have Liberal provincial (cor- 
responding to the American State) govern- 
ments. So have Quebec, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, while in Prince Edward 
Island the Conservatives have only a bare 
majority in the Legislature. Ontario, alone, 
of the nine Provinces, therefore, is Con- 
servative, so that the chances of a Liberal 
sweep under normal circumstances would 
seem to be unusually good. Consequently, 
it argues the most robust patriotism and 
strongest sense of duty, that representative 
Liberals in these Provinces—premiers, op- 
position leaders, and prospective premiers— 
should forsake their own chieftain, Laurier, 
and rally to Borden’s standard. The reason 
is that they fear Canada’s part in the war 
would not be as energetically pursued under 
Laurier, with a Parliamentary following 
largely French-speaking and from Quebec, 
as under Borden, with a following mainly 
English-speaking, and from the other Prov- 
inces. 

Of course, the Liberals who follow Lau- 
rier maintain that they are as sincere in 
desiring Canada’s fullest participation in 
the war as are the Conservatives, but they 
contend that voluntary effort can supply the 
needed men, whereas the Conservatives argue 
that the possibilities of voluntary effort have 
been exhausted, and that conscription be- 
came absolutely necessary. Hence, the feel- 
ing that a Laurier victory would be followed 
by only a lukewarm enforcement of the Mil- 
itary Service Law, if, indeed, it was not 
actually repealed as some Quebec speakers 
insist, so that the win-the-war Liberals have 
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allied themselves with Borden, because of 
their belief that Laurier’s success, though his 
loyalty and honesty of purpose are not ques- 
tioned, would be regarded by the outside 
world as an evidence that Canada was fal- 
tering in her purpose, and could no longer be 
relied upon to remain in the war to its finish. 

One of the chief reasons compelling this 
conclusion is the attitude of Quebec, per- 
haps the most extraordinary and inexplica- 
ble of any part of any Allied nation today, 
counting Canada, with a population as large 
as Belgium, as a nation, for the purposes 
of this article. To the ordinary observer 
the attitude of Quebec passes all understand- 
ing. French by tongue and descent, she 
will not raise a finger for her Motherland. 
British by conquest in bygone days, and by 
subsequent acquiescence in the creation of 
the Canadian Dominion and in its progress 
so far, enjoying full liberty of language and 
laws, without any grievance as to misgovern- 
ment such as Ireland has, or such as “Boer- 
land” might be expected to exhibit, she re- 
mains to-day absolutely cold and untouched 
by the seriousness of the struggle now being 
waged, by the ideals for which it is being 
waged, or by the menace to these ideals which 
German militarism implies. 

Various reasons are assigned for this at- 
titude of Quebec—racial, religious, social, 
and the like, but none of them seems ade- 
quate. To the writer’s mind, one of the 
most potent causes of Quebec’s attitude 
towards the war is the displacing of Laurier 
in the Canadian Premiership six years ago, 
and the loss of the privileged position she 
had enjoyed for the fifteen years during 
which he had guided the destinies of the 
Canadian Commonwealth. Unlikely, again, 
for many a year, to see another of her sons 
in this outstanding position, realizing that 
the destiny of the Dominion is to be Eng- 
lish in speech and development, reflecting 
bitterly on vanished greatness and aims now 
manifestly impossible, she has magnified 
molehills into mountains and refuses to 
form one among the noble band of Imperi- 
alists and Colonists who are to-day winning 
the admiration of the world by their ex- 
ertions in the cause of freedom. 

The factors, therefore, in this election are 
expected to be—for the union government, 
the soldiers overseas, their womenfolk at 
home, the enlightened patriotic citizens who 
feel that Canada cannot fall short here- 
after of her splendid record thus far, the 
men whose sons have gone voluntarily and 
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who would see slackers forced to join them, 
the men who have no sons to send, but who 
would gladly offer them if they had, and 
the rank-and-file of the Conservatives, vot- 
ing for the party ticket as heretofore; for 
the Liberal opposition, the section of the 
party standing by Laurier, the anti-conscrip- 
tionists in both parties (for there are such), 
the slackers and their relatives, and the sol- 
diers with grievances and their womenfolk 
with others, of whom there are said to be 
great numbers—so great, indeed, according 
to some commentators, as to possibly prove 
an element which will set at naught the cal- 
culations of many. The reason is that the 
soldiers’ votes will be taken and counted over- 
seas, and the polls will thus not be finished 
for days, if not for weeks. 

Still, though, a former Canadian Pre- 
mier has said that “nothing is as uncertain 
as an election, except a horse race,” it would 
be difficult to conceive of a better prospect 
for a union ministry than that which at- 
tends the Cabinet led by Sir Robert Bor- 
den. That its success will help to cement 
the greater union of the Allied nations in 
the hours of trial and tribulation which 
must be their portion ere victory smiles upon 
their cause, goes without saying. 








DENVER’S MUNICIPAL COAL BIN 


BY EDGAR C. 


NIQUE among war relief measures in 
this country is the action of the City of 
Denver, which, for over two months, has 
been selling a good grade of lignite coal to 
its citizens from its own mines at a price 
more than $2 below the local retail market. 
Municipal ownership has been surpassed 
by this epochal municipal innovation, for 
Denver has no overhead charges in this con- 
nection, no permanent investment, and the 
people receive coal at absolute cost. 

Primarily, the power of the city was in- 
voked in the interest of people in poor or 
moderate circumstances; the wage-earner, 
day laborer or man on salary. 

There is a degree of permanency in the 
Denver plan that is significant. The city 
administration contracted with three inde- 
pendent mine-owners to take their entire out- 
put for three years. Three well-equipped 
coal yards were leased and a contract made 
for delivery. Thus, not one cent was added 
to the taxpayer’s burden. 

The idea originated with Mayor R. W. 
Speer, and is typical of his administrative 
motto: ‘Do something new, something 
better.” 

Last August local coal dealers advised 
Denver citizens to expect an advance in coal 
prices, because of labor scarcity and poor 
transportation facilities. Immediately there- 
after, upon the Mayor’s suggestion, the city 
council passed a sweeping ordinance author- 
izing him to utilize all powers of the city 
necessary to relieve widespread and general 
distress caused by increased cost of living. 

Mayor Speer ordered an investigation by 
the municipal industrial bureau, the only 
department of its kind in America. Mr. 
George A. Levy, formerly chief of efficiency 
standards in Pittsburgh, was sent into the 
lignite coal fields and closed contracts for 
three mines. , 

The operators had threatened an advance 
in the price of lignite to $7.50 or $8 a ton, 
but the city’s action effectually stopped this 
talk. At first the dealers showed fight, but, 
quickly realizing the futility and the danger 
of combating the municipality, they changed 
tactics and volunteered to supply 50,000 tons 
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at the city’s contract price, in the event the 
municipal supply proved inadequate. 

On September 15 the city opened its of- 
fice in City Hall, selling selected lump to 
citizens at $4.15 a ton, delivered in the bin, 
the retail price of the dealers'on the same 
coal being $6 and $6.50 a ton. 

Production from the city’s mines opened 
at 600 tons a day, but soon advanced to 1000 
tons, a very important factor in the total 
coal consumption of Denver. In addition, 
the city supplies city buildings and institu- 
tions with run-of-mine and slack at a cost 
$1 per ton below that previously paid to 
dealers. ‘This means a saving to the tax- 
payer of $17,000 or $18,000 a year. 

Purely an emergency feature is the sale 
of sacked coal to the very poor or the man 
caught unawares by a cold snap. Citizens 
may buy 50 or 100 pounds of coal at 10 and 
20 cents, respectively, either at the munici- 
pal lodging or bath house. ‘This coal is sold 
at less than cost and the purchaser must re- 
move it. ‘To secure sacked coal of the same 
grade from the retailer he must pay at the 
rate of $10 a ton. 

Denver’s citizens have accepted the mu- 
nicipal coal service with universal enthu- 
siasm, in hundreds of instances pathetic in 
its earnestness. Many a widow, or working 
man, with large family, fearful that the city 
coal will not last, comes to the coal office 
and says: “I haven’t saved enough to buy 
a ton yet, but I will earn it by to-morrow.” 
These are the people the administration de- 
lights in serving. 

The trend of public opinion may be judged 
by an editorial excerpt from the Rocky 
Mountain News: 


The decisive step taken by Mayor Speer in 
arranging for the supply of coal for delivery to 
the people who need it most during the winter 
months at cost price brings hope and cheer to a 
large number of families that already were won- 
dering and worrying as to how the winter was to 
be passed with coal at a price already almost 
beyond reach. Such a movement as this by the 
city administration will have a most salutary ef- 
fect upon the whole community at a time, too, 
when there was unrest and mutterings on all sides 
regarding the exactions of certain corporations. 











THE PHILIPPINES AS AN 


OBJECT 


OR many years Judge Charles B. Elliott 

was a scholarly member of the Minnesota 
judiciary, a lecturer in the law department 
of the State University, and a writer of 
works in the field of jurisprudence. In 1909 
he was transferred to a seat on the Supreme 
bench of the Philippine Islands, and soon 
afterwards became a member of the Philip- 
pine Commission with the portfolio of Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Police, in which po- 
sition he served for about three years. If he 
had remained in the Philippine Government 
we might not have had from his pen the two 
remarkable volumes that have now made 
their appearance. His retirement four or 
five years ago gave him time to complete his 
researches and to prepare his valuable his- 
torical survey for the press.’ 

His first volume purports to cover the pe- 
riod ending with the substitution of the 
Commission government for the military 
régime, July 4, 1901. But it is much more 
than a record of our military occupation 
and control for the period of three years 
from Dewey’s victory at Manila to the be- 
ginning of the insular central government. 
This initial volume is a broad study in the 
field of comparative politics and the rela- 
tionships of Western to Eastern peoples. It 
reviews the periods of colonization, gives us 
the history of Spain’s experiences in the Phil- 
ippine archipelago, describes the institutions 
that existed at the time of our occupation, 
and recites the story of the Philippine rebel- 
lion that was subdued by our army. ‘There 
are notable chapters dealing with the peace 
protocol and the Treaty of Paris, and with 
the American policy of expansion, these parts 
of the volume having the greater importance 
by reason of Judge Elliott’s thorough knowl- 
edge of international law, diplomacy, and 
public affairs. 

Judge Elliott’s second volume covers the 
period of administration in the Philippines 
under the Commission government during 
the period of sixteen years following July, 
1901. Here we have a series of critical but 
sympathetic chapters dealing with the legis- 


1The Philippines. By Charles B. Elliott. Bobbs 
Merrill Company. 1082 pp. Ill. $9. 
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lative policies of the 
United States and 
the administrative 
problems of the ar- 
chipelago. 

Since October of 
1916, we have seen 
a radical change 
due to the new 
Philippine Govern- 
ment law enacted 
earlier last year. 
The nature of the 
change is expressed 
by Judge Elliott 
when he says that 
a “government by 
trained Americans with the assistance of 
Filipinos was replaced by a “government 
of Filipinos with the advice and _assist- 
ance of Americans.” Our author doubts the 
validity of the assumptions upon which Con- 
gress moved so rapidly. He regards the 
Commission government as having been very 
valuable and well suited to the Philippine 
conditions, while he is inclined to the view 
that the Filipinos were not sufficiently pre- 
pared for the responsibilities that we have 
now thrust upon them. His review of Phil- 
ippine finances, public order, sanitary prog- 
ress, education, labor, industry, transporta- 
tion, and agriculture is made in a series of 
chapters characteristically thorough. 

The volume is ended with a critical but 
just survey of the independence movement 
that finally culminated in the passage of the 
Jones bill. Judge Elliott is of opinion that 
the very effort of the Filipinos to prepare 
themselves for independence may lift them 
to a sufficient height of intelligence to see 
how desirable for them it is to retain the 
oversight and protection of the Government 
of the United States. 

His first volume has a prefatory note by 
Mr. Elihu Root, who in brief compass makes 
some striking observations on the various 
methods of dealing with dependent peoples 
who are acquiring the difficult art of self- 
government. Judge Elliott, in an extended 
preface to the second volume, compares and 
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contrasts the American treatment of the Phil- 
pines, as respects the creation of nationality, 
with the colonial policies of the British and 
other European governments. 

We have in these two excellent volumes 
one of the important by-products of Amer- 
ica’s experience in carrying on the govern- 
ment of insular dependencies since 1898. It 
would be an interesting thing to have a 
volume prepared upon the training of Amer- 


‘ican public men in the larger fields of politics 


and administration through the responsibili- 


ties assumed by us in consequence of the 
Treaty of Paris; and the bibliography of 
books produced in consequence of our ex- 
panded relationships would form a most 
creditable appendix to such a volume. 
Judge Elliott’s work is a permanent con- 
tribution to the history of the United States, 
and it represents America in an undertaking 
that has been carried out, upon the whole, 
with high motives, great ability, and un- 
equaled success. Here we find an object-les- 
son for the framers of a new world order. 


A. S. 


A BASIS FOR EUROPEAN UNITY 


BY CHARLES H. LEVERMORE 


HE first great economic foundation for 

that continental league of peace called 
the United States of North America, was 
the cession of the western lands to the gov- 
ernment of the Confederation. ‘The creation 
of a vast public domain, which was to be 
held and developed as a common property 
for the common welfare, finally bound the 
leagued States closely together, ensured 
freedom of trade and enterprise across the 
new continent, evolved new families of dem- 
ocratic States and evoked that mighty “West” 
that saved the Republic in the Civil War. 

Might not similar policies contribute to 
similar results for the European family of 
nations? They have become claimants in- 
dividually to great territories in Africa and 
Asia. Upon many of these territories they 
have brought, thus far, little else than trou- 
ble and confusion. But it is evident that, 
for good or ill, the development of these 
countries, practically all of Central Africa, 
Asiatic Turkey, and Persia, must be con- 
trolled from Europe. 

This broad band of territory, extending 
across the center of the old world, con- 
tains or borders upon some of the principal 
bones of contention, over which this war 
has arisen. 


CESSION OF COLONIES TO AN INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


From Morocco to Walfisch Bay the west 
coast of Africa has been the scene of a 
scramble between great Powers. Asiatic 
Turkey with the Bagdad railway is the shin- 
ing prize at which Germany aims through 
the “Mittel Europa” scheme. Each power 


has sought colonies and spheres of influence 
for the exclusive benefit of its own business 
interests. What better way can he devised 
to prevent the recurrence of these “wars of 
steel and gold,” as Mr. Brailsford has 
termed them, than by substituting for the 
rival economic ambitions of each people an 
agreement for the economic advantage of 
all? Let the great colonizing states follow 
the example of the Anjierican States who 
ceded their western lands to the Confedera- 
tion. 

France, Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, and Portugal would then vest in an 
international European Congress and its ex- 
ecutive organs the title to practically the 
whole of Central Africa. The same Con- 
gress should assume the receivership for the 
bankrupt concerns of Turk and Persian. 
Russia, England, France, and Germany 
would then have the merit of yielding each 
a selfish advantage, in order to cement a 
European union and to promote the com- 
mon welfare. 

At once the European League of Nations 
would become the administrator of a great 
public domain of the world. It would de- 
rive therefrom a strength and importance 
at the moment almost incalculable. It 
would begin to strike roots, as under sim- 
ilar circumstances in North America, into 
a sentiment of unity and allegiance in a new 
brotherhood of States. It would establish 
complete freedom of trade for all nations 
throughout the whole extent of the common 
territory. It would naturally add to the 
administration of the new domain, the re- 
sponsibility for the neutralized straits, canals 
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and other waterways in the old world, and 
for neutralized territories also. 

The first administrators of the new ter- 
ritories should be chosen from peoples ac- 
customed to self-government and not directly 
involved in the present war, Swiss, Dutch, 
and Scandinavians. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AS ADMINISTRATIVE 
CENTER? 


The seat of such an international admin- 
istration, congress, court, council and all, 
might well be moved from The Hague to 
Constantinople, the historic capital of world- 
empire. 

Such a plan would solve the difficult prob- 
lem of the control of the Dardanelles in the 
only rational way. 
cent territories would alike be neutralized, 
and owned, not by Russian or Turk or Ger- 
man, but by the whole continent in league. 
For such an opportunity to do business freely 
in undeveloped parts of the earth, the great 
States might gladly surrender their mort- 
gages on savage and half-civilized nations 
in Africa and Asia, and their extravagance 
of armament on both land and sea. 

With the great objects of political ex- 
ploitation thus safely removed from the 
grasp of ambition, at least one of the serious 
obstacles to the transformation of national 
armies and fleets into an international police 
force of moderate size would also disappear. 
With standing armies and war-fleets reduced 
to the lowest possible terms,- England might 
eventually be content to place not only the 
Suez Canal, but also Egypt and Arabia, un- 
der the protection of the European Union. 

It is true that the international organism 
thus created, and thus dowered with an 
imperial estate, would become the abiding- 
. place of a new sovereignty, the germ of the 
United States of Europe, or of the old world, 
for doubtless Japan now and, at some future 
time, China and India must be included in 
this combination. 


A CENTRAL POWER IN PLACE OF A 
“CONCERT OF EUROPE” 


The history of the American Federal 
Union shows how inevitable is such an evo- 
lution, and also how desirable. Whatever 
the nations of Europe may think of the 
North American League of Peace, they will 
agree that it is and has been preferable to a 
group of discordant, mutually suspicious 
States, whether forty-eight or eight in num- 


City, straits and adja- 
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ber, that would have repeated on North 
American soil the bloody rivalries of Europe. 
The cession of territories and spheres of in- 
fluence, here advocated, would establish in 
Europe, as in North America, a central sov- 
ereignty, supreme’ within the sphere of pow- 
ers delegated to it. 

Such a Central Power has become the log- 
ical successor of that Concert of Europe 
which the struggle for supremacy has now 
so badly wrecked. That Concert, weaker 
and more shadowy than was our Confedera- 
tion, was usually paralyzed by a fatal for- 
mula called the Balance of Power. 

That formula, which had kept the Euro- 
pean Concert balanced on a see-saw for the 
greater part of a century went finally into 
the scrap-basket during the two Balkan wars. 
The Central Powers were the quickest to 
see that the Balkan Alliance of the first war 
and the aggrandized Serbia of the second 
war, were equally destructive of the pre- 
existent, precarious, continental equilibrium. 

Either one side or the other of the dis- 
solving Concert must win solitary domina- 
tion, or both sides must be reconciled and 
united upon some mutually acceptable basis 
of agreement. No such agreement was 
forthcoming, and, as soon as possible, the 
Central Powers struck in the hope to insure 
what their note terms their own “liberty of 
national evolution.” 

But all this bloodshed and destruction 
were not needed to demonstrate the folly 
of asserting a national evolution which means 
national aggrandizement at the expense of 
other peoples. A European unity which 
takes the shape of unity in subjection to a 
single victor can never be permanent. 

Witness the fate of Napoleon on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the invincible spirit 
of Poland and Finland, of Bohemia and 
Belgium. Caesarism is always fleeting. 
After unity in subjection has een tried and 
failed, there should come unity in the agree- 
ment of equals. 

That unity will have a guarantee of per- 
manence if it can be founded upon a com- 
mon economic advantage. 

A more fortunate age might live’to see 
the Pan-American Union in the new world 
and the European Union in the old world, 
each proceeding upon similar paths of social 
and political evolution, merging their coun- 
sels, and finally perhaps even their responsi- 
bilities, in accordance with the needs of a 
united world. 











TRAINING COLORED OFFICERS 


BY LUCY FRANCE PIERCE 


A’ a special reserve officers’ training 
camp established at Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, exclusively for negro citizens, 625 
men of the colored race have been commis- 
sioned as officers in the National Armny. 
Of this number, 105 were made captains; 
the remainder were awarded the rank of 
first- and second-lieutenant. These espe- 
cially trained colored officers will be as- 
signed to duty with the full division of 
drafted colored troops, about to be mobil- 
ized in the various cantonments through- 
out the country. For the first time in the 
history of the United States Army, col- 
ored officers will lead colored troops. This 
the War Department deems a matter of jus- 
tice in view of the splendid record of the 
black citizen as a fighting man. 

The training camp at Fort Des Moines 
was opened on June 18, under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General C. C. Ballou, 
with Colonel Charles W. Castle as second 
in command and head of a staff of twelve 
West Point instructors. Twelve hundred 
and fifty men were enrolled for training, a 
picked body of colored citizens, represent- 
ing every State in the Union, many col- 
leges, and every profession in which the 
colored man has distinguished himself. 
Many lawyers, physicians, clergymen, col- 
lege instructors, and successful business men 
were among the number. Tuskegee Insti- 
tute alone furnished sixty 


granted not because the black men were 
found to be deficient in grasping the tech- 
nic of military science or less adaptable to 
military training than white men, but be-, 
cause it was not found expedient to mobilize 
drafted colored troops until November 1, 
and the newly made officers were not re- 
quired for duty until that time. Under the 
able tutelage of Colonel Castle, an officer 
who has seen twenty years of grueling serv- 
ice in the Philippines and on the Mexican 
border, over one hundred captains have been 
turned out whom the commandant, Briga- 
dier-General Ballou, views as most promis-. 
ing material for distinguished leadership. 
The character of the training at Fort Des 
Moines has been identical with that arranged 
for the reserve officers’ training camps for 
white men. The candidates were housed in 
the regular barracks of the post, which is 
one of the most modern in the country. They 
were furnished with transportation, uni- 
forms, equipment, rations, and $100 a month 
during the period of training. The units 
of the division of colored troops will be or- 
ganized at those cantonments where the 
number of such troops is sufficient to or- 
ganize a divisional unit. Only when or- 


dered to France for duty will this body of 


troops be mobilized as a division, and it will 
then be the largest fighting unit of negro 
troops ever called to the colors. 





men. ‘Iwo hundred and 
fifty men from the four 
colored regiments of the 
regular army were accept- 
ed as candidates. 

To the original three- 
months’ period of intensive 
training was added an ad- 
ditional month and com- 
missions were awarded on 
October 15, when just one- 
half of the original total 
enrollment received the 
eachet of military rank. 
The additional month of 
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training devoted to drill 
and war games was 
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DEMONSTRATION IN PETROGRAD THAT LED UP TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE KERENSKY GOVERNMENT 
(The photograph shows a procession of Bolshevik troops which successfully attacked the Winter Palace in Petro- 


grad. 


N the comment that has appeared in the 
American press since the Bolsheviki out- 
break in Russia last month there has been 
more or less confusion regarding the cardinal 
features of the Bolshevik program, and espe- 
cially concerning the relative stress that is 
placed by the leaders on particular points. 
In an effort to clarify these matters the 
New York Times of November 18th pub- 
lishes a translation of a sort of Bolshevik 
catechism prepared by Nikolai Lenine, the 
radical leader, for the purpose of formulating 
the platform of his party. The questions and 
answers included in this catechism make it 
clear that the Bolsheviki stand unequivocally 
for Socialism, for the conferring of all power 
upon councils of workingmen, soldiers, peas- 
ants, and other classes of workers, and are 
opposed to a standing army. ‘They also favor 
the immediate confiscation of privately 
owned lands. Their general attitude on the 
Dec.—6 


For many weeks they had been gaining strength under the leadership of Lenine and Trotsky) 


war is indicated by the following questions 
and answers: 


Q.—Are we against this war, 

A.—Yes, we are. We are emphatically against 
this imperialistic war and the bourgeois govern- 
ment conducting it, our own provisional govern- 
ment included. 

Q.—What is our attitude toward the predatory 
international treaties (about the dismemberment 
of Persia, Chind, Turkey, Austria, &c.) made by 
the Czar with England and France? 

A.—We are against them. It is our task to 
make it plain to the masses that it is hopeless to 
expect anything in this respect from the capital- 
istic governments, and that it is necessary to 
transfer the power to the proletariat and. the 
poorer element among the peasants. 

Q.—What is our attitude toward annexations? 

A.—We are against them. All the promises of 
the capitalistic governments to renounce annexa- 
tions are false. There is but one means to expose 
the fraud, namely, to demand the emancipation of 
the people, oppressed by their own capitalists. 

Q.—Should the fraternization at the front be 
encouraged? 
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A.—Yes. This is both useful and necessary. It 
is absolutely necessary immediately to encourage 
attempts at fraternizing between the soldiers of 
the two belligerent sides. 


Writing in the Nation (New York) for 
November 15th, Mr. Simeon Strunsky 
analyzes the Bolshevik plan of November 
8th, calling for (1) immediate democratic 
peace ;;(2) the transfer of landed estates to 
the speasants; (3) the transfer of political 
authority to the Councils of Workers and 
Soldiers; (4) the convocation of an “honest” 
constituent assembly. Considering this pro- 
gram‘in connection with the Bolshevik exhor- 
tation to the armies, which runs: “For peace, 
for bread, for land, and for the power of the 
people,” Mr. Strunsky thinks that in the 
light of a fuller knowledge of revolutionary 
conditions and of the utterances of Bolshevik 
leaders, there is reason for reversing the 
avowed order of ‘precedence, so that we 
might read (1) the power of the people; (2) 
land; (3) bread;.(4) peace—if -possible. 


In other words, what we see now in Russia is 
the latest phase in the struggle, not between two 
foreign policies, but between two internal policies. 
It has been a contest between the moderate pro- 
gram of a political revolution preparing the 
way for the progressive realization of the social- 
istic ideal—Kerensky—and the immediate realiza- 
tion of the socialist commonwealth—Lenine. The 
Bolshevik conception—Lenine has virtually said 
it—is as follows: We had one revolution when 
the Czarism was overthrown. We have now put 
through a second revolution by deposing Kerensky 
and putting the powers of government into the 
hands of the “people.” When we have given the 
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land to the peasants and the instruments of pro- 
duction to the industrial workers, we shall have 
put through the third, the final, the Revolution. 


The New Republic (New York) for Nov- 
ember 17th. takes the ground that whatever 
may be the outcome of the present struggle 
between the extreme and the moderate par- 
ties in Russia the Russian Revolution will 
be in the long run not the accomplice of the 
German autocracy, but its deadliest enemy ; 
that no Russian revolutionary party, whether 
Maximalist or Minimalist, will make a sep- 
arate peace with the existing German Gov- 
ernment, in spite of the fact that the salvation 
of the republic may depend upon early peace. 

The one chance of a separate peace, in 
the opinion of the New Republic, hangs on 
the triumph of reaction in Russia. A reac- 
tionary dictatorship could not survive except 
in alliance with the German autocracy in 
hostility to the democracies of the West: 
It would need peace, not as the Revolution 
does, to organize domestic development, but 
to prepare for future violence at home or 
abroad. 


In word, thought and deed Americans should, 
consequently, be loyal to the Russian revolution. 
They should be sympathetic with its difficulties, 
tender with its infirmities, patient with its con- 
fusion and apparent indecision, firm and discrimi- 
nating in its support. The future peace of the 
world depends not only on uncompromising 
resistance to German militarism, but on the 
establishment of a basis for future codperation 
between the Russian republic and the Anglo- 
American democracy. 





THE FALLACY OF 


ERHAPS the most noteworthy, clear- 
headed, and important exposition of the 

real meaning of Germany’s amazing “pacifist 
offensive” that has yet been published, in 
America at any rate, is contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly for November by André 
Chéradame, the author of that remarkable 
and illuminating book of last year, “The 
Pan-German Plot Unmasked.” This ex- 
position, printed under the general heading 
“The Fallacy of a German Peace,” consists 
of three distinct articles entitled, “How 
Cheaply Germany Has Fought the War,” 
“How Much Germany Has Won in the 
War,” and “The Necessity for a Decision.” 
That the German formula, “Peace with- 
out annexations and indemnities,” and such 
other phrases made in Germany as “drawn 
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game,” “white peace,” “paix boiteuse,’ have 
become current in the Allied countries and 
insinuated themselves into the general dis- 
cussion is only because great numbers of the 
Allied peoples fail to understand the over- 
whelming advantages which Germany, by 
means of the war, has: been able to assure to 
herself for the present and the future. And 
therefore M. Chéradame undertakes to 
show “just what these advantages are, and 
at the same time to brand the utter hypoc- 
risy of the slogan, ‘Peace without annexa- 
tions. and indemnities,’ which, regarded even 
in the most favorable light, would allow 
Germany to make off with immense booty, 
leaving the Allies to face the incalculable 
losses incurred by them in a war launched 
by their adversary.” 
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Many people are still ignorant of the 
vast advantages gained by Germany from 
the war because they do not yet realize that 
“the Quadruple Alliance of Central Europe 
is simply a great illusion, studiously fos- 
tered by William II, for by its means his 
plans are vastly facilitated. As a matter of 
fact, Turkey, Bulgaria, and Austria-Hun- 
gary are not the allies, but the vassals, of 
Berlin, and their influence with her is less 
than that of Saxony or Bavaria.” The long- 
cherished dream of a Pan-Germany is to-day 
a realization, a fact accomplished; and Ger- 
many is fighting to maintain her far-flung 
dominion, and to extend it to the domination 
of the world. 

By the creation of this Pan-Germany cer- 
tain advantages have been assured which far 
outbalance all Germany’s losses and expenses 
in the war. First, in order to understand 
the nature of those advantages, what has 
been the cost ? 

For six fundamental reasons, this writer 
points out, the conduct of the war has really 
cost the Germans far less than it has cost 
their adversaries: 1. No experimentation— 
Germany was prepared to produce a vast 
output of various types of guns and projec- 
tiles economically evolved in times of peace; 
the Allies were not so prepared, but had to 
improvise, as best might be, new types of 
weapons and new plants for their manu- 
facture. 2. Regulated Wages—This prob- 
lem, worked out at leisure in peace time, 
certainly allowed the Germans to obtain 
war materials at a lower net cost than was 
possible for the Allies. 3. The Prevention 
of Waste. 4. Cheap Labor—The Germans 
have forcibly enlisted the labor of about two 
million prisoners of war. Moreover, in the 
occupied territories deportation of workers 
(in violation of international law) has been 
a general measure. Now the Germans requi- 
sition labor from among 7,500,000 Belgians, 
3,000,000 French, 4,500,000  Serbians, 
5,000,000 Rumanians, 22,000,000 Poles, 
Ruthenians, and Lithuanians—a total of 
42,000,000 slaves; to which labor they pay 
practically nothing. 5. Free Coal and Iron 
Ore—In addition to their own mines, the 
Germans have seized important coal and 
iron mines in France, Belgium, and Poland; 
a vast proportion of their ore and coal there- 
fore costs them nothing. 6. Economical 
Transportation—Germany profits by a geo- 
graphical situation which is far more advan- 
tageous than that of the Allies, as regards 
not only the speed, but also the cheapness of 





CHORUS FROM THE “VASSAL STATES” BELOW: 
“WHEN DO WE EAT?” 
From the American (Baltimore) > 


war transportation. Taken together, these 
six factors involve a formidable difference in 
the totals of war expense as between Ger- 
many and her opponents. 

Now, as to the advantages which Ger- 
many has reaped from the war. These con- 
sist of seven principal elements. And the 
last six of these depend solely on the exist- 
ence of central Pan-Germany—that is, on 
the hegemony exercised by Germany over 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, the 
so-called vassal states. 

The first element of German advantage 
considered by M. Chéradame is the booty 
acquired from the occupation of enemy ter- 
ritory. Germany is getting direct war 
profits from enemy lands amounting to a 
total of 500,000 square kilometres; and this 
plunder is itemized as coming from nine 
principal sources: 1. Seizure of Human Ma- 
terial—In the occupied territory the Ger- 
mans have scientifically enslaved 42,000,000 
human beings, who furnish a vast amount of 
labor—this labor being all the cheaper be- 
cause the slaves are robbed in various ways. 
2. Seizure of War Material—In Belgium, 
France, Serbia, Rumania, the Germans have 
taken possession of vast stores of cannon, 
rifles, munitions, wagons, locomotives, cars, 
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as well as thousands of kilometres of rail- 
way, representing several billions in value. 
3. Seizure of Foodstuffs. 4. Theft of Raw 
Materials. 5. Theft of Finished Products. 
6. Theft of Personal Property. 7. Seizure 
of Works of Art. 8. War Imposts. 9. 
Theft of Specie, Jewels, and Securities. The 
total of this plunder has mounted up into 
the tens of billions. 

The second element of German advan- 
tage enumerated is the Pan-German loans. 
M. Chéradame says: 


A portion of the approximate sum of 115 billion 
francs devoted by Germany, up to the end of 
July, 1917, to the carrying on of the war has 
enabled her to burglarize her own allies by taking 
advantage of the extremely bad financial situa- 
tion which faced them at the end of the Balkan 
wars. As a result of this situation, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, in order to sustain 
the present long-drawn-out struggle, have been 
forced to draw on the credit of Berlin. The sum 
total of the loans made by Germany to her allies 
and secured by her own war loans cannot yet 
be verified, but there can be no doubt that it 
mounts up to a respectable number of billions. 

* * * As this financial dependence of the three 
vassal states, with its tremendous consequences, 
is, as I have said, maintained simply by means 
of a printing-press and little slips of ‘paper, 
which cost very little indeed; and since Germany 
receives in exchange for these slips of paper 
bearing her signature, men, foodstuffs, and su;- 
plies which, but for the action of the Allies, would 
enable her to establish Pan-Germany as mistress 
of Europe, we may safely say that the Pan-Ger- 
manist loans floated by Berlin at her allies’ ex- 
pense constitute a powerful element of military 
advantage, which, if one only examine the con- 
ditions of its origin, must stand out as the most 


profitable and extraordinary swindle ever perpe- 
trated. 


The other elements of German advantage 
discussed in detail, but which can only be 
named in briefest summary here, are: 3. 
The value of a monopoly in exploiting the 
latent resources of the Balkans and Asia 
Minor. 4. The value resulting from the 
creation of an economic Pan-Germany— 
“The seizure by Berlin of Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, all essential ele- 
ments of Central Pan-Germany, was accom- 
plished in three ways: militarily, by the su- 
premacy acquired by the German General 
Staff over the troops of the vassal states; 
financially, by means of the paper loans 
granted by Germany; and diplomatically, by 
the treaties signed in Berlin on January 11, 
1917, establishing the strongest sort of Ger- 
man protectorate over the Ottoman Empire. 
This done, the consolidation of Pan-Ger- 
many was quickly undertaken by Berlin in 
a great number of ways’—-(by control of 
customs, ethnographic control, agricultural 
control, banking control, economic. control, 
railway control, canal control, etc.). 5. The 
value of military Pan-Germany. 6. The 
importance of the vast economic profits 
which accrue to Berlin at the expense of 
Russia through the establishment of Pan- 
Germany. 7. The transfer to Germany of 
at least twenty-one billion francs of French 
credit (the funds owed to France by Rus- 
sia and by Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey). 


A DEMOCRATIC ARMY TO FIGHT FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


EPORTS now coming from the great 

army cantonments, north and south, 
tell of the new spirit that is animating the 
men—those of the National Guard regi- 
ments, as well as the National Army. Wri- 
ting in Collier’s for November 17, on “A 
New Idea and a New Army,” William S. 
McNutt emphasizes the marked contrast 
existing between the attitude of the men to- 
wards the officers, as shown in such a mili- 
tary “melting-pot as Camp Upton, where 
the National Army regiments of New York 
City are in training, and the old attitude of 
enlisted men in our regular army towards 
the commissioned officers. Indeed, when 
Mr. McNutt spoke to one of the Camp 


Upton officers (a Plattsburg graduate) of 
the “officers and men” of the camp, he re- 
ceived a mild rebuke for the expression and 
was told that all the inmates of Camp Upton 
are “men” without any distinction other than 
what each wins by his own merits. In con- 
cluding his article Mr. McNutt says: 


I had seen that learning submission to proper 
discipline did not necessarily mean abasement; 
but that the administration of necessary authority 
is not necessarily autocratic. I had seen the 
American boy learning how to work and obey 
and endure restrictions for the accomplishment 
of a national and a humanitarian end. I had 
seen the man of lower degree learning that the 
man of education and money is capable of un- 
selfish sacrifice, and I had seen the man of educa- 
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tion and money learning that the man of lower 
degree—the man but recently accredited as an 
American cititzen, the peddler, the buttonhole 
worker, the common laborer, typical of what we 
have become accustomed to refer to in our vocabu- 
lary of snobbery as the lower classes—is willing 
and eager to serve, once he “gets the idea,” and 
that he is ready and willing to receive the idea 
when it is properly presented to him. 

I had seen men of all degrees and conditions 
of life coming to know and trust one another in 
the common brotherhood of American citizenship 
in service. In the national army cantonment at 
Camp Upton I had seen the beginning of a new 
heaven and a new earth; a heaven of devotion 
to a common ideal wherein all men strive as one 
for the accomplishment of a common purpose, and 
a new earth of absolute democracy where Jew 
and Gentile, rich and poor, native and foreign 
born, start absolutely at scratch and gain their 
places in the race according to their individual 
capacity and nothing else. 


The editors of Collier’s print in the edi- 
torial columns this appeal of Mr. McNutt 
to the officers of the New Army: 


And, oh, you men of the national army who 
have been commissioned by the President of the 
United States to serve as officers, as leaders, as 
educators, keep alive within yourselves the cleans- 
ing flame of idealism. Don’t let the monotony of 
custom dim its glow. You are making the world 
safe for democracy, there in camp, as much as 
you ever can by fighting the enemy. You have 
not only the opportunity to fight and whip the 
enemy, but you have the opportunity now of lick- 
ing the spirit of antidemocracy, the spirit of class, 
the spirit of the hatred of man for man in these 
United States. 

You are not only defending democracy against 
assaults from without, but against assaults from 
within as well. You have the opportunity now to 
forestall any future possibility of the infliction 
upon this, our democracy, of that blight of 


anarchy which is deadening Russia. You have 
started right. In the name of your God and His 
humanity, keep up the work in the splendid spirit 
with which you have begun it. For that spirit is 
the power which can make possible the continued 
existence and ultimate complete triumph of abso- 
lute democracy, safe from autocracy on the one 
hand and anarchy on the other. 


“A National University” 


Mr. Joseph H. Odell, a former chaplain 
of a Pennsylvania National Guard regiment, 
gives in the Outlook for November 14 an 
account of his recent visit to Camp Han- 
cock, near Augusta, Ga., where the men of 
his former regiment are in training. Mr. 
Odell was greatly impressed by the many 
things that are being done in the camps to 
make better citizens, as well as better sol- 
diers, of the men. He says: 


One evening I was sitting under the fly of 
Brigadier-General Stillwell’s tent talking about 
the old and the new days of the army. I had 
told him of all the plans unfolded to me in the 
War Department by Mr. Raymond D. Fosdick for 
training-camp activities. The General is a man 
of few words, but of much thought, an officer 
always loved by the men who have served with 
and under him. Suddenly he turned, and, using 
the title that I bore for ten years on his staff, said: 
“Captain, Uncle Sam seems to be making a Na- 
tional University as well as a National Army.” 
That is almost literally true. There are academic 
subjects taught in the class-rooms of our universi- 
ties which will not be provided for the soldiers, 
but if education means “to educe”’—to draw out 
qualities of the mind, heart, and body by legiti- 
mate exercise—then the hundreds of thousands of 
men in our National Armies will receive an edu- 
cation such as not one in a hundred would have 
obtained in civil life. 





PUBLIC HEALTH IN WAR TIME 


ie an address at the University of North 
Dakota, which is published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of that institution, Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale, defines certain ideals 
of public health which he believes should 
be held before the nation in time of war, 
with a view to the radical changes that will 
inevitably follow the close of hostilities. In 
this country, as Professor Fisher points out, 
we have thus far seen only the beginning of 
a public-health movement. It is for the edu- 
cated men and women of the country to 
take up and carry forward the reform. 
Our first effort, according to Professor 
Fisher, should be to establish in America 
what every other civilized nation has, a sys- 


tem of complete registration of deaths, births, 
and marriages. At present there is no area 
in the United States in which reliance can 
be placed upon the statistics of births and 
marriages, and as to deaths, only two-thirds 
of our population has registration which is 
correct within 10 per cent., and therefore 
allowed by the United Census Bureau to 
enter into its statistics. “One health officer 
in the South said of his own State, ‘We 
bury dead people as we bury dead dogs, with- 
out any record; and though we have just 
had to register men between twenty-one and 
thirty-one, we have not in this country any 
real means of knowing whether a person is 
within these ages or not.’ ” 
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The chief reason that Professor Fisher 
advances for vital registration, aside from 
the legal importance of determining one’s 
correct age, is that “we never can thoroughly 
economize in human life until we keep ac- 
count of human life, any more than we can 
thoroughly economize in our personal ex- 
penditures, if we do not keep accounts of 
money.” Sweden, the modern nation which 
has made the greatest progress in hygiene of 
all nations, has kept these books of life and 
death for 150 years and has been able to 
ascertain what diseases were increasing or 
excessive, and therefore to apply the requisite 
remedy. The Swedish people are noted to- 
day for longevity, for progress against alco- 
hol, for progress in dietetics, for progress in 
school hygiene and gymnastics. If the 
United States is to make progress in these 
lines, we must first of all have full regis- 
tration of the population, and in Professor 
Fisher’s opinion we should also have a Na- 
tional Department of Health such as Eng- 
land is apparently about to have, that is, a 
department of health with a cabinet officer 
at its head who will have the ear of the 
President directly and who will have the 
same prestige as other departments. 

We need also a universal system of health 
insurance modeled on that of Germany. 
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Professor Fisher is convinced that not only 
would universal health insurance for work- 
ingmen improve public health by enlisting 
the financial motive of the employer as well 
as the employee and the State to save human 
life, but that it will also go far to prevent 
poverty. It is claimed that the most impor- 
tant single cause of poverty is disease. Every 
workman is subject to the risk of having an 
illness longer than his savings can stand, 
Health insurance, says Professor Fisher, by 
taking this gamble out of the workingman’s 
life, prevents this standing threat of poverty. 
Hence it is that Germany, before the war, 
in spite of the fact that the regular wages 
there were lower than in England or in this 
country, had less poverty than England or 
the United States. At present there are mil- 
| lions of American workingmen who, when 
sick, cannot avail themselves of necessary 
medical, surgical, and nursing aid. When 
they most need it, they cannot pay for it. 

Next to health insurance for working- 
men, Professor Fisher emphasizes health de- 
velopment for school children, and strongly 
commends the legislation in New York State 
for the obligatory military training of boys 
over sixteen and physical training of chil- 
dren of both sexes over eight years of age. 
“Whether for peace or for war, the nation 
must have strong men and women. Mili- 
tary and physical training in| the public 
schools will lengthen the lives and therefore 
the productive ability, as well as increase 
the productive power per year of the children 
who will one day be citizens.” 

Professor Fisher warns against relaxing 
the safeguards which labor legislation has 
thrown around the workingmen and women 
This has been done in England during the 
war, to the cost of the nation. Investiga- 
tions have shown that among the women, in 
particular, there have been excessive fatigue 
and physical injury. 

The writer makes a strong plea for the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic and cites the 
experience of the Russian people since the 
prohibition of vodka went into effect. But 
speaking from his experience as one of the 
founders of the Life Extension Institute of 
New York City, he quotes approvingly from 
Dr. Fisk, the medical director of that insti- 
tute, the startling assertion that bad teeth 
are doing as much harm to the people of the 
United States as alcohol is doing; all the 
poisons absorbed from the roots of the’ teeth 
when they are diseased are just as injurious, 
in the long run, as alcohol poisoning. 


t 
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THE Y.M.C. A. ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


LSEWHERE in this number are sev- 

eral pages of striking photographs il- 
lustrating the activities of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association among our own sol- 
diers, the Allied troops, and in the prison 
camps of Europe. <A graphic word-picture 
of what the organization is doing at this mo- 
ment on the Western Front is presented in 
Association Men for November by Mr. 
Francis B. Sayre, who has recently returned 
from an official tour of the camps and 
trenches in France. He shows, for one 
thing, how the Y. M. C. A. is filling the 
idle hours of General Pershing’s boys with 
wholesome amusement, at the same time 
stimulating mental activity.. Within ten 
days after his arrival at a new camp one of 
the organization’s secretaries had planned 
the following program of the week’s eve- 
ning activities at the camp: 


Monday Evening.—Scotch stories and lecture 
by Dr. Freeman, of Pasadena. 

Tuesday Evening.—Regimental Band concert. 

Wednesday Afternoon (half-holiday).—Inter- 
company athletics. 

Wednesday Evening.—Minstrel show arranged 
by a sergeant. 

Thursday Evening.—Musical evening under the 
leadership of Jerry Reynolds—local talent, violin, 
harmonica, banjo and quartet discovered in the 
regiment. 

Friday Evening.—Men busy with military night 
manoeuvers. 

Saturday Night.—Moving pictures. Wild West 
and Charlie Chaplin received with a whoop of 
delight. They were the first movies the men had 
seen in France. 

Sunday Morning.—Chaplain’s Bible class. 

Sunday Evening.—Evening service, good sing- 
ing and a strong practical message. 


Besides all this, the secretary had organ- 
ized educational classes, had started study 
groups, had opened up Bible classes, and 
had held personal conferences with unset- 
tled or discouraged men. 

Mr. Sayre also touches upon one project 
of the Association of which little has been 
heard in the United States, as yet, but which 
bids fair to minister in a very real way to the 
health and vigor of the American troops in 
France. He says: 


Few men desire to do evil, least of all the 
American soldier, who is, in the main, a splendid 
specimen of manhood; and our constant object, 
where we see a particular temptation staring a 
man in the face, is to provide counter attractions, 


trusting the soldier to make the right choice. 
With that thought in mind we have undertaken 
to develop a resort in the French Alps for sol- 
diers on leave, where snow-shoeing, ski-jumping, 
and winter sports can be developed, and which 
should prove far more attractive to the red- 
blooded man than the danger-ridden streets of 
Paris. With General Pershing’s enthusiastic ap- 
proval we plan.to develop and maintain a great 
healthy playground for the American Army, where 
soldiers on leave can forget all about the horrors 
and nightmare of war, can get refreshed in mind 
as well as in body, and then go back to their 
work with new energy and spirit, far more 
effective fighters. 


The intensely practical form of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities, especially in relation to 
the Canadian and English troops while -in 
actual warfare, is clearly brought out in the 
following paragraphs: 


The closer one gets to the front, the more re- 
ligion must take on the form of service,—the 
giving of a cup of cold water, which in this 
case means hot coffee. I think of a typical dug- 
out on the crest of a hard-fought hill, which we 
came to one evening about sunset. It was a 
battlefield but freshly taken from the enemy; the 
stench of the dead was still in the air, and the 
ground was torn and churned. . . . Further 
and further we made our way up towards the 
front-line trenches; finally at a point under almost 
constant shellfire we found a little Y. M: C. A. 
dugout. It was very filthy and small, with almost 
no accommodations; and yet here we found a 
secretary unflinchingly sticking by his post, in 
spite of the fact that in this dugout twice during 
the preceding week an orderly was killed by his 
side,—living under shellfire so that he could serve 
hot coffee to soldiers returning out of the front- 
line trench and minister to their most immediate 
needs. No one but a half-frozen soldier coming 
out of the horrors of a front-line trench could 
suspect how much religion was contained in that 
simple giving of a cup of hot coffee. But to many 
a one it must have preached of Christ’s love on 
earth and the meaning of true religion as they 
had never understood such things. Men do not 
soon forget such sermons. 

When the Canadians stormed over the top of 
a certain famous ridge, and the battlefield was 
full of needy, suffering men, a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary appeared serving out hot coffee on the ridge 
within half an hour after it was stormed, before 
the line was yet consolidated. “Everybody else 
was lying flat in that rain of bullets,” one of the 
officers said, “everybody except just that secre- 
tary; and the sight of him standing alone, for- 
getting everything except the men he was risking 
his life to help is what gave religion to me.” 


Our own boys at the front will doubtless 
value this form of service quite as highly as 
the Canadians did. 
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THE MASSACRED ARMENIANS 


HE sad fate that has befallen the Ar- 

menians of the Turkish Empire is the 
theme of a paper in Nuova Antologia 
(Rome) by the Italian Minister of Finance, 
Sefior Filippo Meda. He considers that one 
of the chief anxieties aroused by the Russian 
revolution concerns the future of the sur- 
viving Armenians in Asia Minor, which had 
seemed to be reasonably assured by the Rus- 
sian victories. 

He recalls the ringing proclamation of 
Nicholas II to the Armenians, in which the 
Czar tells them that after four centuries of 
oppression “the hour of liberty has at last 
sounded for you,” and assures them that the 
Russian people will never, never forget its 
debt to illustrious Armenians, such as Lara- 
seff and Loris Nelikoff, who fought side by 
side with their Slavonic brothers for the 
freedom of Armenia. 

These fervent protestations were accom- 
panied by an abandonment of the attempts 
to russify the Armenians in Russian territory 
by violent means, and by the institution of a 
more sympathetic policy toward them. 

It is true that many of the more intelli- 
gent Armenians, especially those living in 
the centres of European civilization, were 
disposed to be somewhat sceptical as to the 
Russian promises, in view of previous expe- 
riences, after the Russo-Persian war of 1828, 
and the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. Nev- 
ertheless, the repeated declarations of the 
Allied powers as to their determination to 
satisfy the aspirations for liberty on the part 
of all oppressed peoples, seemed to justify the 
belief that the hour of Armenia’s freedom 
had at last arrived. 

Now, however, that revolutionary Russia 
boldly proclaims a policy of ‘no annexations 
and no indemnities,’ Senor Meda asks what 
is to be the fate of Armenia, into whose hands 
will she fall? The history of the past two 
years shows that unless the world is willing 
to see the Armenian race disappear entirely, 
it must be freed, once and for all, from 
Turkish domination. 

The frightful sufferings to which this un- 
happy race has been subjected are briefly but 
convincingly presented by Seftor Meda, who 
draws his data from the “Blue Book” of 
July 1, 1916, prepared by Viscount Bryce. 
The latter took every possible precaution to 
exclude from the recital any statements un- 
worthy of acceptance. 

In almost every case, the course pursued 


by the Turks was to summon the male Ar- 
menians of a given district to present them- 
selves without delay before the authorities. 
All who did not obey the summons were 
driven to the rendezvous by the Turkish 
gendarmes. On their appearance they were 
immediately arrested and cast into prison for 
a day or two, then they were bound one to 
the other, and driven out of the inhabited 
regions into the open country. 

They were told that their destination was 
Mossoul or Bagdad, but as soon as the 
wretched exiles, snatched from their families 
without even taking a last leave of them, 
had reached a distant point where nothing 
could be seen of them from the road, they 
were all massacred. This was done at the 
order of the Minister of the Interior, Talaat 
Bey, in agreement with the Minister of War, 
Enver Pasha, who had charged himself with 
the task of exterminating that part of the 
Armenian population under his jurisdiction. 

After the departure and the massacre of 
the able-bodied male population came the 
turn of the women, the children, the old men, 
and the infirm. Notices were put up ‘in 
every village that they must prepare to leave 
in a few days. ‘The women were nominally 
accorded the privilege of escaping exile, if 
they became Mohammedan converts. But 
the mere profession of a change of religion 
did not suffice, they must ratify it by es- 
pousing a Mussulman. 

For the children the illusory promise was 
made that they could enter Turkish orphan- 
asylums, where they would be educated in 
the faith of Mohammed. However, in the 
greater part of the cities and in almost all 
the villages there were no such asylums in 
existence. 

The miserable women were forced to 
march out into the open country. Under 
these conditions death by thirst, hunger, sun- 
stroke, or infectious diseases soon reduced 
their numbers, and when they reached the 
mountainous district the old and infirm were 
massacred by Kurds. 

The few exiles who finally reached Aleppo 
in a state of absolute destitution were as- 
signed to the most unhealthy places, among 
enemies whose language they did not under- 
stand. It has been estimated that as many 
as 600,000 of the total population of 2,100,- 
000 Turkish Armenians were in this way ~ 
deliberately done to death by their Turkish 
persecutors, 
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THE BARNARD STATUE OF LINCOLN 


HERE has been a considerable amount 

of public discussion of the merits of the 
George Grey Barnard statue of Abraham 
Lincoln, a duplicate of which has been sent 
as a gift to the British Empire to be set up 
in London. The adverse criticism of the 
work has proceeded for the most part from 
persons who had not taken the trouble to 
examine the actual bronze. Their judg- 
ment, that the Barnard statue did not rep- 
resent Lincoln, was based upon the exceed- 
ingly faulty photographs which distort the 
surface planes of the figure. 

Mr. Kenyon Cox says that Barnard has 
indeed done for Lincoln something of what 
Rembrandt did in his figures of Christ, but 
that his ideal is a democratic ideal, and one 
that is entirely comprehensible, inasmuch as 
Barnard wished to represent Lincoln the 
man of the people. 

The position of the hands has been the de- 
tail of the figure that has received most crit- 
icism. -In the bronze, they are clasped easily 
but firmly; there is no sense of pressure, 
neither in any way does their posture awaken 
the feeling that the person represented was 
in pain. This feeling in the photographs 
is wholly the result of the deepening of the 
shadows by the photographic lens which fun- 
damentally alters contours. 

The North American Review for Decem- 
ber publishes the opinions of three men who 
are qualified to sit in judgment upon Mr. 
Barnard’s Lincoln. They are: Mr. Fred- 
eric MacMonnies, the noted sculptor; Mr. 
Thomas Hastings, equally noted as an archi- 
tect, and Mr. Richard Fletcher, art critic. 

Mr. MacMonnies says in part: 


In response to Colonel Harvey’s request to 
write my view of Barnard’s Lincoh, I feel called 
upon to say before doing so that I consider a 
nation-wide organized attack upon the serious 
work of any intellectual—whether scientist, mu- 
sician, or artist—with the object of preventing its 
being carried out, is a dangerous precedent. Con- 
structive criticism, based on logic, seasoned with 
sympathetic imagination, tempered Avith modera- 
tion, analyzing, illuminating,—néver presuming 
to pass a final verdict, is wholesome. Destructive 
criticism, outgrowth of ignorance\and prejudice, 
condemning wholesale and aiming at complete 
annihilation, stifles personal research and all true 
artistic impulse. The attempt to harness initia- 
tive to the push-cart of dullness is to hamstring 
the Pegasus of human ingenuity and genius, and 
limit personal vision to a uniform standard. Of 
all stagnations, standardization is the ‘most 
sodden. 

Mr. Barnard has given his vision of Lincoln; 


personal, human, absolutely sincere; doubly in- 
teresting, as presenting another point of view than 
the majestic Lincoln of Saint-Gaudens. A dis- 
tinguished committee has decided to present the 
statue abroad, as it conveys their idea of Lincoln, 
and they have a perfect right to do so, even if 
other American citizens, equally distinguished, 
prefer another statue. 


Mr. Hastings asks critics to see the orig- 
inal before making judgment: 


I must confess that the photographs which I 
have seen of Mr. Barnard’s Lincoln were cruelly 
distorted,—as is often the case with photographic 
reproductions,—and gave me a completely errone- 
ous impression of his work, which I discovered 
when I recently saw the original in bronze. In 
seeing the figure, however, as far as the ques- 
tion of propriety is concerned, I was much re- 
lieved, and think it has been grossly caricatured 
and misrepresented. No one should judge of it 
without seeing the original. 


We have become so accustomed to the 
placid, steel-engraving representations of 
Lincoln that Barnard’s statue invites criti- 
cism because he has followed with intense 
realism the Leonard Volk life-mask and the 
photographs of Lincoln that record the 
pose of his figure. 

Mr. Richard Fletcher has eloquently in- 
terpreted the general feeling of those per- 
sons who have been sufficiently just to art 
and to Mr. Barnard to view the Barnard 
Lincoln before recording their opinions: 


Standing in the presence of the Barnard Lincoln 
in the studio in a grim foundry, one is silenced 
and dumbstruck. 

But, for him who will not wing to the boundless 
spaces of the artist’s ether, there is everything one 
expects in Lincoln. The beardless chin gives us 
the indomitable will, the invincible firmness. The 
eyes and brows are aglow with benevolence and 
pity. The large hands folded across his torso 
(the target for the casual critic) express the in- 
nate modesty of the man, the self-forgetfulness 
which is the model for all of us. Squarely planted 
feet, large and unalluringly shod, reinforce the 
magnificence of strength, the uncompromising 
courage. The first impression is that it does not 
look like Lincoln—but it is Lincoln. Scrutiny 
confirms this belief, as the Presidency—even the 
history of the man—is subsidiary to the man_him- 
self. Falling beneath the spell of Barnard’s 
miracle in bronze, one feels that the sculptor has 
wrought more wonderfully than even in investing 
the statue with the idealism and the faith and 
strength of this Friend of Man. He has inter- 
preted the spirit of the War of the Rebellion—that 
schoolroom of our national education. Barnard 
has vitually translated an epoch into a figure in 
metal. 
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BELGIAN FARMERS UNDER GERMANY 


HE powerful organization of Belgian 

farmers known as the Boerenbond, or 
Peasants’ League, has not figured promin- 
ently in the press despatches relating to Bel- 
gian affairs published in this country during 
the war. Hence it is a pleasant surprise, to 
those of us who fancied we had formed an 
accurate conception of wartime conditions 
in Belgium, under the German régime, to 
read the optimistic report of the general sec- 
retary of the League for the year 1915, the 
substance of which is given in the Jnterna- 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics 
(Rome). Whether this report has been ed- 
ited by a Teutonic censor we are unable to 
say. The Review says: 


Speaking generally it is true that everything 
founded by the Boerenbond before the war has 
survived, and moreover new plans have been 
realized. Thus, the general secretary’s report 
notes the organization of two new agricultural 
guilds, one in the province of Antwerp, two in 
Brabant and one in East Flanders. Means of 
communication had hardly been reéstablished, in 
the last months of 1914, when’ the league’s in- 
spectors began once more to travel about the 
country in order to visit the rural associations 
and to codperate, in the words of the report, “in 
reviving social and economic life in the rural 
districts.” They were entrusted at the same time 
with the additional duty of collecting: information 
and noting the most urgent needs in order to en- 
able a directing committee to organize committees 
for relief and nourishment everywhere. Further, 
as soon as it was possible, the Boerenbond, in 
agreement with some influential personages in 
the agricultural world, undertook the defense of 
the interests of tillers of the soil and participated 
in the formation of an agricultural section of the 
national committee for relief and nourishment 
which came into being at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1914. Two of its administrators are mem- 
bers of this section and have taken a large part 
in all its work. The codperative society, Agri- 
cultural Assistance, which aims at buying food 
for livestock and all supplies indispensable to 
agriculture, was founded towards the end of 
February, and a delegate of the Boerenbond is 
on its administrative council. 

Until the Agricultural Assistance should be 
able to maintain agriculture with foodstuffs, 
manures, and primary material of every kind, the 
Boerenbond itself undertook to fulfil this task 
and to reduce to the minimum the difficulties 
which the agricultural world had to meet. 

The Boerenbond—or more accurately its coun- 
ter for sale and purchase—bought in the first 
place, for the provinces of Antwerp and Bra- 
bant, the food for livestock which the German 
civil administration granted, at the first distribu- 
tion, to agriculture in these two provinces, and 
remitted the food to the agricultural sections. 
Had there been opportunity it would have been 
equally zealous to render this service to the other 


provinces. Soon afterwards it took over from 
the German civil administration a sufficiently im- 
portant quantity of oilcakes of which it after- 
wards made grants in accordance with the in- 
structions of the national agricultural section. 


The League has taken a leading part in 
reconstruction work; aiding the peasants 
with. small loans, and advising them as to 
methods of building. A special feature of 
this undertaking was the effort made to en- 
sure the construction of more comfortable 
and more sanitary homes than the rural pop- 
ulation has generally heretofore possessed. 


A commission was nominated and it prepared 
in the two languages, French and Flemish, a small 
pamphlet, which was especially the work of 
Messrs. J. Giele and G. Van den Abeele, and is 
called Construction de Vhabitation rurale et de 
ses dependances (Construction of a Rural Dwell- 
ling and its Dependencies). This is a collection, 


“as concise as possible, of explanations and prac- 


tical advice on the choice and use of materials, 
dimensions, the distribution of space, airing and 
ventilation, the means of obtaining good drinking 
water, of guarding against damp, etc. The pam- 
phlet is written very simply so as to be within 
the comprehension of all. 


The problem of feeding the people was 
dealt with especially through a branch of 
the association known as the Farmwives’ 
League. Pamphlets were distributed, and 
numerous lectures given throughout the 
country on the economical use of foodstuffs. 


One of the association’s most active branches 
has been indisputably the Central Credit Fund. 
The year 1915 was one of the most important 
years it has had since its foundation. Not only 
was the number of affiliated local funds increased 
by forty-four, but the savings deposits were more 
numerous than ever, and hundreds of new small 
loans were made to cultivators in needy circum- 
stances. Of 821 rural funds existing in Belgium 
at the end of 1915, 437 were affiliated to the cén- 
tral fund. At this date the number of the latter’s 
subscribed shares was 8987, having increased by 
420 since the preceding year. The capital in 
shares was thus brought up to 8,987,000 francs. 
The funds circulated in the year amounted to 
63,009,921 francs, thus considerably surpassing 
their ordinary level. Twenty-one new credit ac- 
counts were opened for affliated funds, the total 
credit thus accorded being for 363,550 francs, 
which brought the amount of the credit in force 
on December 31, 1915, to 4,904,450 francs. The 
total of the savings deposits was 22,723,841 francs, 
having increased by 6,202,311 francs since 1914 
and by 6,613,469 since 1913, the last normal year. 
This considerable increase in the amount of sav- 
ings deposits in the second year of the war is 
partly explained by the fact that cultivators have 
had partially to realize their invested capital. 
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A GERMAN LIBERAL’S ADVICE TO 
GERMANY 


ENTION has already been made in 
these pages of the courageous stand 
against the follies of the Pan-Germanists by 
the well-known liberal leader, Professor 
Foerster of Munich, much of whose writings 
the German Government has been at great 
pains to suppress. It is encouraging to note 
that his voice is not yet silenced, though at 
present it may seem to be but as one crying 
in the wilderness. In an article contributed 
to the Muenchener Post (Munich), quoted 
in the Mercure de France, he gives the fol- 
lowing sane advice to his country: 


The question of whether after the war arma- 
ments shall continue in the same ratio as before 
and whether anarchy shall continue to exist 
in international relations does not depend solely 
ipon our German volition or non-volition. France 
knows she cannot again risk such a war as 
this. England desires to suppress compulsory 
general military service. Russia has need of a 
tranquil Europe in order to solve her internal 
problem. America believes she cannot master 
the Japanese menace except by a universal pa- 
cific alliance. 

For all these motives our adversaries are un- 
shakably resolved not to allow the war to ter- 
minate until an international organization shall 
be assured which will render a second world war 
impossible. Either this organization will be es- 
tablished with Germany, or it will be established 
without her and against her. If we isolate our- 
selves anew, the Prussian Minister of War will 
be required to elaborate, from a financial and a 
military point of view, a plan of armament 
against the entire world, and to make that plan 
plausible to the German people. 

But a continuation of armaments is already 
rendered impossible by the insurmountable diffi- 
culties which will be encountered if, after the 
war, there are no certain guarantees offering 
calculable perspectives to the spirit of enter- 
prise. In short, all the best reasons urge upon 
our fantastic annexationists that they must 
hold their tongues unless they wish the German 
people to have forced upon them an isolation 
which might, after the war, have the most catas- 
trophic results. 

Unless the world markets are reopened to our 
national labor after this war, we cannot recover 
and acquit ourselves of our gigantic debt—we, 
whose population has lived for centuries upon 
our exports; and this connection with the eco- 
nomic life of the world cannot be obtained by 
frightfulness; far rather, each of the so-called 
guarantees which our annexationists are making 
such a hue and cry about, as well as all propo- 
sitions of violent measures, can only provoke, on 
the opposite side, a corresponding policy of boy- 
cott. 

Nothing remains for- us but to direct our 
thoughts henceforth and unreservedly towards 
the idea of the union of peoples, and conse- 


quently to talk of and to seek, in a pacific and 
juridical organization of the civilized world, the 
surest true guarantees for the vital development 
of our people. 

Above all, the German people has need of 
guarantees against the tricks of the Pan-Ger- 
manist provocateurs. There will be documentary 
evidence to make known, after the conclusion 
of peace, what part of the responsibility for this 
war rests upon their aggressive written and 
spoken words. Neither does the German people 
suspect how much the foreign animosity for and 
distrust of the “Pan-Germanist element” contrib- 
utes to the prolonging of this war. Foreign 
nations will refuse to consider peace so long as 
this element is not disavowed by the German 
people more loudly and forcibly than has hereto- 
fore been possible under the rule of censorship. 
A Frenchman said recently in Switzerland that 
if the German Government knew the virtue that 
lies in the extracts from Pan-Germanist and Na- 
tionalist proclamations for reanimating the war- 
spirit in France—they would take care to have 
them censored. * * * 

Professor Foerster says further that there 
is much talk in Germany about the “will to 
destroy” displayed by their enemies, but that 
anyone who keeps track of the enemy press, 
by means of quotations in neutral papers, 
quickly perceives that this “will to destroy” 
is directed against “a certain political 
clique” whose credit and influence, he as- 
sures us, are rapidly declining. It is en- 
couraging, too, to find this broad-minded 
publicist perceiving that foreign nations “‘re- 
act with almost explosive violence” against 
the policies of Prussianism, and declaring 
that the quickest road to peace lies in the 
discrediting of those policies by the democ- 
ratization of Germany and the giving of 
more weight to the social influences opposed 
to Prussian domination. 

The very influential New Statesman, which is 
nothing less than pacifist, wrote recently: “Every 
dove of peace coming from Germany and bearing 
with it a new popular mandate, will be received 
favorably by the Allies!” And the Manchester 
Guardian remarked: “There should be offered to 
a democratic Germany the possibilities of peace 
and of re-establishment which are refused to a 
military and autocratic Germany. Yet of course, 
every country must redeem itself.” 

It is to be hoped that these declarations of a 
very influential minority, which might very quick- 
ly become a majority if it succeeded in obtaining 
the support of genuine signs of German trans- 
formation, may cause the German people to do 
some deep thinking. 

Aside from the content of this passage 
there is a certain significance in that it was 
allowed to appear in a Munich newspaper. 
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GENERAL PETAIN 


HIGHLY interesting article upon the 

famous French general, in the Octo- 
ber Correspondant (Paris), gives an elabo- 
rate analysis of his character and achieve- 
ments. It is gratifying to feel that the su- 
preme command of the French army is en- 
trusted to a man so eminently gifted, brave, 
and devoted to duty. 

The elevation of General Pétain to the 
chief command of the armies of the North 
and Northeast was, the writer observes, no 
surprise. His name shone out clearly after 
the great days of Verdun. We cannot, of 
course, reproduce here the military details of 
Pétain’s career, but a fair idea of the man 
may be gained by citing some of the most 
striking characterizations of his personality 
and of his claims to distinction. 


but he detests “bluff,” notoriety in any form. 
Let us retrace his career in brief outline. 
His first experiences as officer were varied. 
He had to combat a natural tendency to in- 
dolence, which he frankly avowed. His 
service has been confined to France, dis- 
tinguishing himself as chief of a battalion, 
whence he was brilliantly promoted to the 
Normal School of gunnery at Chalons. There 
he found himself in the company of noted 
technicians, doctrinaires of antiquated the- 
ories. ‘Their teachings were law, and Petain 
set himself to demolish the false gods, to 
the great displeasure of the pontiffs. These 
new ideas, maintained with an_ inflexible 
vigor, created for him powerful and violent 
enemies—some still scarcely appeased—that 
explains the slowness of his ad- 





Physically: a countenance 
grave without hardness, ener- 
getic and cool, with clear-cut 


features, a heavy, drooping 
mustache, turning grey; a 
strongly molded chin; keen, 


grey-blue eyes; bald, but not 
unpleasantly so, owing to the 
powerful, well-formed brow; a 
voice strong, clear, incisive, ca- 
pable of a terrible force; stri- 
king one at first as glacial, dis- 





vancement in peace times. Col- 
onel Pétain paid little heed to 
these enmities, convinced as he 
was of the justice of his cause. 

Later, professor of applied 
tactics in the War School, his 
instruction was epoch-making, 
leaving an indelible impress 
upon his pupils, and bearing the 
test of the great conflict now 
raging. 

Despite such rare qualities, 
Pétain attained the rank of col- 





concerting the boldest soul; an 
impassiveness of countenance at- 
tained by a dominating will— 
the whole’ producing the impression of a 
superior personality. 

Some have compared General Pétain, phys- 
ically, to Lord Roberts; he rather recalls 
Lord Kitchener by his general bearing, calm- 
ness, absolute self-command—save in rare 
outbursts, quickly suppressed, of a passionate 
temperament. Well-built and above the 
average height, he is very erect and vigorous. 

Appointed in 1913 to the cavalry training- 
school at Saumur, he won the admiration of 
his pupils by his remarkable lectures upon 
military science as well as by his mastery of 
horsemanship—altogether exceptional in an 
officer originally belonging to the infantry. 

A horror of advertisement of any kind, 
as well as a disdain of outward display, is 
characteristic of the man. ‘To give an ex- 
ample: although possessing many decorations, 
the only one he ever wore was that of the 
Legion of Honor. Not that he aimed at 
being specially modest; on the contrary, he 
has a very exact estimate of his own value; 
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onel only at the age of fifty- 
seven. We have traced what 
he was as corps-commander; appointed sub- 
sequently the head of a brigade, he was sent 
to the mediocre garrison of Saint Omer 
without uttering a complaint. 

It is there that the war found him, with 
a reputation which had not far transcended 
his army corps. 

The writer goes on to describe the brilliant 
service rendered by General Peétain in the 
battle of the Marne, in command of a divi- 
sion of the 3rd army corps. 

* * * * 

And now we come to the finest page of 
this glorious career: Verdun, 1916. 

At the outburst of the formidable battle 
General Pétain is stationed in the rear of 
the front line. There, on the night of Feb. 
27, he receives an urgent order from General 
Castelnau to repair to Verdun, where the 
situation is grave. He starts at once, with- 
out the loss of a second. Is not his motto: 
“Always ready’? 

The fate of the old citadel is entrusted 
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to his hands. Such a tremendous responsi- 
bility does not for an instant disturb the gen- 
eral’s serenity. Calmly, simply, he sets to 
work; during five consecutive days and 
nights, it is said, he gives his orders, takes 
his measures—and upon these nothing less, 
perhaps, than the fate of the entire country 
depends. 

He decides upon his general line of re- 
sistance: Vaux, Douaumont, le Mort- 
Homme; determines to fight there with all 
his resources, subordinating everything to 
that end. Thus, though fighting on the de- 
fensive, he succeeds in imposing his will upon 
the enemy by making them fight a losing bat- 
tle: he has resolved that the German foices 
shall not cross the line he has chosen—and 
they do not cross! 

Some weeks later, on April 9, after as- 
saults of unequaled fury, but all victoriously 
repulsed, the-French commander could issue 
the order of the day to the soldiers, echoed 
the world around: “The 9th of April is a 
glorious day for owr arms. The furious 
assaults of the Crowm Prince have been: re- 
pelled everywhere: infantry, artillery, sap- 
pers, aviators of the 2nd ~rmy corps ‘have 
been rivals in heroism. Honor to all!. The 
Germans will, no doubt, attack anew. Let 
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each one work and watch to obtain the same 
success as yesterday! Courage—we shall 
get them!” 

As to his personal valor, it shines with an 
incomparable prestige. ‘The soldiers know 
that General Pétain never fears to expose 
himself in the thickest of danger. He is a 
leader who “goes there to see.” 

To sum up: Absolutely devoted to duty, 
a finished type of the perfect military chief, 
General Pétain presents an exceptional com- 
bination of talent and character. Since 
August 15, 1914, all the fights he has led 
have been successes. To the two dates: 
Carency, May 9, 1915; Verdun, April 9, 
1916, must be added that of August, 1917, 
when he headed the new and victorious of- 
fensive. The Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor—which the President wished to de- 
liver in person to the commander-in-chief— 
has consecrated this new success, and the ac- 
companying words are a fitting tribute: “An 
officer of the highest worth, whose rare char- 
acter and qualities were attested as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the North 
and Northeast. He defended and saved 
Verdun.” 

General Pétain has not ceased to render 
eminent service to a grateful country. 


THE WAR UNDER A GLASS CASE 


N the first days of mobilization in France, 
Monsieur Henri Leblanc and his wife 
began the collection of documents and other 
mementoes in connection with that event. 
Shortly afterward they set on foot a gran- 
diose scheme of gathering objects of every 
description relating to the great war; they 
secured the coOperation of publishers, man- 
ufacturers, the public and the French Gov- 
ernment; and to-day they are able to pre- 
sent to France a vast War Museum, con- 
taining upwards of 180,000 articles. The 
collection was formally taken over by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts on August 4 last. It now fills a score 
of rooms at 6 avenue Malakoff, Paris, but 
it to be moved shortly to the Pavillon de 
Flore and thrown open to the public. Ad- 
mission fees will, it is expected, provide an 
income of three or four hundred thousand 
francs a year, which will enable the col- 
lection to grow pari passu with the progress 
of the war, and provide for its maintenance. 


A brief description by E. A. Martel, pub- 


lished in La Nature (Paris) suffices to show 
what treasures of information this museum 
holds in store for future historians. Its 
unique value consists in the fact that it con- 
tains innumerable objects of a more or less 
fugitive character, which are worth preserv- 
ing, because of the sidelights they throw on 
recent events. Many of them are already 
excessively rare. An example cited by M. 
Martel is the bulletin posted at Miilhausen, 
in Alsace, during the all too brief occupation 
of that town by the French in August, 1914, 
prescribing the use of French instead of Ger- 
man (Central European) standard time. 
The contents of the museum may be classi- 
fied conveniently according to the countries 
of origin. Objects produced in France in- 
clude: Pottery and glass decorated with de- 
signs suggested by war-time events. Bronzes, 
statuettes, medals. Souvenirs of special 
“days,” patriotic, benevolent, etc. War pic- 
tures of all kinds, including original posters 
by Steinlen, Forain, Renouard, Groux, Rae- 
makers, etc. Military maps. Portraits of 
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rulers, generals, famous aviators, victims 
(e. g., Miss Cavell), etc. Placards relating 
to mobilization, orders, proclamations, etc. 
Military insignia. Small models of aero- 
planes, cannon, tanks, projectiles, etc. Dolls 
and other toys made by the wounded and by 
soldiers at the front. Caricatures by French 
artists. Even miniature dressmakers’ mani- 
kins, exhibiting the wartime fashions! Last, 
but not least, there is a huge mass of publi- 
cations, including newspapers, reviews, pam- 
phlets and books, which make the collection 
a comprehensive war library as well as a 
war museum. 

The material contributed by the Ententist 
and neutral countries covers a somewhat 
similar range. A notable fact, not explained 
by M. Martel, is that Russia is hardly repre- 
sented at all in the collection. 

Material from Germany and her allies 
is voluminous and striking. Indeed, to 
judge from the article under review, the 
museum constitutes an amazing pillory of 
“Bochism,” and to France and her sympa- 
thizers this will constitute its chief claim to 
interest. Here we may behold such exam- 
ples of diabolical ingenuity as the incendiary 
pastille, and the explosive lead-pencil. Mi£ili- 
tary Germany is further represented by por- 
traits of her generals, aviators’ despatch 
books, decorations, etc. Eloquent of condi- 
tions under which the Central Empires are 
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living in.wartime is the great array of food. 
substitutes; some genuine triumphs of Teu- 
tonic chemistry, and others more or less 
transparent frauds. Nuremberg Christmas 
toys mostly take the sinister form of bom- 
barded villages and ruined monuments. 
German publishers are represented by a 
profusion of books under the titles Welt- 
Krieg, Volks-Krieg, and Ruhme-Krieg. A 


gem of the collection is a certain “Grosser 


Bilderatlas des Welt-Krieges,” which shows 
in photographs of quarto size the cities and 
monuments ruined by the war, before and 
after destruction! Picture post cards abound 
in horrors, and the infamous Lusitania. medal 
is here as a permanent memorial of Prussian 
Kultur. : 

One of the most significant features of the 
collection is the series of German placards 
from the occupied territories of France and 
Belgium, in all their naive and cold-blooded 
brutality; ranging from the proclamation’ 
in which General von Bilow tells the people 
of Liége how he has had the town of An- 
denne burned to the ground and 110 of its 
inhabitants executed, to an announcement, 
in another captvred town, concerning the 
“voluntary” labor required of its citizens. 
Lastly, there is a proclamation issued in 
Belgian by General von der Goltz concern- 
ing a mythical epidemic of cholera among 
the Allies. 





DEMOCRACY 


HE steadily enlarging numbers of peo- 

ple in America who are interested in the 
real meaning of music, its place and value in 
human life, will find not only interesting but 
also stimulating to thought Mr. Daniel Gre- 
gory Mason’s contribution to the current is- 
sue of the Musical Quarterly (New York) 
entitled “Democracy and Music.” Mr. Ma- 
son asks whether the important social trans- 
formations of the nineteenth century have 
reached so far in their influence as to the 
music of our time. ‘Has sociology any light 
to throw upon musical art?” The question 
raises a problem as difficult as it is fascinat- 
ing; and the writer proffers his suggestions 
more as guesses and hints, “intended to pro- 
voke fertile thought,” than as constituting 
a finished theory. 
~ Ever since the French Revolution and the 
passing of feudalism the nature of the music- 
al public has been undergoing a gradual but 
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far-reaching change. The essence of that 
change “is expressed by saying that at the 
end of the eighteenth century music was in 
the hands of the nobility and gentry, and 
that at the beginning of the twentieth it is 
in those of all the people.” Mr. Mason 
says: 


Under feudal conditions it was organized by 
the patronage system according to the tastes of 
the aristocratic few. No doubt the patron- 
age system had its faults and abuses, which have 
been quite adequately discussed by critics; the 
fact remains that under it was done the supreme 
creative work of. the golden age of music. 
Greater than any of its material advantages was 
the spiritual homogeneity of the group who prac- 
tised it. By excluding the lower classes, however 
unjustly, they achieved, though artificially, a unity 
of feeling that could not have been achieved 
otherwise; and as art is in essence an emotional 
reaction this unity of feeling provided a soil in 
which its seeds could grow. 

But with the French Revolution and the pass- 
ing of feudalism this old order perished. The 
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proclamation of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
paving the way for individualistic competition, 
introduced the epoch of industrialism and capital- 
ism, in which art, like everything else, was taken 
out of the hands of a privileged class, and made 
theoretically accessible to all. As the apprecia- 
tion of art requires, however, mental and emo- 
tional experience, discipline, and refining, a 
process which takes time, what actually happened 
was that those gradually emerging from poverty 
through industrialism—the workers themselves 
and their children and grandchildren—availed 
themselves much more slowly and timidly of these 
spiritual privileges than of the material ones. 
There remained over from the feudal world a 
nucleus of cultivated people, sufficiently homo- 
geneous in feeling to retain a standard of taste, 
sufficiently numerous to exert an influence on pro- 
duction: these were the guardians of the better 
traditions. They were gradually but steadily in- 
terpenetrated and overrun by the emergents. . . . 
The situation was further complicated by the 
presence of a third class, the idle rich, becoming 
more numerous under capitalism (who) 
regarded music either with complete indifference 
or else as an amusement, a plaything, a fad. . 
We find, then, under: democracy, not a fairly 
homogeneous musical public with emotionally a 
single point of view, such as existed under feud- 
alism, but a division into a well-meaning but 
crude majority and two minorities, one cultivated, 
the other frivolous: all three, but especially the 
two extremes, held apart by profound differences 
of feeling. Despite the inevitability and the de- 
sirability of democratization as the only path 
away from slavery, such a disorganization, even 
if temporary, must evidently, while it lasts, work 
serious injuries to art. It is worth while to try, 
taking frankly at first the attitude of the devil’s 
advocate, to trace a few of the more striking of 
these injuries as they show themselves in con- 
temporary music. ° 


The effect of the “emergents,” the well- 
meaning but crude listeners who form a 
numerically overwhelming majority of our 
concert-goers, this critic holds, has been to 
put a premium on all that is easily grasped, 
obvious, primitive, at the expense of the 
subtler, more highly organized effects of art 
—on sensation as against thought, on facile 
sentiment as against deep feeling, on extrin- 
sic association as against intrinsic beauty. 


There seems to be something far deeper than 
accident in the coincidence of the rise about 1830, 
that is, about a generation after the French Revo- 
lution, under Berlioz and Liszt, of that program 
music which is generally acknowledged to be 
peculiarly characteristic of our period, with the 
invasion of concert-halls by masses of these child- 
like listeners, as eager for the stories that music 
might be made to suggest as they were unpre- 
pared to appreciate its more intrinsic beauties. 
They were drawn by the “program” before they 
grew up to the “music.” Lacking the concentra- 
tion needed to hold all but the simplest melodies 
together in their minds, pathetically incapable of 
the far greater range and precision of attention 
required to hear synthetically a complex work 
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like an overture or a symphony, they were puz- 
zled or bored by Beethoven, and in their helpless- 
ness to follow a musical thread could only grope 
in the dark until they found a dramatic one. 


And thence, in his self-styled role of 
devil’s advocate, Mr.. Mason proceeds to 
fight over again the lost battle of the fanatic 
partisans of “absolute” music against pro- 
gram music. ‘That battle raged before 
Richard Strauss was born, before Liszt and 
Berlioz were born, before Beethoven was 
born; in days of feudalism’s patronage sys- 
tem before any democratization of music was 
ever dreamt of. Mr. Mason’s argument 
(too long for even an outline here) is an in- 
genious, but a plausible, and unconvincing 
piece of special pleading. 

At the end, however, he sees a gleam of 
hope: “It may be suggested that, so far as 
these evils are fairly attributable to the social 
conditions of the nineteenth century, they 
may fairly be expected to be mitigated some- 
what by those changes which already seem 
probable in those of the twentieth. The cap- 
italistic era seems likely to be followed by 
an era of codperation or communism; and in 
countless ways such a change must event- 
ually be deeply revivifying to all forms of 
art.” He takes encouragement from the 
large amount of preparatory work towards 
the formation of better standards of public 
taste that has been unobtrusively done, at 
least in our larger cities, by free lectures and 
cheap recitals and concerts; and from the 
recent enthusiasm for folk-songs. 


Looked at in the light of these considerations, 
contemporary music presents a scheme of light 
and shade somewhat different from that ordi- 
narily accepted. If some high lights are over- 
shadowed, others seems to shine brighter. There 
is plenty of hopeful promise for the future. Leav- 
ing aside the sounder elements in Strauss and 
Debussy, in whom there is so much of the richness 
of decay, we shall find the chief centers of truly 
creative activity perhaps in three composers who 
in their differing ways and degrees carry on the 
great tradition: Rachmaninoff in Russia, Elgar in 
England, and d’Indy in France. Each of these 
men reaches back roots to the primal sources of 
musical life—Bach and Beethoven: Rachmaninoff 
through Tchaikovsky, the eclectic Elgar through 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Wagner and others, and 
d’Indy through Wagner and Frank. Each, as we 
see in such modern classics as “Toteninsel,” the 
A-flat Symphony, and “Istar,” can create, in set- 
tings of modern opulence of color, nobly beautiful 
forms, melodies that live and soar in a spiritual 
heaven. All, too, though in varying degrees, 
move on as a creator should toward the unknown. 
Here the Frenchman has perhaps, with his char- 
acteristic lucidity and logic, something the advan- 
tage of the more sensuous Slav and the more 
convention-beset Anglo-Saxon. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PATENTS 


SYSTEM of international patents, con- 

ferring protection throughout the 
world, or at any rate in all those countries 
agreeing to consider it valid, would have so 
many obvious advantages over the present 
method demanding the obtaining of a sepa- 
rate patent in every country where the pro- 
tection of a given invention is requisite, that 
it seems strange, at first blush, that it should 
not long ago have been put in operation. 
The subject has, indeed, been agitated for 
some thirty-five years, having been proposed 
at the Vienna Exposition of 1873. Ter. 
years later an agreement was signed at Paris 
by eleven countries, including France, Italy, 
Holland, for an international union for the 
protection of industrial property, with an 
international bureau at Berne. This agree- 
ment was revised at Madrid; and the afore- 
said bureau finally organized in 1891. 

Contrary to the hopes of the convention of 
1883, however, this bureau was commis- 
sioned merely to take charge of the registra- 
tion of trade-marks, it being provided that a 
member of any of the signatory nations 
could, after depositing such a mark with the 
authorities of his own country and fulfilling 
the prescribed conditions, demand the regis- 
tration of such mark in the International Bu- 
reau and thus secure the same protection as 
if it had been registered in each country sep- 
arately. 

This movement grew in favor rapidly, so 
that it obtained twelve other adherents, in- 
cluding Great Britain, Germany, Austria, 
the United States, and Japan. ‘The regis- 
tration of trade-marks with the bureau at 
Berne is now so well-established and useful 
a custom in the commerce and manufacture 
of the twenty-three countries concerned, that 
it would be difficult to conceive of business 
without this convenience. 

Why, then, has there been so long a delay 
in the formation of an analogous organiza- 
tion for the achievement of an international 
patent? There is a twofold reason, accord- 
ing to an authority upon the subject, M. Ed- 
mond de Laire, former president of the 
Chemical Society of France. In the first 
place, the questions of law and jurisprudence 
concerning patents are far more varied and 
complex than those concerning trade-marks. 
Secondly, in order to extend to patents pro- 


tection similar to that guaranteed to trade- 
marks by the Berne Bureau, it would le 
necessary to provide that organization with 
a much more elaborate scientific and techni- 
cal and administrative equipment. It would 
be necessary, likewise, to add a special de- 
partment for the previous examination of 
patents, such as exists in the Patent Office 
at Washington and in that of Germany. 

As regards the first difficulty, its nature 
was very clearly set forth by a delegate to 
the Congress of 1878 (Paris Exposition) \in’ 
the following words: é3 


It is not to -be ee that. we can succeed: in. 
obtaining in every country laws concerning Indus- 
trial Property which shall. have all points in com- 
mon; that is a Utopian dream.’ All we can ‘hope 
for is that the nations'may agree to have common 
laws as touches the principal points, and I believe: 
that it is the essential purpose: of: this: Congress 
to determine these points. «What renders impos-: 
sible the passing of absolutely .uniform’ laws 
touching these matters in all countries, is the close 
connection existing in every ‘country... between - ‘in- 
dustrial law, commercial Jaw,:civil>law and pro- 
cedure, penal law, and criminal aageonies 

Three years ago the twenty: -three states in. 
the above-mentioned agreement: sent dele-: 
gates to Washington charged with the revi- 
sion of the articles of 1883, and the French 
representative brought up the question of 
the international patent, but the most that 
was accomplished was the passing of a vote 
for the undertaking of a study of some 
scheme looking to the simplification of the 
formalities involved in requests for patents. 

In view of these considerations, observes 
M. de Laire, writing in the Revue Scien- 
tifique (Paris), it behooves the Conference 
of Allies (who have had under considera- 
tion an international patent for the benefit 
of the nations of the Entente) to have a care 
not to go too far, nor proceed too abruptly 
in the matter, but rather to make choice of 
a program of gradual advancement towards 
the desired end. He himself suggests a modi- 
fication of the idea of an international pat- 
ent, by proposing that it should be optional 
instead of obligatory, with the special view of 
furnishing protection in case of infringement 
involving a contest with a native of a differ- 
ent country. To this end he advocates the 
organization of an. International Tribunal 
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before which all such issues should be tried. 
In this connection he says: 


All this could be arranged without involving 
any change whatever in the internal legislation 
of any country, since the claim for an interna- 
tional patent would be entirely optional with the 
inventor. Moreover this international organiza- 
tion could not affect the operation of national 
patents. 

Two individuals of the same country would 
have no more concern in regard to the interna- 
tional patent, than two residents of the same city 
would have as to a tribunal outside their own 
jurisdiction. Thus it might be made the rule, 
for the patent, as well as for the trade-mark, that 
the first claim should be registered in the country 
of the claimant. This done the inventor would be 
allowed to obtain, if he so desired, a new title 
covering international rights. In practice 
such an international patent would concern only 
those inventions of sufficient commercial impor- 
tance to be able to defray the expense of a foreign 
process at law. 


The great advantage of the arrangement 
thus proposed would be that any patentee 
wishing to bring suit for infringement could 
do this before the aforesaid International 
Tribunal, instead of in the country of the 
alleged trespasser. The pleading before such 
a tribunal might be by means of depositions 
of the national advocates of the parties con- 
cerned, and the decrees of the tribunal should 
be operative, without other formalities in all 
the countries which had covenanted to accept 
such decrees. Thus the defense of patent 
rights in foreign parts would be immensely 
facilitated, and no longer so slow and so 
costly as at present. 

In the same way, the second obstacle sug- 
gested above, the expense of creating elab- 
orate administrative machinery for the pre- 
liminary examination of patent claims, could 
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be obviated, thinks M. De Laire, by making 
such examination optional. Two titles 
would be offered: the patent as it exists in 
France, i. e., a certificate of deposit, with 
date, description of invendication, proof of 
use, etc.; and second, a certificate of exami- 
nation similar to the American, British, or 
German patent, i. e., the declaration (with- 
out absolute guarantee) of novelty, and 
validity of invention until proof of the con- 
trary. The latter title, requiring much more 
labor on the part of the officials of the 
tribunal would naturally be charged for at a 
higher rate. The great expense of such ex- 
amination in Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States is mainly due to the enor- 
mous number of patents claimed which must 
be carefully winnowed to separate the grain 
from the chaff, whereas only patents already 
allowed in their own land, and of indubitable 
value, would be brought before the Interna- 
tional Tribunal. 


Thus understood, the Bureau of International 

Patents would not be a rival, or a replica... . 
of the Patent Office of Washington, or the Patent- 
ant of Berlin, but would represent a highly 
modern new idea meeting a genuine need. 
With such an international bureau in operation 
national patent bureaus would tend to lose in 
force. Moreover, industrials of every country 
would inevitably be impelled to make use of this 
new organism of national defense. 


While this proposal at the present time is 
put forward for the countries of the Entente 
and the neutral countries, it is to be hoped 
that eventually, when the Central Powers 
and their allies have reéntered the comity of 
nations, its benefits would be extended to 
them. 


A BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


T was Rousseau who said: ‘Childhood 

has its own ways of thinking, seeing and 
feeling.” In synthesis, this is the slogan of 
the most successful experiments in education, 
and it is the underlying idea of the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls, opened by the Woman’s 
Industrial Union of Boston. A few years 
ago Miss Bertha E. Mahoney undertook for 
the Union a special study of children in con- 
nection with their presentation of juvenile 
plays. The result of her study was the sug- 
gestion that a bookshop for the children be 
opened, inasmuch as the opportunity to read 
good books meant infinitely more culturally 

Dec.—7 


to the child than the opportunity to see plays. 

The response to Miss Mahoney’s sugges- 
tions was immediate, and in October, 1916. 
the shop was opened under her direction, on 
Boylston street, in a long, well-lighted room 
overlooking the Public Gardens. The shop 
has the air of a comfortable living-room 
rather than that of a place where books are 
sold. Sunshine streams in at the windows. 
Low bookcases, specially fitted tables and 
shelves, bright pictures, bits of tapestry, 
cheerful hangings and growing geraniums 
and ivies give it a homelike and inviting at- 
mosphere. At one end is a small mahogany 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
(“Alice Heidi,” the bookshop doll, may be seen on the mantel over the fireplace) 


chest filled with Mother Goose stories and 
fairy tales for the “littlest folks” to exam- 
ine at their leisure. On the mantel over the 
fire-place is “Alice Heidi,” the Bookshop 
Doll, who presides over juvenile councils. 

Miss Mahoney says in an article in the 
Publishers’ W eekly that the Bookshop exists 
not simply to sell good books to children, but 
to increase their love for books. The mem- 
bers of the Industrial Union believe that 
good books are so important as to be an es- 
sential part of life. Also they wish to get 
the idea of bookshops for children before the 
public in order that like service may be ren- 
dered children in other communities. 

One aspect of the Bookshop in particular 
must not be overlooked. It serves as a kind 
of club for growing boys and girls. They 
may wander about at will and read quietly 
at the long tables. They may exercise their 
own judgment in regard to books, compare, 
criticize, and get ideas of the range of va- 
rious groups. A series of story hours with 
expert story-tellers is given for little chil- 
dren from time to time and is attended regu- 
larly by the same groups of children. 


Art exhibitions are frequently held in the 
Bookshop. One of these exhibitions was of 
the work of women sculptors whose work 
has a particular appeal to children, 


What makes work in the Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls so thrilling is that we feel we are 
working with something worth while. We take 
the greatest pleasure in helping those who are 
interested to find books written by persons of 
vision. This doesn’t mean “high-brow books” 
and it doesn’t mean exceptional children. We've 
found some very average children with unspoiled 
reading taste, who just naturally like history. 
One day when I was in the Children’s Room at 
the Boston Public Library, two boys came to the 
desk and one said, “Miss Jordan, have you a book 
on the ’rigination of man?” ‘These two boys had 
for several years been reading history almost 
entirely. And last summer they started to write 
a history of the world for 2,000 years. One was 
writing the ancient, the other the modern part, 
and the latter hoped to bring it down to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s administration and to get in some- 
thing about the war. They “thought it would 
make a book of a thousand pages.” Along 
toward September the huge size of their task 
began to dawn upon them—well, their history has 
not yet gone to press. Another pleasant feature 
of this story is that these boys were American 
boys—very average ones. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND BIOGRAPHY 


Recollections. By John, Viscount Morley. 


Macmillan. 760 pp. Ill. $5. 


So swiftly do the years pass by that readers of 
the mature generation can hardly believe that it 
is fourteen years since John Morley—the fore- 
most man of letters of the English-speaking world 
in our time—gave us his “Life of Gladstone,” 
and that we have had no later book from his 
pen until now that his “Recollections” are pub- 
lished: in two volumes. One of the chief regrets 
of the judicious reader is the fact that most of 
the men capable of writing books of the first 
order are drawn into the current of practical af- 
fairs, so that book-writing is largely done by peo- 
ple of second-rate or third-rate ability. It has 
not occurred to those who have followed Morley’s 
career that he is growing old, although he will 
be seventy-nine on the 24th day of this month. 
Although he was in his seventy-sixth year, his 

retirement from the 
British cabinet at the 
outbreak of the war, 
in 1914, was not due 
to age or failing vigor, 
but to a firm belief 
that England ought not 
to enter the struggle. 





His “Recollections,” 
however, do not deal 
with the present 


period. Morley was 
born in the north of 
England, the son of a 


surgeon. He was a 
brilliant student, 
gained all sorts of 











university honors in 
his youth, became a 
great literary critic, a 
master mind in the 
fields of philosophy and history, the close asso- 
ciate of the foremost thinkers of England. For 
many years he edited the Fortnightly Review 
and the Pall Mall Gazette, entering Parliament 
in 1883, and accepting promotion to the House 
of Lords, with the title of Viscount Morley of 
Blackburn, in 1908. He belonged to the radical 
wing of the Liberals, was for many years a close 
associate of Joseph Chamberlain in politics, but 
adhered to Gladstone when Chamberlain broke 
away on accougt of the Home Rule Bill. For 
some years Morley was Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, while at a later period he was Secretary 
for India. Like his friend, Lord: Bryce, he has 
maintained his place in the first rank of men of 
letters, as also in the field of scholarship, while 
making a great career in statesmanship. While 
his “Recollections” have much to do with his po- 
litical experience, they. are even more valuable 
as a study of British intellectual life and prog- 
ress. Though lacking Bryce’s acquaintance with 





LORD MORLEY 


America, Morley has never been harsh or un- 
sympathetic in his attitude toward our efforts to 
build up the American commonwealth. All the 
great writers and thinkers of modern times, and 
many of those of earlier periods, pass across 
these new pages of Morley’s because his life has 
been so much spent in study that he has been as 
intimate with Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and 
the other notables of one past period and another, 
as with the Huxleys and Spencers, the Gladstones 
and Disraelis, of his own time. 


Uncollected Letters of Abraham Lincoln. 
By Gilbert A. Tracy. Houghton, Mifflin. 264 pp. 
Ill. $2.50. 

However interesting and valuable books about 
Lincoln may be, none of them could compete in 
value with a book making substantial addition 
to the sum total of what we had previously pos- 
sessed of Lincoln’s own utterances, It is, there- 
fore, no slight matter that we have now a new 
volume entitled “Uncollected Letters of Abraham 
Lincoln.” There appeared eleven years ago what 
is known as the Gettysburg Edition of Lincoln’s 
complete works, as a part of the observance of 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth. But from 
different quarters there have come to light a good 
many letters not then available. It would be a 
mistake to characterize this new collection as 
made up of things too trivial for inclusion in 
the two previous collections of Linceln’s works. 
A number of these new letters are of great his- 
torical and political importance, while all of 
them have biographical value. They begin as 
early as 1837, and the latest ones were written 
within a few days before Lincoln’s assassination. 
Altogether in this collection there are several 
hundred letters, some of which have had scat- 
tered or fugitive publicity, while others have 
never before been printed. All the sidelights 
that these letters throw upon Lincoln’s mind, 
character, and personality must wholly confirm us 
in our great admiration of this foremost Ameri- 
can. He was thoroughly human, but in every- 
thing sincere and honorable. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln. ByIda M. 
Tarbell. Macmillan. Vol. I, 426 pp. Vol. II, 475 
pp. Ill. $5 per set. 

Miss Tarbell’s work has long been recognized 
as one of the most readable narratives of Lin- 
coln’s life that had ever been written. In the 
course of its preparation, which began more than 
twenty years ago, the author examined a great 
mass of documentary material and conversed 
with a large number of persons who had known 
Lincoln in life. Since the original publication, 
however, new material has come to light, and a 
summary of this is included in the present new 
edition. In these volumes, therefore, one finds an 
admirable picture of Lincoln as he appears to 
the modern world half a century after his death. 
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AUGUSTIN DALY 
(Frontispiece of the biography by his brother) 


“Honest Abe.” By Alonzo Rothschild. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 374 pp. $2. 

The author of “Lincoln, Master of Men” at- 
tempts in this new volume a study of the first 
part of Lincoln’s life, when his predominant qual- 
ity of rigid personal honesty was noted by all 
who knew him. This volume, like its predecessor, 
is a good example of successful historical por- 
traiture. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. By Orton H. 
Carmichael. The Abingdon Press. New York, 
Cincinnati. 116 pp. 85 cents. 

A concise, orderly statement of the leading facts 
bearing upon the writing, delivery, and revision 
of the famous Gettysburg address of November, 
1863. ‘The account is graphically written and is 
believed to be historically accurate. 


Benefits Forgot. By Honoré Willsie. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 80 pp. 75 cents. 

A story of a Civil War episode in which a sol- 
dier boy, his mother, and the President himself 
figure. 


Joseph H. Choate. By Theron G. Strong. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 390 pp. Ill. $3. 

This sketch of the eminent New York lawyer 
and former Ambassador to Great Britain differs 
‘from the authorized biography of the usual type 
in that its method is more informal, and in its 
allusions to topics of strictly personal interest it 
is less copious than such a biography might be 
expected to be. The author has chosen to treat Mr. 
Choate’s long and distinguished career in four 
distinct phases—as New Englander, New Yorker, 
lawyer, and Ambassador. This method of treat- 
ment occasions some overlapping, but on the whole 
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detracts in no way from the interest of the nar- 
rative and has the advantage of presenting in 
separate chapters or sections those episodes in 
Mr. Choate’s career which appealed with special 
force to distinct groups of readers. Members of 
the bar, for example, may find assembled within 
little more than 100 pages all the most interesting 
and important material of the book that has to do 
with its subject’s relation to his profession. On 
the anecdotal side the volume throughout is very 
rich. As a whole it constitutes a fitting tribute 
to an American of international fame. 


The Life of Augustin Daly. By Joseph Fran- 
cis Daly. Macmillan. 672 pp. Ill. $4. 

Both during his lifetime and since his death, 
Augustin Daly has been accepted by common con- 
sent as the greatest of America’s theatrical man- 
agers. Not only did he have the usual ups and 
downs of his craft, establishing theaters with 
varying success in New York and London, but it 
was he who took the first American theatrical 
company to Germany and France, and so far as 
American players won any recognition in the 
Nineteenth Century in Europe, such recognition 
was in no small degree due to the untiring ef- 
forts of Mr. Daly. On the American stage the 
famous Daly school is still represented by such 
actors as John Drew, and it is only a few years 
since Mrs. Gilbert and Ada Rehan were delight- 
ing American audiences. Judge Joseph F. Daly, 
brother of the manager, had been working for 
years on a biography of Augustin Daly. He died 
in August, 1916, leaving the manuscript com- 
pleted, containing many references to facts in his 
brother’s career of which he alone had personal 
knowledge. The printed volume constitutes an 
unequaled contribution to the history of the 
American stage, especially in the latter half of 
the Nineteenth Century. 


My Fifty Years in the Navy. By Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles E. Clark, U. S. N. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 346 pp. III. $2.50. 


The transition of our Navy from the old 
wooden frigates of the Constitution type to the 
superdreadnought of our day is clearly pictured 
by Admiral Clark in this autobiographical. vol- 
ume “Perhaps nowhere else in our literature save 
in Admiral Dewey’s autobiography, covering a 
somewhat more extended period, is this done so 
graphically and effectively. Now that our ships 
are again in active war service, this story of an 
American naval commander’s actual experiences 
will be found doubly interesting; but especially 
will it be welcomed by all who are old enough 
to recall the thrill with which the news was 
flashed over the country in 1898 that the battle- 
ship Oregon had successfully made the voyage 
around the Horn from San Francisco to the West 
Indies during the Spanish War. The man who 
commanded the Oregon in that famous exploit 
was Admiral Clark himself, but in his book he 
prefers to leave the telling of the details of the 
voyage to a common sailor whose genuine and 
obviously sincere comments, naively expressed, 
make his log of the voyage one of the attractive 
features of the book. 
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MEMOIRS OF GLOBE TROTTERS 


The Secrets of Polar Travel. By Rear- 
Admiral Robert E. Peary. The Century Company. 
313 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

Eight years ago, when the discovery of the 
North Pole was announced, the public was more 
interested in the fact directly related to the dis- 
covery itself than in any account of the long and 
arduous process by which it was achieved. There 
has existed all these years a great body of infor- 
mation about Admiral Peary’s methods of Arctic 
exploration, only a few hints of which have been 
published to the world. In the present volume 
Admiral Peary makes public many of the secrets 
of polar travel which culminated in the greatest 
American romance of our time—the attainment of 
the Pole itself. There are interesting chapters on 
the building’ of polar ships, on the selection of 
men for an exploring party, on supplies and 
equipment, on ice navigation, winter quarters, 
polar clothing, utilization of Eskimo and dogs, 
sledge equipment and sledge travel. All in all, 
it is a sort of handbook of Arctic travel which 
scientific expeditions might employ to good ad- 
vantage and which contains many suggestions 
that might well be utilized by all who venture 
above the Arctic Circle. 


Street. 
Century. 


American Adventures. By Julian 
With pictures by Wallace Morgan. 
681 pp. $3. 

The same artist and author who produced 
“Abroad at Home,” a delightful account of up- 




















CHARLESTON, “THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF A. UNIFIED 
AMERICAN UPPER CLASS” 


(Drawing by Wallace Morgan for “American Adven- 
tures’’) 

















THE STARS AND STRIPES FLYING FROM THE NORTH 
POLE 


(Frontispiece of “The Secrets of Polar Travel,” by 
Admiral Peary) 


to-date American travel, give us another sump- 
tuous volume of “American Adventures” devoted 
to a ramble through the South, and doing for 
Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Memphis and Vicksburg what the 
earlier book did for the cities of the Middle 
and Far West. Neither Mr. Street nor Mr. 
Morgan has missed the picturesque features of the 
subject, but the information that they present in 
this book is by no means confined to the ordinary, 
superficial observations of hurried travelers. 
Many serious topics too little understood by the 
American who has not ventured below Mason 
and Dixon’s line are intelligently discussed in 
these pages. 


Japan Day by Day. By Edward S. Morse. 
Houghton, Mifflin. Vol. I: 440 pp. Vol. II: 453 
pp. Ill. The set $8. 


Professor Morse went to Japan forty years ago 
to take the chair of zoélogy in the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokio. During his residence in Japan 
of nearly four years he kept a daily journal and 
made sketches. At that period Japan had 
emerged from her long state of isolation, had 
entered on the modern training of her armies, had 
founded a system of public schools, with govern- 
ment departments of War, Treasury, Agriculture, 
Telegraph, Post and Statistics, and, in short, had 
joined the family of modern nations. These 
changes, however, had not as yet made much im- 
pression on the larger cities of the country, and it 
was possible for Professor Morse to record a 
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opular customs which have 
since become obsolete. It is this which gives 
peculiar value to his volumes. From the journal 
that he kept in those years, 777 sketches are re- 
produced. 


great number of 


By Elizabeth W. 
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Romance of Japan. 
Champney and Frére Champney. Putnam’s. 
pp. Ill. $3.50. 

In this volume Mrs. Champney traces the an- 
cient legends of Japan with a view to showing 
their relation to the history of the land and the 
people. There are many interesting illustrations, 
and a chapter on Japanese architecture is con- 
tributed by Frére Champney. 


Persian Miniatures. By H. G. Dwight. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 328 pp. Ill. $3. 


Mr. H. G. Dwight is one of the few Americans 
who have written acceptably within recent years 
on Oriental topics. Having spent much of his life 
in Constantinople, Mr. Dwight has come nearer 
than is possible for most Americans to acquiring 
the Eastern point of view. His new book on 
Persia, far from being a formal treatise or de- 
scription, is rather a series of essays based on 
first-hand experience and attempting to convey to 
the reader the “feel” of the land rather than a 
compilation of dry-as-dust statistics. 
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The Old World Through Old Eyes. By 
Mary S. Ware. Putnam’s. 565 pp. $2. 

A series of letters written to children during a 
three-years’ sojourn in Oriental lands. Giving 
comparatively little space to description of natural 
scenery, the author is more interested in setting 
forth what she was able to learn regarding the 
results obtained in colonization and in the govern- 
ment of backward peoples by the Americans, 
English, French and Dutch. 


The Elephant. By Agnes Herbert. 
284 pp. $2. 


An unusual and intimate account of the ele- 
phant’s life in the African wilderness. 


Stokes. 


The Lure of Africa. By Cornelius H. Patton. 
Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, New York. 60 cents. 


A summary ot what Dr. Patton, as representa- 
tive of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, learned during a recent ex- 
tended journey in the Dark Continent. The 
promise of African progress makes a special ap- 
peal to Dr. Patton, and his book has been written 
largely with the purpose of stimulating a greater 
interest in African missions among the American 
churches. 





HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Rebuilding of Europe. By David 
Jayne Hill. Century Company. 289 pp. $1.50. 

Dr. Hill’s little volume—little only in quantity, 
great in its quality—is noteworthy for two char- 
acters, each of which it possesses in full. First, 
it is an essay in the philosophy of history by an 
eminent student of the development of Europe 
from the time of the Roman Empire to the present. 
Second, it is a contribution to the essential 
literature of the war, because it explains to 
thoughtful minds what the war is really about. 
Dr. Hill is at once the philosopher and the ad< 
vocate of the cause of democratic internation- 
alism. He shows us how the absolutism of the 
State has arisen as a conception, and how it 
must be modified and subjected to the common 
principles of right among men, in order that 


there may begin a wholly new era with a recon- _ 


structed Europe based upon an_ international 
law that is higher in authority than the particu- 
lar States which are to become associated for 
the maintenance of peace based upon justice. 
No book of this season is better worth study. 
Behind it is Dr. Hill’s scholarship in the history 
of diplomacy, and his exceptional experience as 
a high American official at Washington and at 
several seats of government in Europe. 


| A History of the United States Since the 
Civil War. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. Mac- 
millan. In five volumes. Vol. I: 579 pp. $3.50. 

This is the first of five volumes to be devoted 
to the past half-century of our national develop- 
ment. Inevitably more than half of this volume, 
covering the years 1865-68, is taken up with issues 


that formed a legacy of the Civil War itself—the 
specific problems of Southern reconstruction and 
the attendant difficulties of President Johnson’s 
administration. For the rest, the economic life of 
the North and West, particularly the Pennsyl- 
vania oil discoveries, the building of a trans- 
continental railroad to the Pacific Coast, the 
westward rush of settlement across the plains, 
the purchase of Alaska, the opening of Rocky 
Mountain mines, is treated at length. 


Early Diplomatic Relations Between the 
United States and Japan. By Payson J. Treat. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 459 pp. $2.50. 


By far the best account of official dealings be- 
tween the United States and Japan in the early 
period is to be found in a new book just issued 
from the Johns Hopkins Press (Baltimore). It is 
entitled “The Early Diplomatic Relations Be- 
tween the United States and Japan, 1853-1865.” 
It consists of a course of lectures given early in 
the present year by Dr. Payson J. Treat, professor 
of Far Eastern History in Stanford University. 
The volume appears in the series known as the 
Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, and 
is especially timely in view of the study of our 
relations with Japan that has recently been so 
quickened by contemporary events. Dr. Treat’s 
work presents American and Japanese diplomacy 
in a favorable light, and the volume lays a 
worthy foundation for the examination of re- 
lationships subsequent to 1865. We are assured 
that Dr. Treat is to carry his work on and to give 
us an equally valuable presentation of the later 
phases of our relations with Japan. 
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ESSAYS ON MUSIC AND PAINTING 


Unicorns. By James Huneker. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 361 pp. $1.75. 


Mr. Huneker’s new book is a miscellany of 
short papers on a diversity of themes, most of 
them gathered from periodical pages, and most of 
them dealing with dreamers of dreams in the 
Seven Arts. The Unicorn is his symbol of 
fantasy and intellectual freedom. “He is Pan. 
He is Puck. He is Shelley. He is Ariel. He is 
Whim. He is Irony.” Among the large and 
heterogeneous flock here appraised we find mu- 
sicians, painters, novelists, poets, metaphysicians, 
critics—American, English, Irish, French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Polish—such artists as Edward 
MacDowell, Remy de Gourmont, Henry James, 
Michael Artzibashef, Paul Cézanne, George 
Moore, Chopin, Wagner, Brahms, Joris-Karl 
Huysmans, Claude Bragdon, and several others. 
Of nearly all of them Mr. Huneker writes with 
sympathy, with fancy, humor, and appreciation. 
And always he writes brilliantly; though here 
the style is not quite so coruscant, perhaps, as in 
some of his earlier volumes. But this book is 
more, much more, intimately personal than any 
other he has published; and it is all very inter- 
esting and very pleasant reading. — 


Interpreters and Interpretations. By Carl 
Van Vechten. Alfred A. Knopf. 368 pp. $1.50. 


A younger American writer who patterns after 
Mr. Huneker in his choice of subjects and (a 
long ways after) in his style here offers a col- 
lection of entertaining essays under two distinct 
groupings indicated by his title. In the first 
group, “Interpreters,” he gossips divertingly about 
the art and personality of such public benefactors 
as Mary Garden, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine 
Farrar, Mariette Mazarin, Yvette Guilbert, Feo- 
dor Chaliapine, and Waslav. Nijinsky. In the 
second part of his book Mr. Van Vechten cele- 
brates himself with keen enjoyment in writing of 
rag-time as an art form (!), in extolling moving- 
picture orchestral concerts, in pleading for a 
revolution in the production of operas (particular- 
ly in New York), in a discussion of novels that 
deal with music and musicians; and finally pub- 


lishes what is perhaps the first account of one of 
the strangest figures in the history of music, Erik 
Satie, the obscure forerunner of the French im- 
pressionistic school. 


Concerning Painting: Considerations Theo- 
retical and Historical. By Kenyon Cox. Scrib- 
ner’s. 258 pp. Ill. $1.75. 


Not only painters and art students, but as well 
the layman seeking to cultivate an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the art of painting, will find both in- 
teresting and profitable for enlightenment this new 
book by Mr. Kenyon Cox, a gifted and scholarly 
American artist who has achieved distinction 
alike as a painter and as a writer on his art. 
It is filled with the results of sound thinking on 
the problems of painting, set forth in a lucid, 
mellow, and illuminating style. Mr. Cox begins 
with an inquiry into what painting essentially is 
and into the nature of its appeal to humanity; at 
the end of which inquiry, after considering paint- 
ing first as an art of imitation, and secondly, as 
an art of relation, and making clear this double 
aspect that makes painting the extremely com- 
plicated, difficult, and exacting art that it is, he 
concludes with the sane and comprehensive defi- 
nition that “There will always be some oscillation 
between the poles of representation and relation; 
but good art will always try to find a place of 
balance between them, and the greatest painting 
will always be that which attains the greatest 
degree of truth as an art of imitation compatible 
with the highest beauty and expressiveness as an 
art of relation.” In a second section, dealing with 
“The Golden Age of Painting,” he discusses the 
art of Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, and Cor- 
reggio, as constituting “The Culmination of the 
Renaissance”; the work of the Venetian school, 
and the Dutch and Flemish Painting of the Seven- 
teenth Century. A third and final part of the 
book is devoted to “Some Phases of Nineteenth 
Century Painting,” the aspects treated being Nat- 
uralism (under which head we get swift flashes 
of light on the work of many “realists” of vary- 
ing kind and degree), Classicism, and “Mural 
Painting in’France and in America.” 


EDUCATION IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL 


Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them. 
By J. Berg Esenwein and Marietta Stockhard, 
Springfield, Mass.: Home Correspondence School. 
352 pp. $1.50. 

A book of great value to all who wish to 
acquire the art of telling stories to young chil- 
dren. Part of the book relates to the technical 
equipment necessary, knowledge of words, pre- 
cision and fluency in their use, voice placing and 
proper articulation. Other chapters discuss the 
story-teller as the artist in character-building, the 
instiller of life, and joy and culture and a 
definite spiritual impulse that enriches life. Ex- 
pert advice is given on the selection, preparation 
and invention of stories, also adaptation and 


methods of narration. Fifty carefully selected 
stories are included in the volume. 


The Play Way. By H. Caldwell 
M.A. Stokes. 367 pp. $3. 


All parents and instructors of the young should 
read this leisurely book, which answers in detail 
our inquiries as to some of the methods employed 
by the best English schools in character building. 
Mr. Cook, who is a teacher of English in the 
Perse School, thoroughly believes in the “Play 
Way” of education, and the results of his experi- 
ments in this method of natural study are accom- 
panied by many illustrations, which are of great 
interest in themselves. The chapters on “General 
Principles” and “General Methods” are in their 


Cook, 
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literary quality essays on cultural education. 
They are distinguished by a spiritual vitality re- 
markable in practical manuals of educational 
theory. Mr. Cook states that after the war a 
social revolution of some kind will be necessary 
in England, and that even though peace be estab- 
lished by force of arms, it will still be necessary 
to bring it into living practice. His “Play Way” 
of education is “an endeavor to achieve right con- 
duct in a true blend of the functioning of all man’s 
powers.” One sentence in his conclusion is note- 
worthy: “The spirit which makes images and 
the spirit which breaks them is one and the same. 
The sole enemy is the want of spirit which ren- 
ders worship to the mere image.” 
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Religious Training. in the School and in the 
Home. By E. Hershey Sneath, George Hodges 
and Henry Hallam Tweedy. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 341 pp. $1.50. 

A handbook for teachers and parents, adapted 
to use in the home either with or independently 
of the “King’s Highway Series.” This book in 
the main falls in with the most modern ideas of 
teaching that moral and religious instruction is 
best imparted in the form of stories and by means 
of play. The authors emphasize their belief that 
the sound political life of the nation is dependent 
upon the proper religious and ethical training of 
the young. 





OTHER TIMELY 


The Air Man. By Francis A. Collins. Cen- 


tury. Ill. 236 pp. $1.30. 

A vivid, nervous portrayal of what the last 
few years have seen accomplished in the art and 
science of aviation. It is a wonderful record 
of achievement vastly stimulated by the war. 
America’s part in the modern conquest of the air, 
as Mr. Collins points out, did not end with the 
work of the Wright brothers. Even before the 
fighting had begun in Europe, in 1914, American 
airplane scouts had done important service for 
our Army in Mexico. To-day thousands of our 
young men are in training for air work in the 
war and no branch of the military or naval 
service is more attractive. This book gives non- 
technical answers to questions constantly being 
asked by the interested amateur. 


An American in the Making. By M. E. 
Ravage. Harper & Brothers. 266 pp. $1.40. 


Most Americans have quite as vague a knowl- 
edge of the Rumanian “settlement,” or colony, 
in New York City as they have of any village 
or city in Rumania itself. Americans, it is well 
understood, are produced from every nationality 
under the sun and so we may well believe that a 
Rumanian immigrant can in course of time be 
thoroughly Americanized. This autobiography 
tells how the process, begun before the Rumanian 
youth had left his native land, was continued in 
New York and completed in the Middle West. 
The young man who tells this story was first a 
peddler, then a bartender and sweat-shop worker, 
and later a student in the University of Missouri. 
The publishers assure us that the tale is true. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and 
Practice. By Paul Anderson. Lippincott. 302 
pp. Ill. $2.50. 

Here is “an American book on American pho- 
tography” that should meet with a glad welcome 
from all those makers of camera pictures who 
wish to do more than merely “press the button,” 
who, in short, have gone beyond the elementary 
stage and feel a desire for pictorial expression; 
for they will find discussed in its pages the points 


PUBLICATIONS 


on which they want helpful suggestions and defi- 
nite instructions. It is written from the scientific 
point of view, but in a graphic and readable style, 
and is not ultra-technical. The author, who is 
the lecturer in a school of photography, combines 
pictorial appreciation with a clear grasp of the 
fundamental principles upon which depends the 
success of all worth-while photography, and he 
elucidates those principles as well as the tech- 
nical methods of their application, so that the 
student-worker may find and correct his mistakes 
and develop with understanding. Apparatus, 
Manipulation of Negatives and Enlarging, Print- 
ing Methods (including the technic of photo- 
gravure) are dealt with at length, and there are 
chapters on the technic of color photography, 
on photography by artificial light, and on motion 
picture photography. The illustrations include 
many diagrams of instruments and processes and 
several attractive examples of photography. 


“War Papers.” War Committee, Chapel of 
the Comforter, 10 Horatio Street, New York. 

We can win the war only if every element in 
the nation gives and gives of its best. What con- 
tribution can the Churches best give? An -in- 
spiring answer is supplied by the series of War 
Papers which are being published by the War 
Committee of the Chapel of the Comforter, of 
which the following have already been issued: 
(1) How to Help; (2) Why We Are at War; 
(3) The Causes and Conduct of the War. These 
fine and vigorously written papers suggest that 
the first and greatest contribution which the 
churches can make, is a moral and religious un- 
derstanding of the war and its meaning: that it 
is being fought neither for political nor for 
economic reasons, but is, in a supreme sense, a 
religious war, a war for the ideals of humanity, 
of justice and righteousness. Copies of these 
papers can be obtained from the War Committee 
at 10 Horatio Street, New York, in large quanti- 
ties, for distribution, at cost; fifty copies for a 
dollar, in the case of Paper II. The purchase 
and distribution of these papers by churches 
would seem to be an ideal way of helping the 
nation to win the war. 
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POPULAR AND PATRIOTIC VERSE 


be publishers state that there is a steady 
demand for poetry, especially for anthologies 
of modern verse. One particularly suitable as a 
Christmas gift book is “Christ in the Poetry of 
To-day,” edited by Mrs. Martha Foote Crow. In 
her Bulletin, “The America of the Poets,” Mrs. 
Crow writes that we should study poetry even in 
war-time: “Because war-time is a time of soul 
te.ng; we need to understand our national soul 
to see whether it will ring true in the trial. The 
poetry of the era is the best reflection of that era’s 
true self. Hence we have in the voluminous 
poetry of to-day a good touchstone for the revela- 
tion of our national self.’ Mrs. Crow’s lists of 
selected poetry by living American poets may be 
obtained by addressing Mr. Paul M. Paine, Pub- 
lic Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“A Treasury of War Poetry,”’ edited by Mr. 
George Herbert Clark, Professor of English in 
the University of Tennessee, contains about 130 
British and American poems of the_war which, in 
Mr. Clark’s opinion, will achieve permanence. 
There are the best war poems from well-known 
poets, the chance melodies of casual perfection 
from those not well known, and verse inspired by 
the actual scenes of battle. These poignant 
strains, which combine strength, vividness and 
artistic balance with beauty wrought from the 
travail of the spirit, can never die so long as men 
are moved by deeds of valor and by the high 
adventure of the questing spirit. Among the 
authors are: Rupert Brooke, Allan Seeger, John 
Galsworthy, John Masefield, Gilbert Chesterton, 
Henry van Dyke, Robert Bridges, Thomas Hardy, 
Rudyard Kipling, and Vachel Lindsay. 


While the tang of Autumn still lingers in the 
air, “Camp-Fire Verse,”® edited by William 
Haynes and Joseph L. Harrison, will give savor 
of one’s memories of life in the forest. There 
are nearly 150 poems of high quality on the out- 
of-door life, hunting, fishing and the adventures 
of the trail in this attractive anthology. The 
introduction is by Stewart Edward White. 


“The Answering Voice,’* an anthology of one 


hundred love-lyrics by women, selected by Sara 
Teasdale, presents a lyrical interpretation of 
woman’s point of view in love. An intimate touch 
felt in the delicacy and tenderness of the selected 
poems marks it as a companionable volume and 
one that will comfort and heal. 


The “Collected Poems,”® 1904-1917, by Wilfred 
Gibson, brings together the poems Mr. Gibson 
wishes to preserve in permanent form. They in- 
clude poems from his volumes of realistic verse, 
“Daily Bread,” “Womenkind,” “Borderlands and 
Thoroughfares,” “Battle and Livelihood,” and 


1 Christ in the Poetry of To-day. The Woman’s Press 
(600 Lexington Ave., New York. $1. 


2A Treasury of War Poetry. Edited — Goosee Her- 
bert Clarke. Houghton, Mifflin. 280 pp. $1.25 


3Camp Fire Verse. Duffield & Co. 24 pp. $1. 25. 

*The Answering Voice. Edited by Sara Teasdale. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 85 pp. $1.25. 

Collected Poems. By Wilfred Wilson Gibson. 
millan. 552 pp. $2.25. 





Mac- 


also a’play, “Akra, the Slave,’ which is prac- 
tically new to Mr. Gibson’s many admirers in 
this country. 


The volume of “The Newark Anniversary 
Poems’” contains those poems which were winners 
in the Poetry Competition held in connection with 
the 250th anniversary celebration of the founding 
of the City of Newark. Other poems suitable to 
the volume have been included with the prize 
winners, also the Official Newark Celebration 
Ode. The introductory chapters and plan for a 
National Anthology of American Poetry are by 
Henry Wellington Wack, editor of the Newarker. 


“American Patriotic Prose and Verse,” by Ruth 
Stevens and David Harrison Stevens, offers stan- 
dard patriotic selections for juveniles arranged 
chronologically in order to present the record of 
American history. Biographical notes and data 
are given under each title. A splendid volume to 
inculcate the ardor of patriotism in the youthful 
mind, and also an agreeable aid to teacher: of 
American history. 4 

“To Uncle Sam and His Allies,” McLandburgh 
Wilson dedicates a stirring collection of patriotic 
lyrics, “The Little Flag on Main Street.”* The 
poems are all in some way commemorative of 
the war. Many temper its tragedy with gay 
humor; others are full of sympathy, understand- 
ing and high courage. “Where the Flag Shows” 
measures popular sentiment in regard to the 
Stars and Stripes. 


There’s a certain sort of glory 
That is throbbing in the street; 
You can read the battle story 
In the faces that you meet. 


They have flung the colors gleaming 
From their offices and homes, 

And the flag is proudly streaming 
From the many-towered domes, 


For the battle fire has known it 
Where the cannon thunder rolls, 

And the citizens have flown it 
From the windows of their souls. 


John Oxenham writes in the preface of his 
newest collection of poems, “The Vision Splen- 
did,” that whether the outcome of the latest 
world- -tragedy is loss or gain, rests with our- 
selves. We must learn the lesson taught on 
Calvary, that earthly loss can be a gain unto 
eternal life. Less melodic than the verse of pre- 
vious volumes, these poems nevertheless pierce 
through the material sheathings of life to the 
splendor of spirit which shines undimmed above 
the darkness and the tragedy of war. 





=" Newark Anniversary Poems. Gomme. 187 pp. 


7 American Patriotic Prose and Verse. McClurg. 171 
pp. $1.25. 


8 The Little Flag on Mgin Street. By McLandburgh 


Wilson. Macmillan. 139 pp. cents. 
®The Vision Splendid. By John Oxenham. Doran. 
151 pp. $1. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


FOR CHIL- 


DREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


“We may see how all things are: 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies’ looks 
In the picture-story books.” 


—STEVENSON. 


| rid the approach of the Christmas season grown-ups may enjoy the pleasurable task of select- 


ing gift books for children and young people. 


Happily delivered for the time being from 


literature written for adults, from facts, logic and boredom, they may invade the bookshops, where 


gleam the shining covers of fairy-tales. 


Within the pages of fairy lore, they can return to the free 


spirit of childhood, ride the air on flying carpets, greet elves, sprites and genii familiarly, delve into 
the mysteries of earth, air, fire, and water, and revisit the magical land of “Once-upon-a-time.” 
Dr. Stanley Hall has said: “Let me tell the stories to the children and. I care not who writes the 


text-books.” 
of literary texture. 


The child-nature is infinitely plastic to suggestion, and in the average acutely aware 
Only stories with definite moral, intellectual and imaginative values should be 


given to children. It is possible to find books that satisfy a natural love of beauty, zest for romantic 
adventure, and answer the querying of the youthful mind that gropes after fact-knowledge. Such 
books assist in crystallizing a proper attitude toward life, and build into the personality the positive 


qualities of candor, courage, stability, and faith. 


FAIRY TALES AND NURSERY RHYMES 


2 fairy tales that compare most favorably 
with those of the brothers Grimm, and Hans 
Andersen, are those commonly told by Russian 
peasants to their children and to each other. In 
“Old Peter’s Russian 
Tales,” by Arthur 
Ransome (Stokes), 
Peter, the Russian 
story-teller, sits in a 
little hut in a great 
forest of tall trees and 
tells tales to the chil- 
dren over the steaming 
samovar. Among the 
stories are “Frost,” 
“The Daughter of 
the Snow,” “The Cat 
Head-Forester,” “Baba 
Yaga,” and many oth- 
ers, equally naive and 
delightful. 

“Tales of the Per- 
sian Genii” are won- 
der stories from the 
Persian retold by 
Francis Jenkins Olcott. 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) 
They carry boys and 
girls to Oriental gar- 
dens where they find 
Good Genii, Wicked 
Marids, fairies, 
witches, enchanters 
and Flying Afrites. The: first two series are 
taken from a quaint old volume published in 
England in 1765. Every story has ethical and 
educational value and assists in the develop- 
ment of the imagination. Four fantastic color 
plates of great beauty and bizarre design, executed 
by Willy Pogany, illustrate the tales. 

“The Wonder Book of Fairy Tales” (Stokes) 
includes the best of old familiar fairy lore, ex- 
quisitely illustrated in color and in black and 
white by Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis, 
Grimm, Hans Andersen, the Arabian Nights, 
and the Old Tales of Perrault, are some of the 





OLD CROW STORIES 


MKATHARINE Bil 














COVER DESIGN BY 

CHARLES . LIVINGSTON 

BULL FOR “OLD CROW 

STORIES,” RETOLD FROM 

INDIAN LEGENDS AND 

FOLK TALES BY KATHAR- 
INE JUDSON 


sources from which the stories have been drawn. 
The type is of a large.size that will offer no 
strain to juvenile eyes. 

“The Red Indian Fairy Book,” by Francis J. 
Olcott (Houghton, Mifflin), contains sixty-four 
stories taken from the legends of various Indian 
tribes. One learns much from these tales of the 
poetic feeling possessed by Indians for birds, 
beasts, flowers, prairies, and forests. The illustra- 
tions are by Frederick Richardson. 

“Indian Legends in Rhyme,” by Grace and Karl 
Moon (Stokes), tell stories gathered at first hand 
from the Navaho Indians of the great South- 
west. Very beautiful drawings in color and in 
black-and-white accompany the rhymes. 

Katharine Judson has drawn the material for 
her amusing “Old Crow Stories” (Little, Brown) 
directly from Indian lore. They are illustrated 
by Charles Livingston Bull. 

Quaint and curious tales of the Iroquois and 
Algonquin Indians have been retold by Ethel Brill 
in a form suitable for children in “The Boy Who 
Went East” (Dutton). They are delightful fairy 
stories and incidentally teach much about the life 
and thought of the North American Indians. 

“Through the Rain- 
bow” (Revell), by 
Florence Peltier, is one 
of the most distinctive 
fairy books of the 

‘year. The Raindrop 
Fairy takes a little 
girl through the dif- 
ferent colored bands 
of a rainbow, and on 
to the end, where she 
finds the mysterious 

“Pot of Gold.” 

In “The Magic Slip- 
ers” (Little, Brown), 
Mabel Blodgett writes 
the story of the Prin- 

JACK. CLIMBING THE cess Florizelle, who 

BEANSTALK received a pair of sky- 
(A drawing in color by blue velvet shoes for 
Elizabeth Curtis, from tending the magic 


Stokes’ ‘“‘Wonder Book of E 
Fairy Tales’) rosebush. These fairy 
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THE PRINCESS AND HER GOLDEN BALL 


(From “The Frog Prince,” a fairy story in Stokes’ 
“Wonder Book of Fairy Tales.” Drawing in color by 
Florence Choate) 














FANTASTIC COLOR PLATE BY CLARA BOWERS WILSON, 
FROM “THROUGH THE RAINBOW,” A FAIRY STORY BY 
FLORENCE PELTIER 














DRAWING BY ARTHUR RACKHAM, FOR “KING 
ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS” 
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DRAWING FOR “THE FUNNY FEATHERS,” WRITTEN 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY LANSING CAMPBELL 















































A QUAINT DRAWING IN COLOR BY H. WILLEBEEK 
LE MAIR, FOR TRANSLATIONS, SET TO MUSIC, OF 
“OLD DUTCH NURSERY RHYMES” 
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DECORATIVE DRAWING FROM “THE SEVEN{H CHRIST- 


MAS,” BY CONINGSBY DAWSON 


shoes take her on many adventures, past the 
Ogre’s castle and on to the land where Flori- 
zelle “lived happily ever afterwards.” 

A new edition of “The Water Babies,” by 
Charles Kingsley, is beautifully illustrated in 
color by Maria L. Kirks (Lippincott). 

“More Fairy Tale Plays,”’ by Margaret Mer- 
ington (Duffield), places in dramatic form, “Puss 
in Boots,” “Three Little Bears,’ “Hearts of 
Gold,” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 

“Dutch Nursery Rhymes” (McKay) will prove 
exceptionally pleasing to young musicians and 
child artists. It contains thirty-one pages of pic- 
tures and Dutch ditties set to the original tunes 
harmonized by J. Réntgen. The English trans- 
lation is by R. H. Elkin, and the whimiscal draw- 
ings in color executed with careful technic are 
the work of H. Willebeek Le Mair. 

There are charming rhymes about Adirondack 
wild flowers, fairies, birds and sprites in “Beyond 
the Mountain,” by Sarah Phelps Stokes Hallett. 
(Dutton.) The illustrations are by Katherine 
Pyle. 

“In Picture Land,” by Florence W. Switton 
(Dutton), will teach children to understand 
standard art. The famous paintings children love 
best are reproduced, accompanied by little ex- 
planatory stories in verse. 

If you do not know what a “happifat” is be sure 
and make their acquaintance in “The Happifats 
and the Grouch,” written and illustrated by Kate 
Jordan. The “happifats” love children, best of 
all little babies, and they are mortal enemies of 
the “Grouch.” 

The authentic “Old Mother Goose,” with pic- 
tures by Mary Rose Donovan (Penn), will please 
youngsters. For those slightly older there is a 
splendid adventure story, “Castaway Island,” by 
Perry Newberry, with pictures by F. A. Ander- 
son (Penn). 


BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS AND BIRDS 


“Wonders of the Jungle,” by Prince Gnosh 
(Heath), will interest boys who like stories of 
the jungle and of animal life. Another book of 


exceptional character is “Me’ow Jones,” by Ed- 
ward Lyman (Doran). This is the true tale of 
a Belgian refugee cat. 

“Greyfur Neighbors” (two volumes) and “The 
Adventures of the Greyfur Family” (two vol- 
umes) are pleasant little tales with funny pic 
tures (Lippincott). 

“Mrs. Specklehen,” an English book (Frowde, 
Hodder & Stoughton), has most amusing pictures, 
and “John Martin’s Annual” (Doubleday Page), 
a larger story-book, carries many humorous 
sketches. 

The “Funnyfeathers” (Dutton), one of the sea- 
son’s most entertaining books for children, has 
been illustrated by the author, Lansing Campbell. 
The book will delight small. folks who like to 
invest birds with individual characters. The 
drawings in color and in pen-and-ink may be 
easily copied by ambitious youngsters who like 
to draw. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


As a best suggestion, there is “The Romance of 
King Arthur and his Knights,” abridged from 
Malory’s “Morte D’Arthur,” illustrated by Ar- 
thur Rackham (Macmillan). The text has been 
prepared under the editorship of Alfred W. Pol- 
lard, whose fine scholarship has made the books 
decidedly the most literary juvenile of the year. 
The adventures of King Arthur and his knights 
have given Mr. Rackham opportunity for many 
delicate and suggestive drawings in color and in 
pen-and-ink. 

“The Seventh Christmas,” by Lieutenant Con- 
ingsby Dawson (Holt), is a poetic tale of the 
happenings of the seventh Christmas in the car- 
penter-shop of Joseph in Nazareth. Rarely has 
there been written a Christmas story of such 
deep meaning and power. The symbolism is that 
of the eternal triumph of good over evil, and of 
life over death. 

“Robin Hood,” a standard juvenile by Paul 
Creswick (McKay), returns in a buoyant re- 
print, with color illustrations by N. C. Wyeth. 
These new pictures recreate the atmosphere of 
“Merrie England,” and add much to the zest of 
the book. 

“The White Christmas and Other Merry 
Christmas Plays,” by Walter Ben Hare (Den- 
nison’s), contains six ,sprightly dramas for chil- 
dren and young people. They are easily acted 
and produced, and their ideal is that of the 
Christmas season: Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men. 

Olden stories of chivalry and of the memorable 
deeds of famous knights are retold by Sir Henry 
Newboldt in “The Book of the Happy Warrior” 
(Longmans, Green). Many of these are from the 
Latin and the French. Every story in the book 
should be familiar to the boy who, loves his own 
land and aspires to the honor of becoming one of 
her defenders. The drawings in color and black 
and white are by Henry J. Ford. 

“Insect Adventures,” by J. Henri Fabre (Dodd, 
Mead), contains selections from the Souvenirs 
simplified for young people. 

“With Cortez, the Conqueror,’ by Virginia 
Watson (Penn), is a sumptuous book for young 
people that follows closely Prescott’s wonderful 
history, “The Conquest of Mexico.” ‘There are 
very beautiful and realistic full-page drawings in 
color by Frank E. Schoonover. 
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THE NEW 


STORY BOOKS BY FOREIGN AUTHORS 


“What Sami Sang with the Birds” (Crom- 
well), by Johanna Spryi, author of “Heidi,” is 
one of: the helpful 
stories one can place 
in the hands of chil- 
dren. It has an old- 
world simplicity and 
charm, definite liter- 
ary value, and teaches 
independence of ac- 
tion, love of nature, 
and trust in God. 

Two holiday books 
by Anatole France 
are entitled “Girls 
and Boys” and “Our 
Children.” The draw- 
ings and decorations 
are by the well-known 
interpreter of French 
child life, Boutet de 
Monvel. 

















MARGARET WIDDEMER 


(Author of “The Wishing 

Ring Man,” a story for 

young folks from sixteen 
to sixty) 
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COVER DESIGN FOR “GIRLS AND BOYS,” BY 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


(Drawn by the successful painter of child life, M. Boutet 
de Monve 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL GIFT BOOKS 

Gardening for Little Girls. By Olive Hyde 
Foster. Duffield. 75 cents. 

The World’s Wonder Stories. 
Gowans Whyte. II]. 284 pp. $1.75. 

American History for Little Folks. By Albert 
F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Little, Brown. 
Ill. 75 cents. 


By Adam 


The Dot Signal Book (Semaphore system 
manual). By Clifford Sherman. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 50 cents. 


When Daddy Was a Boy. By Thomas Wood 
Parry. Little, Brown. Ill. $1.25. 

An Eskimo Robinson Crusoe. By Roy J. Snell. 
Little, Brown. Ill. $1. 

The Way of the Gate. King’s Highway Series. 
Ill. Macmillan. 65 cents. 

The Way of Green Pastures. King’s High- 
way Series. Ill. Macmillan. 65 cents. 

The Adventures of Paddy the Beaver. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown. Ill. 50 
cents. 

Under the Blue Sky. By Zoe Meyer. 
Brown. Ill. 50 cents. 

Little Heroes. By Dorothy Donnel-Calhoun. 
Abingdon Press. Ill. 25 cents. 

Little Folks on Thrones. By Dorothy Donnel- 
Calhoun. Abingdon Press. Ill. 25 cents. 

Little Heroines. By Dorothy Donnel-Calhoun. 
Abingdon Press. Ill. 25 cents, 


Little, 


Little Folks Who Did Great Things. By 
Dorothy Donnel-Calhoun. Abingdon Press. IIl. 
25 cents. 


Little Star Gazers. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. 
Stokes. Ill. $1. 


STORIES OF SURPRISE AND ADVENTURE 


The Treasure of Mushroom Rock. By Sidford 
F. Hamp. Putnam. IIl. $1.25. 

The Angel of Christmas. By Stella G. S. 
Perry. Stokes. Ill. 75 cents. 

A Reversible Santa Claus. 


By Meredith Nich- 
olson. Houghton, Mifflin. Ill. $1. 


Long Live the King. By Mary Roberts Rhine- 
hart. Houghton, Mifflin. II]. $1.50. 


IMAGINATIVE TALES 


Mother West Wind. “When” Stories. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown. Ill. $1. 
Daddy’s Bedtime Outdoor Stories. By Mary 
Bonnar. Stokes. II]. 60 cents. 
Guild, the Cavern King. 
Branch. Sherman French. $1. 
Cloud Boat Stories. By Olive Roberts Barton. 

Houghton, Mifflin. III. 50 cents. 
In Santa Claus’ House. By Florence Irwin. 
Little, Brown. II]. $1.25. 


By Mary L. B. 


BOOKS OF RHYMES 

Muvver and Me. By Robert 

Houghton Mifflin. Ill. $1. 

All Around the Sun-Dial. 
man. Dutton. III. $2. 


Livingston. 


By Ca roline Hof- 


OLDER JUVENILES 


The Wishing Ring. By Margaret Widdemer. 
Holt. 302 pp. $1.25. 

The Little Match Man. By Luigi Barzini. 
Philadelphia: Penn. 164 pp. $1.25. 

Elizabeth Bess, A Little Girl of the Sixties. By 
E. C. Scott. Macmillan. Ill. $1.25. 

The Princess of Let’s Pretend. By Dorothy 
Donnel-Calhoun. Dutton. III. $1.50. 

While Shepherds Watched. By Richard Maher. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

Boys and Girls of Many Lands. 
McFee. Crowell. Ill. 371 pp. $1.75. 

The Five Babbitts at Bonnyacres. By Walter 
A. Dyer. Holt. Ill. $1.30. 

The Boy Scouts on Crusade. 
Quirk. Little, Brown. II]. $1.25. 
his Boy Settler. By Edwin L. Sabin. Crowell. 

1 


By Inez 


By Leslie Ww. 


Ill. ; 
Boy Holidays in the Louisiana Wilds. By 
Andrew Wilkinson. Little, Brown. Ill. $1.50, 











THE INVESTOR AND THE 
FALLING MARKET 


HE period between the middle of Oc- 

tober and the 15th of November was 
the most trying one to the holder of invest- 
ment issues since the war began. He saw 
the market value of the highest grade securi- 
ties shrink day after day, some days $4 and 
$5 a share, and equities that have been years 
in the making apparently destroyed. Very 
few who bought the best grade dividend- 
paying railroad common and preferred stocks 
at the lowest prices available in other de- 
clines since 1907 are now able to show a 
profit. In many instances quotations have 
gone below those of twenty and twenty-five 
years ago. Shares that have always com- 
manded a good premium over par when they 
paid dividends of 5 and 6 per cent. are now 
at an alarming discount from par, though 
the actual amount of surplus over and above 
their dividend requirements is as large, and 
frequently larger, than in the past. 


The Decline in Stocks 


The investor who had not considered the 
seriousness of the war has had its depreciat- 
ing effects brought home to him in pro- 
nounced fashion by this decline. He won- 
ders what the remaining equity may be. 
Should he take what is left, selling at a 
serious loss what he has, or pin his faith in 
the future and buy more? 

Months ago securities of the type under 
discussion seemed to be selling on a basis of 
yield that discounted further decline. It was 
known that at least $2,000,000,000 worth 
had been liquidated by Europe. Her sup- 
plies, except those placed as collateral under 
foreign loans, had been rather thoroughly 
exhausted. A 6 per cent. return on a stock 
that earns its dividend twice or more times 
over has ever been attractive to the American 
investor. Where there was the possibility 
of some future appreciation in value such 
stocks were preferred to notes with one- 
fourth to one-half of 1 per cent. more return. 

But war conditions have not seemed to 
satisfy the former investor at 6 per cent. He 
wanted 6% and he got it. Then he was 
able to get 634, and finally, in the early part 
of November, he could make the most dis- 
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creet selection and provide himself with 
“‘gilt-edged” shares on a basis of from 7 to 8 
per cent. Great Northern preferred, which 
had been sold by the hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth to shareholders, at par, was 
offered below 90, and Northern Pacific, one 
of the most widely distributed railroad 
stocks, bought at par by its stockholders ten 
years ago, when the market quotation was 
175 and better, dropped as low as 8314. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has financed a large 
part of its requirements in the past decade 
with stock at par, but recently the selling 
price of this stock has been only 60 per cent. 
of the highest figure since 1909. 


Holding and Buying Raslroad Securities 


Allowing for the general shrinkage in se- 
curities, due to the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment and the readjustment to meet the 
rising returns on foreign issues of bonds, for 
the liquidation by wealthy owners because of 
their high taxes, and to undoubted selling of 
both stocks and bonds underlying foreign 
loans, there is the prominent factor in the 
railroad stock decline of fear that our Gov- 
ernment may not recognize the seriousness 
of the railroad credit situation and support 
it before it is too late, and also the increasing 
anxiety over Government ownership. 


The first condition promises to be relieved, 


at least temporarily, by another increase in 
freight rates. The Eastern carriers appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 5 and presented a strong argu- 
ment for an immediate advance in their 
tariff. For the first time shippers interposed 
no serious objection—in fact, they agreed to 
stand by the decision of the Commission, 
even if it went against them. ‘The relief 
expected will, in turn, diminish the possi- 
bility of Government control by assisting 
railroad credit and thereby improving serv- 
ice and enlarging facilities for such service. 

A little study by the individual investor 
will prove to him whether the earnings be- 
hind his securities warrant holding them. It 
is obvious that this is no time to take risks or 
to hope for any decided improvement in net 
earnings over those current. If this study 
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WAR SAVINGS PROMOTION 


satisfies him that the margin of safety is 
small, the only policy to pursue is to make 
exchange into other securities where the 
margin is large, even at some considerable 
sacrifice in value of principal and in income. 
On the other hand, where the margin is 
ample and the principal amount not required 
for current income it would be most unwise 
to dispose of prime investment railroad 
stocks at the present time. 

But to go further: Should more of such 
stocks. be purchased? It is the opinion of the 
writer that this may be done with safety. 
First of all are the Government require- 
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ments. Every individual should place his 
affairs in such shape that he can participate 
in each loan offered to the extent of from 10 
to 50 per cent. of his income. There are 
many who are now relatively as wasteful of 
their income as the prodigal son, and while 
their principal is shrinking, they are making 
no effort to rebuild the broken structure of 
their fortunes, either large or small. They 
should do this by personal economy. Such 
economy, thoroughly carried out, would pro- 
vide the basis of much capital surplus for in- 
vestment in the type of stocks referred to in 
this and other articles. 





WAR SAVINGS PROMOTION 


N organized movement for thrift has 

been instituted by the War Savings 
Committee in Washington, of which Frank 
A. Vanderlip is chairman, and whose work is 
expressed throughethe War Savings Certifi- 
cates and the Thrift Stamps. 

The plan under which saving on a small 
scale per individual is being promoted is one 
of the most interesting features of the war- 
financing program. It is simple in its opera- 
tion and generous in its results. 

To illustrate: At every post-office in the 
country and in practically all banks, depart- 
ment stores, at railway ticket-offices, at the 
cigar stand—in all places where people come 
together or at points from which they radi- 
ate—there will be placed on sale Thrift 
Stamps. These cost 25 cents each and are 
the size of a two-cent stamp. The purchaser 
is provided with a Thrift Card, which has 
spaces for sixteen stamps. When filled, the 
total value of the stamps, which may be 
added one at a time or in any number up to 
sixteen, will be $4. The holder of the 
Thrift Card containing sixteen stamps turns 
this in, with cash of 12 cents up to 23 cents 
according to the month, and receives a War 
Savings Certificate with an attached stamp. 
If bought in December of this year or in 
January of 1918 this first stamp is valued at 
$4.12. There is one cent a month increase. 
Consequently the cost of the stamps at the 
beginning and the end of each year, to 1923, 
is as follows: 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January ........$4.12 $4.24 $4.36 $4.48 $4.60 
December ...... 423 435 447 459 5.00 


The Government pays interest at the rate 


of 4 per cent. per annum on the War Savings 
Certificates, but nothing on the Thrift 
Stamps. Owing to the difficulty and ex- 
pense in mailing or paying out the small sums 
that would be involved if the semi-annual 
interest payments on coupon or registered 
bonds were to be observed, the interest is 
allowed to accumulate and is compounded 
quarterly.. If the original investment should 
have been $4.12, the Government in 1923 
would return the holder of the certificate 
$5. This would actually mean that he had 
been getting 4% per cent. on his money dur- 
ing the life of the certificate. For example: 
Amount paid in, $4.10. Interest for five 
years at 4 per cent., 20 per cent. on $4.10, 
or about 82% cents. If there had only been 
the flat 4 per cent. rate of interest the return 
would be $4.92%. Postal savings banks pay 
2 per cent. interest per annum, the majority 
of savings banks 3 to 4 per cent., and very 
few as much as 4% per cent. 

It is expected that just as the buyer of a 
25-cent Thrift Stamp will continue to buy 
until his sixteen spaces are filled and he is 
entitled to a War Savings Certificate stamp, 
so will the holder of the Savings Certificates 
go on adding stamps until the twenty spaces 
are covered with stamps and the 1923 value 
of the completed certificate is worth $100. 
The plan holds before the individual the 
constant desire to complete his card or cer- 
tificate and he saves and denies himself what 
is unessential and so does his bit for the 
Government and puts by for a rainy day. 

The War Savings Certificates can and 
should be registered at the post-office most 
convenient to the holder and in his or her 
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name with full address. This relieves him 
of worry over loss. On the othe: hand, the 


Thrift Stamps cannot be registereu and 
should therefore be attached to the Thrift 
Card as soon as purchased. 

It is the ‘confident expectation that $500,- 
000,000 as a minimum and $2,000,000,000 


N REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


as a maximum can be gathered in by the 
Government through this novel method. 
Consider now the wisdom of giving a War 
Savings Certificate stamp.or even a Thrift 
Stamp for a Christmas present. instead of 
some useless and quickly destroyed or for- 
gotten article. 





INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 884—PRESENT-DAY INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Within a short time I shall have a considerable fund 
for investment and would appreciate some suggestions 
as to its distribution. I note Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock is now low in price and that United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland notes can be purchased on a 
high-yield basis. What rate of dividend does Pennsyl- 
vania pay? At present prices, would you soeiiiiec "Galen 
Pacific common a better purchase than Pennsylvania? 
What rate does Union Pacific pay? 


To reply first of all to your specific questions 
about the stocks: Pennsylvania pays dividends 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, figured on 
the basis of $100 par value; whereas Union 
Pacific common pays regular dividends at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and for some time 
past has paid 2 per cent. per annum extra divi- 
dends. As between these two stocks, we think our 
preference would be Union Pacific, although 
Pennsylvania is to be considered a high-grade 
issue of its class. 

Good, standard railroad stocks like these, we 
believe, might very well be considered for the 
investment of a part of your fund. We believe 
also that some of the short-term foreign issues 
like the British notes might advantageously be 
bought, with the addition, perhaps, of some of 
the short-term domestic corporation issues, such 
as Bethlehem Steel 5’s, due in February, 1919; 
Delaware & Hudson 5’s, due in August, 1920; 
General Electric 6’s, due in July, 1920, and Great 
Northern 5’s, due in September, 1920. 

Then, for a substantial part of your fund, we 
think you might well consider high-grade, stand- 
ard, long-term bonds yielding in the neighbor- 
hood of 5 per cent. at the coupon rate. The fol- 
lowing issues are legal for the investment of 
savings-bank and trust funds _in New York State. 
They are, therefore, representative of a very 
high-grade class of investments, and at prevail- 
ing prices they look attractive for the employment 
of private funds: 

Baltimore & Ohio gold 4’s, Northern Pacific 
general 3’s, Illinois Central refunding 4’s, Union 
Pacific first refunding 4’s, Scioto Valley & New 
England 4’s, Pennsylvania general 41%’s, 

Or there are bonds of a trifle lower grade 
which appear scarcely less attractive at prevail- 
ing quotations, such, for example, as Atchinson, 
Topeka & Santa Fé adjustment mortgage 4’s, 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line 5’s, Louisville & 
Nashville—Lexington & Eastern 5’s. 

No. 85—-THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND THE 

“CURB” MARKET 


I have lately been tempted to venture upon a little 
speculation in stocks, and have been watching quota- 


tions on both the New York Stock Exchange and the 
“Curb” market. I am somewhat puzzled to know what 
the distinction is between these two markets for stocks. 
No one here seems to be able to explain the situation 
to me. Can you? 


The reply we can make to this inquiry is to 
quote the following from the Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle of New York (a recognized author- 
ity on matters pertaining to the security markets), 
which appears as an introduction to that publi- 
cation’s record of “curb” prices: 

“Tt should be understood that no such reliability 
attaches to transactions on the ‘Curb’ as to those 
on the regularly organized stock exchanges. On 
the New York Stock Exchange, for instance, only 
members of the exchange can engage in business, 
and they are permitted to deal only in securities 
regularly listed—that is, securities where the 
companies responsible for them have complied 
with certain stringent requirements before being 
admitted to dealings. Every precaution, too, is 
taken to insure that quotations coming over the 
‘tape,’ or reported in the official list at the end 
of the day, are authentic. 

“On the ‘Curb,’ on the other hand, there are 
no restrictions whatever. Any security may be 
dealt in and anyone can meet there and make 
prices and have them included in the lists of 
those who make it a business to furnish daily 
records of the transactions. The possibility that 
fictitious transactions may creep in, or even that 
dealings in spurious securities may be included 
should, hence, always be kept in mind, particu- 
larly as regards mining shares. In the circum- 
stances it is out of the question for anyone to 
vouch for the absolute trustworthiness of the 
record of the ‘Curb’ transactions, and we give it 
for what it may be worth.” 


No. 886—-ERIE COMMON 


I am the administrator of an estate in which there is 
considerable Erie common. Would you advise selling 
or holding the stock for a better market? I have sev- 
eral months yet in which to close the estate. 


There appear to have been special circum- 
stances surrounding the recent decline in the mar- 
ket price of this and other Erie issues, in view of 
which we are inclined to think it would be to 
your advantage to wait. The general character 
of the stock in question is such that we think it 
would undoubtedly be wise to make a change 
eventually, however. You appreciate, of course, 
the risks one always runs in undertaking to make 
definite forecasts of the future course of market 
prices of purely speculative securities like Erie 
common. 











